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EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 
DEPARTMENT  0?  EDUCATION 
182  Tremont  Street,  Boston  023.11 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


Term  Expires 

1969  William  G,  Saltonstall,  Chairman,  1.11  Aliens  Point  Road, 

East  Marion 

1970  Mrs,  Rae  Cecilia  Kipp,  Vice -Chairman,  5>17  Massachusetts 

Avenue,  Lexington 
1967      William  H.  Gas  sett,  105  Alstead  Street,  North  Quincy 

1967  William  A,  Selke,  Meetinghouse,  Stockb ridge 

1968  Matthew  Stepanski,  35>  Chad-rick  Street,  Worcester 

1968  Joseph  G.  Weisberg,  39  Chatham  Street,  Brooklir.e 

1969  Allan  R,  Finlay,  69  Lincoln  Road,  Wayland 

1970  Joseph  Salerno,  73  Tremont  Street,  Boston 

1971  John  S,  Sullivan,  £0  Sunset  Rock  Road,  Andover 
1971  Richard  L.  Banks,  279  Walnut  Avenue,  Roxbury 

1971      Mrs.  Dorothy  Robinson,  72  Crescent  Road,  Longmeadow 

Ex  Officio  -  Commissioner  of  Educat5.cn,  Owen  B.  Kiernan, 
Secretary 

Ex  Officio  - ,  Chancellor  of  the  Board  of 

Higher  Education 


BOARD  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


Term  Expires 


1971  Winthrop  S.  Dakin,  Chairman,  6^0  East  Pleasant  Street, 

Amherst 

1969  Bernard  J.  O'Keefe,  Vice-Chairman,  39  Ridge  Avenue,  Natick 

1967  Mrs.  Esther  S.  Yntema,  92  Brattle  Street,  'Cambric1 

1968  Daniel  C.  Rich,  3  Tuckerman  Street,  Worcester 

1970  Gene  P.  Grillo,  6  South  Maple  Avenue,  Bradford 

1970  Mrs.  Frieda  S,  Dllian,  35  Dolphin  Road,  Newton  Centre 

1971  Patrick  J.  King,  32  Bigelo^j  Street,  Brighton 
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Term  Expires 

1967 
196? 
196? 
1967 


Ex  Of        '    rs 


Joseph  P.  Healey,  llj  \  .  a  shester  Road,  Arlington 

Representing  t"    rsity  of  Massach    bs 
Wilbur  B  ier,  ICO  Franklin  Street,  Boston 

Representing  State  Colleges 
Theodore  Chase,  53  State  Street,  Boston 

Representing  Cc  .  lity  Colleges 
Joseph  F.  Donahue,  Jr.,  21  George  Street*  Loirell 

Representing  Lowell  Technological  Institute 


Advisor/  Commission  to  the  Board 
of  Higher  Education 

Commissioner  of  Education,  Owen  B.  Kiernan 
President  John  W.  Lederle,  University  of 
Massachusetts 

President  Martin  J.  Lydon,  Lo~;ell  Technological 

Institute 
President  Joseph  L«  Driscoll,  Southeastern 

Massachusetts  Technological  Ir.3titute 
President  William  G.  Dwyer,  Massachusetts  Board 

of  Regional  Community  Colleges 
President  Daniel  H.  O'leary,  State  College,  Lowell 
William  E.  Park,  President,  Simmons  College,  Boston 
^ ,  Director  of  Research  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council  en  Education 


Term  Expires 
1963 

1967 
1967 
1963 
1969 
1969 
1970 
1970 
1971 
1971 
1971 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  STATE  COLLEGES 


Kenneth  P..  Fox,  Acting  Chairman,  8  Or'   v  it  Circ3.e, 

Lexington 
Stuart  Macmillan,  1$   State  Street,  Boston 
Mrs.  Esther  Weltman,  125  Ellington  Street,  Longmeadow 
Robert  J.  Prochaska,  Box  p7,  Glendale 
William  E.  Aubuchon,  Jr.,  22  Atlantic  Avenue,  Fitchburg 
Thomas  D.  O'Connor  II,  233  Main  Street,  Cambridge 
Joseph  F.  Alibrandi,  567  Lowell  Street,  Lexington 
Mrs.  Marion  N.  Chandler,  7k  Lawson  Road,  Winchester 
Wilbur  J.  Bender,  32  Highland  Street,  Cambridge 
Paul  M.  Fye,  21  Challenger  Drive,  Woods  Hole 
:  j.  Margaret  :r.   Ler,  130  Jason  Street,  Arlington 
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Advisory  Commission  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  State  Colleges 


Term  ExpJb 


1967     President  Frederick  A.  Meier,  State  College,  Salem 
1967    President  Leonard  J.  Savignano,  State  College,  Westficld 
1967    President  James  J.  Hammond,  State  College,  Fitchbv 
1971    Clarence  Q.  Berger,  529  Ward  Street,  Newton 

Dean,  Brandeis  University,  Walt] 
1971    Charles,  A,  Pinderhughes,  70  Brookledge  Street,  Roxbury 

Veterans  Administration  Hospital,  South  Huntington 

Avenue,  Boston 


ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION 


Term  Expires 


1966  Norman  S.  Rabb,  Chairman,  129  Valentine  Street, 

West  Newton 

1967  Hazen  H.  Ayer,  69  lale  Street,  Winchester 

1967  Walter  J.  Ryan,  39  Edwin  Street,  Dorchester 

1968  Philip  C.  Beals,  Southborough 

1968  Mrs.  Shirley  Lewis,  lliO  Davenport  Terrace,  Taunton 

1969  Paul  Parks,  39  Hutchings  Street,  Dorchester 

1969  John  Sprague,  Laurie  Drive,  Williamstown 

1970  Miss  Nina  E.  Scarito,  9  Houston  Avenue,  Methuen 
1970  Mrs.  Lucy  W#  Benson,  h6  Sunset  Avenue,  Amherst 


Administrative  Staff  ' 

Owen  B.  Kiernan,  Commissioner  of  Education 

Thomas  J.  Curtin,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education 

Philip  G.  Cashraan,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education 

Edward  H.  Gilpatrick,  Business  Agent 

Gerald  F.  Lambert,  Coordinator,  Federally-Aided  Educational  Program 

Frank  W.  Callahan,  Assistant  Business  Agent 

William  J.  Wallace,  Senior  Attorney 

Helen  A.  Smith,  Supervisor  of  Personnel 

John  J.  Callahan,  Jr.,  Supervisor  in  Education 

James  E.  Burke,  Agent,  Board  of  Collegiate  Authority 

B.  Anne  Thomas,  Education  Information  Officer 

Katherine  F.  Murphy,  Secretary  to  the  Commissioner  ' 

Mary  E.  McKay,  Assistant  Secretary,  Board  of  Education,  and  Secretary, 

Board  of  Collegiate  Authority 
Mary  L.  Sullivan,  Administrative  Assistant 


DIVISIC         ICES  07  TIE  DEPAR 

Division  of  Elementary  a:  Education 

Everett  G.  Thistle,  Direct. 
Joseph  E.  BLllory,  Assistant  Director 


Joseph  E.  Bastable,  Senior  Supervisor,  Guidance,  Counseling  and  Tec 

VJarren  E,  Benson,  Senior  Supervisor,  Guidance  and  Placement 

John  A.  Calabro,  Senior  Supervisor,  English 

Ralph  H.  Colson,  Senior  Supervisor,  Health,  Physical  and  Safely  Education 

Margaret  L.  Droney,  Senior  Supervisor,  Reading 

Francis  J.  Farrenkopf,  Senior  Supervisor,  Guidance,  Counseling  and  Test- 
is 

Ernest  A,  Frechette,  Senior  Supervisor,  Modern  Foreign  Languages 

Arnold  F.  Lanni,  Senior  Supervisor,  History 

Jolin  P.  Ileal,  Senior  Supervisor,  Geography 

Thomas  P.  O'Connor,  Senior  Supervisor,  Science 

John  W,  Packard,  Senior  Supervisor,  Science 

J.'  lies  R.  Powers,  Senior  Supervisor,  Modern  Foreign  Languages 

Stewart  S*  Sargent,  Senior  Supervisor,  Science 

John  T.  Schemer,  Jr.,  Senior  Supervisor,  Elementary  Education 

Frederick  A.  Small,  Senior  Supervisor,  Compensatory  Services 

William  G.  Vassar,  Senior  Supervisor,  Academically  Talented 

Richard  P.  Charlton,  Supervisor,  Compansatory  Services 

Raymond  L„  Gehling,  Jr.,  Supervisor,  Conservation  Education 

John  A.  Geovanis,  Supervisor,  Secondary  Education 

William  Hewson,  Supervisor,  Guidance,  Counseling  and  Testing 

William  F.  Kelly,  Supervisor,  Elementary  Education 

Robert  M.  Lacey,  Supervisor,  Music 

Lawrence  W,  Latour,  Supervisor,  Geography 

Frank  J.  Luciano,  Jr.,  Supervisor,  Reading 

Robert  L„  Manning,  Supervisor,  Business  and  Office  Education 

Ernest  J.  Mas zone,  Supervisor,  Modern  Foreign  Languages 

Terrence  P.  O'Donnell,  Supervisor,  History 

Thomas  F.  Williams,  Supervisor,  Mathematics 

Anthony  J.  Zarella,  Supervisor,  Guidance,  Counseling  and  Testing 

Nicole  Tessier,  Specialist  in  Foreign  Languages,  Hayes -Fulbright 
Exchange  Program 

Lawrence  A#  Ovian,  Senior  Supervisor,  Secondary  Education,  leave  of 
absence  through  June  10,  1966 

Jesse  0.  Richardson,  Senior  Supervisor,  Science  and  Mathematics,  de- 
tached service  as  Director  of  Computer  Mathematics  Project 


Division  c .    atiotial  E d     on 
Walter  J.  I     ,  Director 

John  F.  Shea,  Assistant  Director 

James  L.  Burke,  Senior  Supervisor,  Industrial  Schools  for  Boys  and  Men 
Thomas  M.  Burke,  Senior  Supervisor,  Vocational  Art  Education  in  Industry 
Francis  J.  Lombard,  Senior  Supervisor,  Vocational  Administration 
William  J.  McConnell,  Senior  Supervisor,  Industrial  Schools  for  Boys  and 

Public  Service  Training 
John  P.  Morine,  Senior  Supervisor,  Occupational  Information  and  Vocational 

Guidance 
Robert  F.  Nolan,  Senior  Supervisor,  Surplus  Property  Distribution 
Jesse  A#  Taft,  Senior  Supervisor,  Agricultural  Schools  and  Departments 
Grace  L.  Nangle,  R.  N#,  Senior  Supervisor,  Practical  Nurse  Education 
Garrett  T.  Barry,  Senior  Supervisor,  Private  Trade  Schools 
Anthony  V.  Cipriano,  Senior  Supervisor,  Manpower  Development  and  Traini] 
John  Connolly,  Senior  Supervisor,  Manpower  Development  and  Train-'. 
Joseph  Barboro,  Jr.,  Supervisor,  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
William  P.  Boland,  Supervisor,  Industrial  Schools  for  Boys  and  Men 
William  J •  Butler,  Supervisor,  Manpower  Development  and  Traini 
Matthew  E,  Cardoza,  Supervisor,  Vocational  Administration 
c..  ,  Supervisor,  Industrial  Schools,  Household  Arts 

Schools  and  Departments  for  Girls  and  Women 

,  Supervisor,  Industrial  Schools  for  Boys  and  Ken 

John  W#  Fitzgerald,  Supervisor,  Industrial  Schools  for  Boys  and  1 

G.  Joseph  Gribowski,  Supervisor,  Agricultural  Schools  and  Departments 

(University  of  Massachusetts) 
Alfred  F.  Hoyle,  Supervisor,  Industrial  Schools  for  Boys  and  Men 
,  Supervisor,  Teacher  Training] Adult  Hon   aking  and 

Craft  Education 
Theodore  A.  Janiak,  Supervisor,  Vocational  Administration 
Helen  J«  McClintock,  Supervisor,  Adult  Homenaking  and  Craft  Education 
Mary  I,  McKay,  Supervisor,  Distributive  Education 

,  Supervisor,  Adult  Distributive  Education 

Agnes  M.  O'Neill,  Supervisor,  Household  Arts  (framing]   State  College) 
Raphaela  A.  Picucci,  Supervisor,  Practical  Nurse  Education 

,  Supervisor,  Manpower  Development  and  Training 

Ruth  11.   Shea,  Supervisor,  Industrial  Schools,  Household  Arts  Schools 

and  Departments 
,  Part-time  Assistant  Supervisor,  Agricultural  Schools 

and  Departments  (University  of  Massachusetts) 


In-Service  Training  for  Voter-* 


■• 


James  E.  Burke,  Agent,  Board  of  Collegiate  Authority,  and  Senior  Supervisor, 

Veterans1  Training 
,  Supervisor,  Veterans '  Training 
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Dr.  "on 

Otto  Kiessling,  Acting  Director 

Walter  Fe  Reavey,  Senior  £ .  rvisor  in  Education 
Carroll  F.  Tbwey,  Senior  Supervisor  in  Education 
Richard  W.  Clayton,  Jr.,  Supervisor  in  Education 
John  F.  Dulligan,  Supervisor  in  Education 
Thomas  S,  Hutcheson,  Supervisor  in  Education 
Robert  L.  McGrew,  Supervisor  in  Education 

old  F.  McNulty,  Supervisor  in  Education 
Leo  Fe  A.  Murphy,  Supervisor  in  Education 
Mary  K.  Prendergast,  Supervisor  in  Education 
Paul  0.  Reilly,  S\    isor  in  Education 
Carlo  A,  Simeoli,  Supervisor  in  Education 
Edward  T,  Sullivan,  Supervisor  in  Education 
Kelsey  B.  Sweatt,  Supervisor  in  Education,  and  Co-ordinator,  Audio  Visual 

Services 
Robert  B.  Wentworth,  Supervisor  in  Education 

« ,  Supervisor  in  Education 

William  A,  Goudsy,  Jr.,  Assistant  Supervisor  in  Education 
Harold  V.  McAuliffe,  Assistant  Supervisor  in  Education 
Melville  H.  Rood,  Jrc,  Assistant  Supervisor  in  Education 
Spencer  D.  Eddy,  Organizing  Extension  Instructor 
Patricia  Hollander,  Organizing  Extension  Instructor 
Gabriel  B.  Passero,  Organising  Extension  Instructor 
Joyce  A.  Tully,  Organizing  Extension  Instructor 
Joseoh  P.  Dubs,  University  Extension  Instructor 
Pamela  A#  Halewood,  University  Extension  Instructor 
Christine  S.  Hatch,  University  Extension  Instructor 
Sandra  J.  Schwartz,  University  Extension  Instructor 

Division  of  Special  Education 

William  A.  Philbrick,  Jr.,  Director 

Thomas  E,  Browne,  Supervisor,  Enotionally  Disturbed  Children 
HeD.cn  I,  Church,  Supervisor,  Physically  Handicapped  Children 
Anthony  V,  DeLeo,  Supervisor,  Mentally  Retarded  Children,  Bridgewater 

State  College 
Herbert  A.  Drew,  Supervisor,  Mentally  Retarded  Children,  Worcester  State 

College 
Catherine  G.  Fitzgerald,  Supervisor,  Mentally  Retarded  Children,  Springfield 
William  F.  Frary,  Supervisor,  Guidance,  Placement,  and *Follow-up  of  Retarded 

Children 
Marjorie  J.  Brye,  Supervisor,  Blind  and  Partially  Seeing  Children 
John  H.  Gray,  Supervisor,  Mentally  Retarded  Children,  Worcester  State  Colic 
Wilnia  A.  Hull,  Assistant  Supervisor,  Blind  and  Partially  Seeing  Children 
Marianne  C.  HcKeon,  Supervisor,  Deaf  Children 
John  F.  Murphy,  Supervisor,  Speech  Handicapped,  Hard  of  Hearing,  and  Aphasic 

Children 
William  J.  O'Brien,  Supervisor,  Mentally  Retarded  Children 
Nicholas  J.  Wells,  Senior  Si  |   .Isor,  Mentally  Retarded  Children 
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Division  of  c   '       <on 
Margaret  M.  Gcaran,  Director 

Laurence  M.  Bongiovanni,  Senior  Supervisor  in  Education  (Civics) 
Rita  J.  DeLeOj  Senior  Supervisor  in  Adult  Basic     tion 
Reno  J.  Bouchard,  Jrc,  Supervisor  in  Civic  Education 
Carl  Fuller,  Supervisor  in  Education 

Division  of  Teacher  Certification  and  Placement 
John  P.  McGrail,  Director 

David  Lc  Fiizpatrick,  Senior  Supervisor  in  Education 

Division  of  Research  and  Statistics 
Raymond  Se  Dower,  Jr«,  Director 

John  Torosian,  Senior  Supervisor  in  Education 

Frank  H.  Livak,  Senior  Supervisor  in  Education 

William  J.  Crowley,  Supervisor  in  Education 

Henry  P.  Perouin,  Supervisor  in  Education 

Glenn  A.  Uyers,  Supervisor  in  Education 

Thomas  P.  Lenane,  Assistant  Supervisor  in  Education 

Division  of  Library  Extension 

Tin  i   i  i  in     i     ii  1 1      ■     i      ■■    ma    ■  ii     m     ii    n  m     m  i     r  —  am     m    ■ wi  ■    i  ■  ■  nm  ■! 

6h8  Beacon  Street,  Boston  022l£ 
&6-U030 

Board  of  Library  Commissioners 

Terin  Expires 

1968  Richard  J.  Sullivan,  Chairman,  Reading 

1969  Hrs.  Lydia  Goodhue,  Secretary,  Wellesley 
1966  George  D.  Blackwood,  Arlington 

1968  Mrs.  Amy  Bess  Miller,  Pittsfield 

1970  James  F.  Francis,  Hew  Bedford 

V#  Genevieve  Galick,  Director 
Alice  M.  Cahill,  Assistant  Director 

M.  Elisabeth  Flynn,  Senior  Supervisor  of  Public  library  Development 

Catherine  R.  McCarthy,  Supervisor  of  Field  Services 
William  T.  Casey,  Supervisor  of  Field  Services 
CharD.es  W.  Adams,  Supervisor  of  School  Libraries 
Helen  H.  Tedford,  Chief  of  Book  Services 

Mary  H.  Burgarella,  Supervisor  of  Public  Libraiy  revelorr.ont 
Dina  G.  :  lgeri,  Administrative  Libraiy  Assistant 

,  Supervisor  of  Field  Services 

...  * ,  Supervisor  of  Field  Services 

,  Supervisor  of  Field  Services 

,  Supervisor  of  Field  Services 


<o 
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Office  of  School  h      hj 

600  Was    bon  Street,  Boston  02111 
5U2-88O0 

John  C.  Stalker,  Director 
Thomas  B#  Donoghue,  Assistant  Director 


^  Supervisor  in  Education 

Frances  R.  Culleh,  Assistant  Supervisor 

James  J.  MoGrath,  Supervisor  in  Account! 

Michael  J.  Rolli,  Supervisor  of  Distribution 

Joseph  J»  Bunevith,  Field  Agent  in  Accounting 

Joseph  A.  Cella,  Field  Agent  in  Accounting 

Robert  Re  Cleary,  Field  Agent  in  Accounting 

Bruno  Maule,  Field  Agent  in  Accounting 

Angelo  A.  Sbardella,  Field  Agent  in  Accounting 

Marjorie  E.  Cowles,  Field  Representative  in  Nutrition 

Louise  Frederick,  Field  Representative  in  Nutrition 

Ruth  H.  Ta'cor,  Field  Representative  in  Nutrition 

J.  Bernice  Bourell,  Fie3-d  Representative  in  Nutrition 


Division  of  3   '  ^ration  and  Americanization 

73  Tremont  Street,  Room  203,  Boston  021C3 

227-0718 

MEMBERS  OF  TIE  BOARD 

Term  Expires 

1966  Gemma  Valenti,  Chairman,  Medford 

3.965  Bernard  Harmon,  Brookline 

1965  Carol  Offenbach,  Melrose 

1966  Robert  E.  Patenaude,  North  Adams 

1967  Mary  E.  Twomey,  Belmont 
1967  Eleanor  Davoren,  Milford 

Teofilia  K,  Tattan,  Supervisor  of  Social  Service 

Social  Workers 

Carolyn  D.  Jackym  Marjorie  S.  Reynolds 

Bryna  Lansky  Guy  A.  Scutell 

District  Immigration  Agents 

Andrew  W.  Ansara,  Lawrence         John  A.  I-'    -s,  Springfield 

Daniel  J.  Donahue,  Fall  River      Edmund  B.  Medu  "  '  ,  Worcester 


<j 


Division  of  th<     id 

Ik   Court  Square,  Boston  02103 
£23-02< 

ADVISOKY  BOARD 

Tenn  Expires 

1967  Gregory  Khachadoorian,  Chairman,  Arlington 

1963'  George  Ale viz os,  Boston 

1966  Edward  J,  Waterhouse,  Waterto 

I969  Dace  Moore,  Braintree 

1969     than  L.  Shapiro,  Randolph 

John  F.  Mungovan,  Director 

Frederick  D.  Greehan,  Supervisor,  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

George  T.  Curtin,  Supervisor,  Individual  Services 

Michael  L.  Sullivan,  Supervisor  of  Research 

Mary  E#  McLaughlin,  Supervisor,  Children's  Services 

Ethel  I!,  Frederick,  Supervisor,  Aid  to  the  Blind 

Edward  F.  Durgin,  Supervisor  of  Industries 

Christine  A,  McLaughlin,  Supervisor,  Medical  Care 

Thomas  G#  O'Donnell,  Supervisor  in-Service  Training 

Mary  Fay  Callero,  Supervisor,  Home  Teaching 

.  School  Building  Assistance  Commission 


— -■— -  T 11 


88  Broad  Street,  Room  618,  Boston    0211.0 

U26-8863 

Ex  Officio,  Owen  B,  Kiernsn,  Commissioner  of  Education 

Term  Expires 

1971  Arthur  F.  Eldridge,  Chairman,  Shelburne  Falls 

1971  Gabriel  L.  DiBattista,  Milford 

1971  John  E.  Deady,  Dorchester 

1971  Harold  Holmquist,  Boylston 

1971  Albert  B.  Humphrey,  Great  Barrington 

1971  E.  Davis  Woodbury,  Milton 

Simeon  J.  Domas,  Administrator 
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Touchers'  Retirement  Board 
88  Broad  S    b,  Boston  02110 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD 
Ex  Officio,  Owen  B.  Kiernan,  Chairman 
Term  Expires 

1966  Raymon  W#  Eldridge,  Brookline 

1967  Helen  N.  Theinert,  Springfield 

Joseph  B#  Carroll,  Executive  Secretary- 
Division  of  Youth  Service 

II4  Sc.    t  Street,  Boston  02108 
727-2733 

YOUTH  SERVICE  BOARD 
Term  Expires 

1970  John  D.  Coughlan,  Director  of  Division  and  Chairman  of  the 

Youth  Service  Board,  Melrose 
Laura  C,  Strciadahl,  Assistant  to  the  Director 
1963'   Cecelia  McGovern  Field,  Chestnut  Hill 

1971  Joseph  W.  Zabriskie 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  SERVICE  TO  YOUTH 

Term  Expires 

1970  Els  a  Siipola,  Vice-Chairman,  Northampton 

1966  Edgar  Grecian,  Nevrton 

1966  John  R,  Mullen,  VJollaston 

1966  Reverend  William  H*  Roche,  Boston 

1966 

1968  Fred  S.  Fancy,  Dalton 
1968  Janes  R.  Goonan,  Kingston 
1968  Frank  Walters,  Watertown 
1968 

1970  Frauds   R.  Carroll,  Worcester 

1970  Elaine  A.  Dray,  Deerfield 

1970  William  W.Francis,  Boston 

1970  John  D.  O'Connor,  Westfield 

1970  James  K.  Quirk,  larmouth 

1970  Alberta  Roosa  Turner,  Boston 


ii 


ScliCOl 

Ind    Lai  School  for  Gir! 
Indus    1  School  for  Boys 
I#man  School  for  Boys 
Reception-Detention  Center  for  Girls 


Institute  for  Juvenile  Guidance 
Judge  John  J.  Connelly  Youth  Center 

Residential  Treatment  Unit 
Westfield  Detention  Center 
Worcester  Detention  Center 
Stephen  L.  French  Youth  Forestry 
Camp 


Superintendent 

Elizabeth  Van  Waters,  Lane  as 
John  Hastings j  Shirl 
Francis  Ordway,  Westborouj ' 

Beatrice  II.  Ingenere, 

105  South  Huntington  Ave., 
Boston 

John  Ball,  South  Bridgewater 

Francis  H.  Maloney,  Jrc, 

h5>0  Canterbury  Street,  Eos ton 

Patrick  F.  Creeden,  Oakdale 

Edward  Co^,:. 

Paul  T.  Leahy 


William  MacDonald,  East  Brewster 
Executive  Committee  for  Education?!  Televii 


Term  Expires 


1969 

1966 
1966 
1966 
1967 

196? 

1967 
1968 

1968 

1968 
1969 
1969 


William  Me  Powers,  Chairman,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Needham 

John  B«  Chaffee,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Wellesley 
Robert  D.  Russell,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Longmeadow 
W,  Gordan  Swan,  Chairman  of  the  School  Committee,  Hilton 
Thomas  J.  Cur tin,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education, 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Hart  Fessenden,  Headmaster,  Fessenden  School,  Newton 
Horace  W.  Hewlett,  Secretary,  Amherst  College,  Amherst 
William  J.  Cunningham,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Boston 
Rt.  Rev,  Consignor  Albert  W#  Low,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Archdiocese  of  Boston 
William  F.  Young,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Braintree 
Norman  Harris,  Education  Director,  Museum  of  Science,  Boston 
Robert  J.  McCartney,  University  of  Massachusetts 

Lauriston  Ward,  Jr.,  Executive  Director  of  the  21  Inch 
Classroom 

Mary  Anne  Jackson,  Assistant  Director  of  the  21  Inch 
Classroom 

Nancy  Taylor,  Field  Supervisor* 


30  Franklin  Street,  Boston  0213  0 
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Board  of  Ec       1  Assistance 


Ex  Officio,  Ouen  B.  Kiernan,  C      oner  of  Education 

Ex  Officio,  tlolin  V.   Lederle,  President  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts, 

Amherst 
Ex  Officio,  Helge  Hoist,  President,  Massachusetts  Higher  Education 

Assistance  Corporation,  Boston 
Ex  Officio,  Daniel  H.  OfLcary,  Chairman,  Lowell 

Term  Expires 

1966  Salvatore  Camelio,  Boston 

1966  J.  Henry  Goguen,  Leominster 

1966  Harry  Olins,  Boston 

1967  Andre;:  J.  Torrielli,  Belmont 

1968  Harold  C.  Case,  Boston 

1968  Reverend  Vincent  McQuade,  Andover 

1969  Charles  C.  Johnson,  Bedford 

Conrad  L.  Kohler,  Executive  Secretary 

]    dical.  Dental,  and  Nursing  Scholarship  Board 

l'l   '   ~   --*   1  ii*  Ti  i"iir   '      ir    ^«  11   1   ri  n  ■     r  '    "   ~~"      "   !'-■■■  i   r~  ■  n    i   ■   t   r  i  r 

Term  ExDires 


1966  Raymond.  P.  Harold,  Chairman,  Worcester 

1966  George  A.  Michael,  D.  Sc,  Secretary,  Boston 

1965  Sante  Caldarola,  M.  D.,  Springfield  ' 
1963'  Ivor  P.  Huzzy,  D.  M.  D.,  Orange 

1966  Rose  P.  Lynch,  Concord 

i960  Eleanor  A.  Gaffney,  Jamaica  Plain 

1967  Hyman  Duby,  M.  D#,  Plymouth 

1968  Sister  Miriam  Regina,  S.  P.,  Worcester 

Division  of  State  Colleges 

^0  Franklin  Street,  Boston  02110 
&2-2970 

Stuart  Macmillan,  Chairman,  Boston 

William  E.  Park,  Boston,  Vice-Chairman 

Alexander  Brin,  Boston 

Leo  C.  Donahue,  Scmerville 

Philip  Driscoll,  Waltham 

James  R.  Killian,  Jr#,  Cambridge 
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Division  of  State  Colleges 
(Continued) 

Thomas  D.  O'Connor,  Hingh 
Abram  L.  Sachar,  Wal ' 
Joseph  Salerno,  Boston 

Ex  Officio,  Owen  B.  Kiernan,  Commissioner  of  Education 
Ex  Officio,  V&lliam  F.  Looney,  President,  State  College,  Boston 

(BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  STATE  COLJZGES) 

John  Gillespie,  Director 
Francis  X.  Giiindon,  Assistant  Director 


State  College 

Boston 
Bridgewater 

Fitchburg 

Framingham 

Lowell 

North  Adams 

Sal 

Westfiold 

Worcester 

Massachusetts  College  of  Art 

Massachusetts  Maritime  Academy 


President 

William  F.  Loo.  5&6-ii5h5 

Adrian  Rondileau  697-6161 

James  J.  Hc-mmond  3^3-6Ip.7 

D.  Justin  KcCart:  872-3501 

Daniel  H.   O'leary  i£8-68£l 

Eugene  L6  Freel  663-6582 

Frederick  A.  Meier  7H5--0556 

Leonard  J.  Savignano  562-9. 

Eugene  A.  Sulliv^  756-5121 

Robert  L.  Sertoli!  73U-2310 

A.  Sanford  Limouze  759-5731 


S outhe as te rn  Mas s achusetts  Teclmological  Institute 

(NORTH  DARTI' 
997-9321 
TRUSTEES 


Term  Expires 


1966 
1963' 
1965 
1966 

1965 
1965 
1965 
1966 
1966 
1966 
1967 
1967 
1967 
1967 
1967 


Joseph  M.  Sous a,   Chairman,   New  Bedford 

Albert  G.  Kernel,  Vice-Chairman,  New  Bedford 

William  F.   Carney,   Secretary,  North  Dartmouth 

Robert  J.  Nagle,  Treasurer,  Fall  River 

George  S.  Carignan,  New  Bedford 

Joseph  Dawson,  Jr.,   South  Dartmouth 

Paul  0,  LaBelle,   Jr.,  North  Dartmouth 

Arthur  E.  Fitzgerald,   Lexington 

William  F.  Long,  Jr.,  Fall  River 

Lydia  B.  Nones,  New  Bedford 

Philip  J.  Assiran,   Taunton 

Robert  W.  Nelson,   Attleboro 

Ja  les  Pilkington,  Vestport 

Ralph  A.   Roberts,   Fall' River 

Sherwood  J.   Tarlow,  Newt. on 

Joseph  L.  Driscoll,  President 
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Lo::oH  Technolc  ute  of  Massachusetts 

1A-7811 

TRUSTS 

Ex  Officio,  Her  Honor,  Ellen  A.  Sampson,  Mayor 

Ex  Officio,  Owen  3.  Kieman,  Commissioner  of  Education 

Term  E^qyLres 

1966  Samuel  ELnanski,  Chairman,  Brookline 

1967  John  J.  Delmore,  Vice-Chairman,  Lowell 
1965  Thomas  T.  Clark,  Andover 
1965  Harold  VI.  Leitch,  Andover 
1965  Francis  P.  Madden,  Winthrop 

1965  Timothy  F.  Meehan,  Lowell 
196$        Irene  K.  Mitchell,  Dracut 

1966  Alvan  R,  Benjamin,  Boston 

1965  Israel  Cohen,  Newton 

1966  James  T.  Curtis,  Lowell 

1966  Sigmund  A.  Wesolowski,  Shirley 

1967  Joseph  A.  DeMambro,  Chestnut  Hill 
1967  Joseph  P.  Donahue,  Jr.,  Lowell 
1967  Lawrence  R.  Laughlin,  Chelmsford 
1967  Anne  D.  Minahan,  Lawrence 

Martin  J.  Lydon,  President 

University  of  M    '  setts,  .Amherst 

5U5-0111 

TRUSTEES 

Ex  Officio,  His  Excellency,  John  A.  Volpe,  Governor 

Ex  Officio,  Owen  B.  Kiernan,  Commissioner  of  Education 

Ex  Officio,  Charles  H.  McNamara,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 

Ex  Officio,  Alfred  L.  Frechette,  M.  D.,  Commissioner  of  Public  Health 

Ex  Officio,  Harry  C.  Solomon,  M.  D#,  Commissioner  of  Mental  Health 

Ex  Officio,  John  \J,   Lederle,  President  of  the  University 

Tern  Exnires 

1966  Dennis  M.  Crowley,  Boston 
i960  Martin  Sweig,  Winthrop 

1967  Fran::  L.  Boyden,  Deerfield 
1967  George  L.  Pumphret,  Dorchester 

3.968  Harry  Dunlap  Brown,  North  Chath-  . 

1963  John  W.  Haigis,  Jr.,  Greenfield 

1969  "  Most  Reverend  Christopher  J.  Weldon,  Springfield 


Un.iversi-l.vv-  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst 
(Continued) 


Term  Esquires 


1969  Fred  C,  Emerson,  Agawam 

1969  Edmund  J.  Croce,  Worcester 

1969  Hugh  Thompson,  Milton 

1969  Calvin  H.  Plimpton,  Amherst 

1970  Joseph  P.  Healey,  Arlington 

1970  Frederick  S.  Troy,  Boston 

1971  Robert  D.  Gordon,  Lincoln 

1971  Louis  He  Lyons,  Cambridge 

1972  Caroline  Rowland,  Boston 
1972  John  J.  Uaginnis,  Worcester 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  TRUSTEES 

His  Excellenoy,  John  A,  Volpe,  President 
Frank  L.  Boyuon,  Chairman,  Beerfield 
Robert  J«  McCartney,  Secretary,  Anherst 
Kenneth  W.  Johnson,  Treasurer,  Amherst 

John  IT.  Lederle,  President 

Board  of  Regional  Ccirrajini ty  Colleges 

Ex  Officio,  Owen  B.  Kiernan,  Commissioner  of  Education 

Ex  Officio,  Joseph  L«,  Driscoll,  President,  Southeastern  Massachusetts 

Technological  Institute 
Ex  Officio,  D,  Justin  McCarthy,  President,  State  College  at  Framing] 
Ex  Officio,  John  W.  Lederle,  President,  University  of  Massachusetts 

Tern  Expires 

1970  Kermit  C.  Morrissey,  Chairman,  Non-rood 

1965  Daniel  England,  Jr.,  Pittsfield 

1965  George  D.  Blackwood,  Arlington 

1966  Reverend  Raymond  Swords,  S.  J.,  Worcester 

1967  Margaret  P.  Bairibridge,  Waterto. 
1963  William  J.  Dean,  Holyoke 

1963 

1969  Theodore  Chase,  Dover 
1969 

1970  Henry  Foley,  Jamaica  Plain 
1970   Roger  L.  Putnam,  Sr#,  Petersh 

William  G.  Pwyer,  President 
John  V.  Costello,  Executive  Director 

727-2876 
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!-  lity  Colleges 

Berkshire  Community  College,  Pittsfield 

Thomas  E.  0{C'  1,  Presi<3 

Cape  Cod  C         nity  College,  Ifyannis 
E.  Carlet on  1  'son,  P.  nt 

775-1582 

Greeiii'ield  C<  imnunity  College,  Greenfield 

Lewis  0C  Turner,   President 

77U-U378 

Hoiyobe  Community  College,  Holyoke 

George  E.  Frost,   President 

536-X62U 

Massachusetts  Bay  Cor   tity  College,  Boston 
John  F.  McKensie,  President 
262-1303 

Mount  Wachusett  Community  College,  Gardner 

Arthur  F.  Haley.  President 

632-1250 

Northern  Essex  Community  College,  Haverhill 
Harold  Bentley,   Pre  it 

372-8501 

North  Shore  CoTinnnity  College,  Beverly 

Harold  E.  Shively,  President 

927-2123 

Quinsiganond  Corminity  College,  Worcester 

Paul  G.Preus,   President 

756-5703 
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Advisory  Board  of  Higher  Educ.     Policy 

Ex  Officio,  John  W.  ]    Ae,  President,  University  of  Massachusetts 
Ex  Officio,  Martin  J.  Lydon,  Presi  dent,  Iiowell  Technological  Institute 
Ex  Officio,  Joseph  II.  Souza,  Chai:   i  of  the  Board  of  Tn    s, 

Southeastern  Massachusetts  Technologic      Ltute 
Ex  Officio,  John  Gillespie,  Director  of  the  Division  of  State  Colleges 
Ex  Officio,  Kermit  C.  Morrissey,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Regional 

Community  Colleges 
Ex  Officio,  0::en  B,  Kiernan,  C   Lssioner  of  Education,  Chairman 

Appointees  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor: 

Term  Expires 

1965  niel  L.  Lowe ,  Jr.,  Newton 

1966  Frank  W.  Crimp,  Milton 

1967  Mrs.  Bruce  B.  Benson,  Amherst 

1968  Eliot  Ko  Cohen,  Newton 

1969  William  II .  Bixby,  Waban 

Richard  V.  McCann,  Executive  Director 

267-96^0 


FORMER  1  OF 


: 


DION  OR  THE 


ADVISOR!'  BOA 
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James  G.   Carter 
Eknsrson  Davis 
Edmund  Dwirfrb 


ORIGINAL  M    S--1837 

Horace  Mann 
Edward  A.  Newton 
Robert  Rantoulj  Jrc 

APPOINTED  SINCE 


Thomas  Robbins 
Jarcd  Sparks 


George  Putnam 
Charles  Hudson 
George  N.  Briggs 
William  G.  Bates 
John  W.  James 
Elisha  Bartlott 
Heman  Humphrey 
Stephen  C.  Phillips 
Barnas  Sears 
Edwin  H.  Chapin 
Henry  B.  Hooker 
Stephen  P.  Webb 
Thomas  Kinnicutt 
Joseph  W,  Ingraham 
John  A.  Bolles 
George  B.  Emerson 
Charles  K.  Time 
Mark  Hopkins 
Edward  Otheman 
Isaac  Davis 
Alexander  H,  Vinton 
George  S.  Boutwell 
Henry  Wheatland 
Hosea  Ballou 
Ariel  Parish 
Cornelius  C.  Felton 
Alonso  H.  Quint 
William  A.  Stearns 
Russell  Tomlinson 
Erastus  0.  Haven 
David  H.  Mason 
John  P.  Marshall 
Emory  Washburn 
Abner  J.  Phipps 
James  Fr   an  Clarke 
William  Rice 
John  D.  Philbrick 
Jeremiah  E.  Burke 
Samuel  T.  Seelye 
George  T.  Wilde 


Gardiner  G.  Hubbard 
Alonzo  A.  Mir 

Harry  Chapin 
Cons tan tine  C.  Esty 
Edward  3.  Gillett 
Phillips  Brooks 
Christopher  C.Hussey 
Charles  3.  Rice 
Elijah  3.  Stoddard 
Horatio  G.  Knight 
Ac  07  W.  May 

Charles  Francis  Adams, Jr, 
Milton  3.  Whitney 
Thomas  W.  Higginson 
Admiral  P.  Stone 
Francis  A.  Walker 
Edward  C.  Carrigan 
Horace  E.  Scudder 
Elmer  H.  Cap  en 
Kate  Gannett  '.'ells 
Alice  Freeman  Palmer 
George  I.  Aldrich 
George  H.  Conley 
Joel  D.  Miller 
Franklin  Carter 
Clinton  Q.  Richmond 
Caroline  Hasard 
Albert  E.  Wins hip 
Thomas  3.  Fit spat rick 
Frederick  P.  Fish 
Sarah  Louise  Arnold 
Simeon  3.  Chase 
Levi  L.  Conant 
Frederick  W.  Hamilton 
Paul  H.  r" 
James  Chalmers 
Margaret  Slattery 
Samuel  L.  Powers 
Michael  J.  Downey 
George  H.  Wrexm 


Arthur  H.  Lo- 

Ella  Lyman  Cabot 

Grace  S.  Mansfield 

Henry  B.  Sawyer 

Walter  V.  McDuffee 

Lincoln  Filene 

Mary  E.  Murray 

P.  A.  O'Connell 

Roger  L.  Putnam 

Thomas  H.  Sullivan 

Kathryn  A.  Doyle 

Mrs,  Anna  M.  Pc-.rer 

Ada  L.  Corns took 

Dr.  Francis  T.  Spaulding 

Mrs.  Flora  Lsne 

Bancroft  Beatley 

John  J.Walsh 

Ruth  C.  Re die 

Hon.   Michael  H.   Sullivan 

David  D.  Scannell,  M.  D. 

Dr.  Walter  F.  Downey 

Dr.  Frank  L.  Boy den 

Grace  A.  Buxton 

G.  John  Gregory 

Dr.  Ovren  B.  Kiernan 

Mrs.  Julia  M,  Fuller 

Allan  R.  Finlay 

Hon.  Frank  W.  Tomasello 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Cornelius 

T.  H.  Sherlock 
Mrs.  Alice  M.   Lyons 
Mrs.  Robert  A.  Pederson 
Dr.  John  W.  Me Devi tt 
Dr.  Leo  C.  Donah 
Dr.  James  R.  Killian,  Jr. 
Stuart  Macmillan 
Dr.  William  E.   Park- 
Philip  Driscoll 
Dr.  Abram  L.  Sachar 
Thomas  D.  O'Connor 
Dr.  Alexander  Brin 
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Edward  Everett 

;   cus  Norton 
John  Davis 
George  H.  Briggs 
George  S,  Boutwell 
John  H.  Clifford 
Emory  Washburn 
Henry  J.  Gardner 
Nathaniel  P.  Banks 
John  A,  Andzt 
Alexander  H.  Bullock 


EX-OFFICIIS  -  GOVERNORS 

William  Claflin 
William  B.  Washburn 
William  Gaston 
Alex*  nder  H.  Bice 
Thomas  Talbot 
John  D,  LoDg 
Benjamin  F„  Butler 
George  D.  Robinson 
Oliver  Ames 
John  Q.  A.  Brackett 
William  E.  Russell 


Frederic  T.  Greenha] 
K'jger  Wolcott 
W.  Murray  Crane 
John  L.  Bates 
William  L.  Douglas 
Curtis  Guild,  Jr. 
Eben  S.  Draper 
Eugene  N.  Foss 
David  I.  Walsh 
Samuel  W.  McCall 
Calvin  Coolidge 


George  Hull 
Henry  H.  Childs 
John  Reed 
Henry  W,  Cushnan 
Elisha  Huntington 
William  C.  Plunkett 
Simon  Brown 
Henry  W.  Benchley 


EX-OFFICIIS  -  LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS 

Eliphalct  Trask 
John  Z.  Goodrich 
John  Nesmith 
Joel  Hayden 
William  Claflin 
Joseph  Tucket 
Thomas  Talbot 
Horatio  G.  Knight 


Byron  Weston 
Oliver  Ames 
William  Ha: 
Louis  A.  Frothingham 

Robert  Luce 
Edward  P.  Barry 
Grafton  De  Cushing 
Charming  H.  Cox 


1837-18U8 
I8h9-l8# 


SECRETARIES  OF  THE  BOARD 


Horace  Mann 
Barnas  Sears 
18^6-2.660  George  S.  BoutweU 
I86I-I876  Joseph  White 


1877-1893 
189^-1902 

1903-190)4 

190l;-19l5 


John  W.  D-j.cI-2.rs0n 
Frank  A.  Kill 
C.  B.  Tillinghast 
George  H.  Martin 


COMMISSIONERS  OF  EDUCATION 


1909-191$  David  Snedden 
1916-1935  Payson  Smith 
1935-1938  James  G.  Peardon 


1939-19li3  Walter  F.  Downey 

3,91-3-191.6  Julius  E.  Warren 

19U6-1957  John  J.  Desmond,  Jr, 

1957-  Br.  Owen  B.  Kiernan 
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Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education 


ANNUAL     REPORT 

of  the 

BOARD      OF      EDUCATION 


The  Board  of  Education  is  responsible  for  the  formulation  of  educational 
policies  as  they  affect  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  Commissioner  and  the  Department  are  responsible  for  implementing  these  poli- 
cies. The  former  is  a  group  of  laymen  who  have  been  meeting  twice  a  month  to 
consider  broad,  general  questions.  The  latter  is  a  group  of  professionals  who  devote 
their  full  time  to  the  specific  and  detailed  improvement  of  the  schools. 

In  its  first  eight  months  the  present  Board  has  given  priority  to  the  following 
moves: 

1.  Strengthening  the  Department  by  the  appointments  of  highly  qualified 
Associate  and  Assistant  Commissioners. 

2.  Mandating    minimum   daily   and   yearly   schedules   for  all  schools. 

3.  Seeking  compliance  on  the  part  of  all  communities  in  the  Common- 
wealth with  the  Racial  Imbalance  Law. 

4.  Informing   the   public  of  the   plans   and  needs  of  the  Department. 

5.  Considering  the  critical  need  for  fiscal  autonomy  for  the  Department. 

6.  Seeking  to  cooperate  with  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  and  the 
Advisory  Council  in  promoting  better  education  at  all  levels. 

7.  Consulting  with  the  Governor  and  with  members  of  the  Legislature 
on  ways  and  means  of  providing  every  Massachusetts  boy  and  girl 
with  an  even  better  opportunity  to  leam  and  mature. 
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Horace  Mann,  elected  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  1837, 
once  said: 

"Education,  beyond  all  other  devices  of  human  origin,  is  the  great  equalizer 
of  the  conditions  of  men— the  balance  wheel  of  the  social  machinery.  For  the  creation 
of  wealth,  a  wealthy  people  or  a  wealthy  nation,  intelligence  is  the  grand  condition. " 
His  comment  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Board  of  Education  subscribes  wholereartedly 
to  the  idea  that  the  improvement  of  schools  is  the  Commonwealth's  primary  public 
business.  I  commend  to  your  reading  the  detailed  reports  which  follow  concerning 
the  stewardship  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  several  officers  of  the 
Department. 


LtCC 


f-*si*rfc*4(. 


William  G.  Saltonstall,  Chairman 
State  Board  of  Education 
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Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education 


ANNUAL      REPORT 

of  the 

COMMISSIONER      OF      EDUCATION 


In  the  1965  Annual  Report  three  historical  segments  were  described  concerning 
the  activities  of  the  Commonwealth's  Board  of  Education,  viz.,  the  period  from  the 
Board's  establishment  in  1837  to  1919,  from  that  year  to  the  1947  reorganization,  and 
the  current  period  which  has  just  terminated.  The  passage  of  Chapter  572  of  the 
Acts  of  1965  marked  the  end  of  another  era  and  the  beginning  of  what  will  constitute 
a  fourth  distinct  period  in  our  history  of  education.  The  report  closed  with  a  deserved 
tribute  to  those  outgoing  members  who  had  given  so  generously  of  their  time  and 
talents.  As  we  begin  anew,  it  is  appropriate  to  comment  on  the  dedicated  and  effi- 
cient manner  in  which  eleven  new  members  have  faced  the  major  issues  and  chal- 
lenges before  us. 

During  the  transitional  period,  inevitably  there  must  be  a  blending  of  objec- 
tives and  programs  and  Board  identities  may  become  somewhat  blurred.  These 
devoted  men  and  women,  however,  seek  no  credit  for  achievements  of  even  the  highest 
order  but  rather  share  the  continuing  goal  of  maintaining  quality  education  for  the 
children,  youth  and  adults  of  this  great  Commonwealth.  Several  of  the  following 
projects  were  initiated  by  one  Board  and  strengthened  or  brought  to  fruition  by  the 
other.  Merely  for  the  purpose  of  historical  reference  in  the  Department's  129  years 
of  official  existence,  the  change  of  command  took  place  on  January  25,  1966. 


ONGOING   PROGRAMS 

The  long  range  plan  to  establish  regional  centers  in  strategic  locations 
throughout  the  state  is  beginning  to  take  shape.  During  the  year  arrangements  were 
completed  to  open  the  first  two  in  Pittsfield  and  Worcester.  Initial  funding  of  the 
projects  was  received  from  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  under  Title  V  of  the  Ele- 
mentary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (P.L.  89-10).  State  monies,  of  course, 
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will  be  needed  for  program  extensions.  In  all,  six  centers  are  being  planned  and  we 
are  encouraged  by  the  widespread  support  by  professionals  and  laymen  concerning 
the  pilot  projects.  The  effectiveness  of  the  Department's  efforts  to  improve  instruc- 
tion should  be  enhanced  manifold. 

During  the  year  there  has  been  no  dimunition  of  effort  concerning  a  number  of 
other  significant  projects.  Among  these,  CAM  (Computer  Assisted  Mathematics)  con- 
tinues to  hold  much  promise.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Department  led  the  nation 
in  introducing  a  system  of  teaching  mathematics  by  means  of  a  time-shared  computer 
system.  This  experimentation  is  resulting  in  benefits  not  only  to  the  students  and 
faculties  of  the  six  participating  school  systems,  but  to  the  entire  educational  com- 
munity. With  additional  grants  it  is  our  hope  to  include  a  number  of  other  schools 
during  the  second  year  of  operation. 

A  parallel  curriculum  study  materialized  as  a  result  of  the  Department's 
proximity  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  Center  in  Cambridge. 
Following  preliminary  discussions  with  NASA  officials,  the  first  contract  of  its  kind 
was  signed  on  October  1, 1965.  It  calls  for  the  Department  to  produce  space-oriented 
curriculum  resource  guides  for  use  in  all  grades.  Twelve  knowledgeable  citizens 
have  agreed  to  serve  on  an  Advisory  Committee  and  an  equal  number  of  educators 
and  scientists  are  members  of  a  Working  Committee  which  will  carry  out  study  and 
research  functions  in  the  production  of  effective  guides.  The  exploration  of  this  new 
and  meaningful  frontier  has  powerful  implications  for  our  entire  system  of  education 
and  we  look  forward  to  the  development  of  a  prototype  which  can  serve  sister  states 
and  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Another  frontier  which  excites  the  imagination  of  students  and  teachers  is 
the  current  attempt  to  learn  more  about  the  oceans.  For  centuries  our  knowledge 
has  been  limited  to  the  surface  or  the  top  few  hundred  feet  of  the  waters  which  cover 
over  70%  of  the  earth.  Today,  national  security  dictates  appropriate  control  of  the 
seas,  and  continuing  prosperity  in  an  age  of  population  explosions  demands  that  we 
look  to  the  sea  for  food  and  economic  resources.  As  was  the  case  with  the  NASA 
project,  we  sought  and  received  professional  help  from  another  neighbor.  This 
time  the  world  renowned  Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  Institution  agreed  to  enter  into 
partnership  with  us.  With  financial  support  from  the  Link  Foundation,  a  preliminary 
conference  was  held  on  May  20  and  21  for  prominent  oceanographers,  scientists,  and 
educators.  One  unanimously  supported  conclusion  involved  the  immediate  inclusion 
of  meaningful  courses  in  the  earth  sciences,  not  only  at  the  secondary  school  level 
but  in  the  elementary  schools  as  well.  The  proceedings  and  recommendations  are 
to  be  published  and  distributed  widely  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Among  the 
recommendations  will  be  the  convening  of  a  larger  national  meeting  to  develop 
teaching  units  and  materials  which  will  take  full  advantage  of  this  fast  growing  field 
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of  knowledge.    Here  again,  is  evidence  of  the  Commonwealth's  leadership  in  the  total 
spectrum  of  education  and  its  allied  fields. 


A   PLAN    FOR   CURRICULUM   INNOVATION 

The  above  described  projects  represent  a  fraction  of  the  Department's  overall 
attempt  to  improve  quality  in  nearly  400  of  the  state's  school  systems.  No  other 
agency  is  in  such  a  strategic  leadership  position.  Yet,  the  effort  never  has  been 
underwritten  adequately,  nor  have  we  been  staffed  properly  ^to  perform  this  function. 
Department  personnel,  including  the  Commissioner,  must  undertake  such  assignments 
on  a  marginal-time  basis.  Although  this  observation  has  been  made  previously,  it  is 
encouraging  to  note  that  the  so-called  Willis  Commission  was  not  unmindful  of  the 
need  for  planned  change.  In  regard  to  innovation  the  report  included  the  following 
statement: 

It  is  supremely  important  for  every  local  school  to  make  its  own  de- 
cisions on  the  substance  of  curriculum  changes.  It  is  supremely  important  for 
every  local  school  to  make  such  decisions  freely  and  with  full  information. 
Since  the  State  Department  is  desperately  short  of  the  resources  it  needs  to 
bring  full  information  about  curriculum  innovations  to  local  schools,  far  too 
many  local  schools  are  limited  in  deciding  what  to  teach  and  how.  Many  teach- 
ers and  administrators  are  far  too  busy  to  keep  up  with  educational  develop- 
ments; even  those  who  find  time  to  read  about  them  may  not  have  a  chance  to 
see  them  in  action.  In  fact  many  local  people  depend  on  textbook  salesmen  for 
much  information  about  the  wider  world  of  educational  change.  While  such 
sources  of  information  are  clearly  to  be  preferred  to  none  at  all,  their  com- 
mercial biases  are  inescapable  and  their  fullness  questionable.  An  orderly, 
disinterested,  comprehensive,  and  permanent  flow  of  educational  information  to 
schools  is  essential.  It  should  come  from  the  State  Department  of  Education. 


This  past  year  another  study  resulted  in  similar  conclusions  being  drawn. 
Specific  reference  is  made  to  a  report  which  was  initiated  by  the  Governor  and  in- 
volved the  assignment  of  Task  Forces  made  up  of  distinguished  business  leaders  to 
the  several  major  departments  in  state  government.  Messrs.  Edgar  J.  Moor  and  Robert 
Saltonstall  who  made  up  the  Task  Force  on  Education  presented  solid  evidence  in 
support  of  the  Department's  plea  for  the  elimination  of  the  indefensible  lag  in  dis- 
seminating information  concerning  promising  educational  practices.  To  answer  the 
"how"  question,  Mr. .  Saltonstall  was  instrumental  in  authorizing  a  small  grant  for 
such  a  purpose  from  the  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company.  A  visiting  professor 
at  Harvard,  Dr.  Richard  0.  Carlson  of  the  University  of  Oregon's  Center  for  the  Ad- 
vanced Study  of  Educational  Administration,  collaborated  with  the  Commissioner  in 
the  conduct  of  this  research  project.  At  year's  end  the  report  was  being  readied  for 
publication    under  the   title   "A  Plan  For  Curriculum  Innovation  In  Massachusetts." 
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No  attempt  will  be  made  in  this  report  to  present  details  of  the  plan.  In  summa- 
ry, however,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  dissemination  system  to  be  effective 
must  encompass  five  functions;  viz.,  (1)  search,  (2)  selection,  (3)  evaluation,  (4)  dis- 
semination, and  (5)  demonstration.  Because  of  the  complexify  of  this  operation  to 
say  nothing  of  the  low  priority  it  is  bound  to  receive  on  a  marginal  time  basis,  we 
recommend  the  establishment  of  a  separate  bureau.  It  would  carry  the  title  "Bureau 
of  Curriculum  Innovation"and  be  placed  in  the  Division  of  Curriculum  and  Instruc- 
tion. In  this  fashion  a  director  and  staff  could  concentrate  their  full-time  energies  on 
promising  new  solutions  to  pressing  educational  problems.  In  partnership  with  other 
responsible  divisions  and  bureaus  within  the  Department,  school  systems  would  be 
guided  from  the  early  stages  of  interest  through  the  evaluation  and  trial  stages  to 
ultimate  adoption.  Substantial  dividends  would  be  returned  to  the  Commonwealth  and 
its  school  systems. 


LEGISLATION 

Because  of  the  volume  of  legislative  enactments,  it  is  not  practical  to  list 
each  and  every  Act  and  Resolve  pertaining  to  education.  Over  the  years,  the  Commis- 
sioner has  selected  those  of  greatest  impact  and  presented  a  summary  listing.  Oc- 
casionally, action  by  the  General  Court  is  of  such  significance  as  to  warrant  separate 
treatment.  This  year  three  are  so  categorized,  viz.,  Chapters  641  (Racial  Imbalance 
Law)  and  763  (Collective  Bargaining  Law)  of  the  Acts  of  1965,  and  Chapter  14  (Sales 
Tax)  of  the  Acts  of  1966.  Because  of  the  importance  of  the  first  named  and  the 
amount  of  Board  time  devoted  to  its  implementation,  comment  will  be  reserved  for 
another  section  of  this  Annual  Report. 

Chapter  763  represents  another  "first"  in  the  Commonwealth's  history  of  edu- 
cation. Although  collective  bargaining  has  long  been  associated  with  the  nation's 
major  industries,  this  legislation  is  made  novel  by  the  inclusion  of  school  committees 
and  school  personnel.  The  Act  mandates  collective  bargaining  agents  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  State  Labor  Relations  Commission.  One  of  the  most  important 
features  of  the  new  law  involves  a  situation  where  there  are  two  contending  employee 
organizations  desiring  to  represent  the  teachers  and  others.  The  winner  of  an  elec- 
tion conducted  by  the  State  Labor  Relations  Commission  will  represent  all  of  the 
employees  in  the  bargaining  unit  and  the  loser  will  play  no  part  in  negotiations. 
Because  of  the  recency  of  its  passage,  it  would  not  be  appropriate  to  comment  on  its 
implementation  at  this  time,  although  the  Department  Counsel  has  forwarded  a  de- 
tailed analysis  to  assist  school  officials  throughout  the  state. 

Eighteen  years  have  elapsed  since  the  last  major  overhaul  of  the  state's  re- 
imbursement system.    Specific  reference  is  made  to  Chapter  643  of  the  Acts  of  1948 
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at  which  time  school  aid  was  doubled.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  compounding 
of  the  inequalities  built  into  the  original  formula,  principally  due  to  the  freezing  of 
equalized  valuations  by  the  Legislature.  The  problem  of  adequate  revenue,  however, 
constituted  the  primary  source  of  aggravation.  Previously,  school  aid  monies  came 
directly  from  the  state's  income  tax,  with  local  communities  relying  on  property  taxes 
for  the  main  support  of  schools.  After  considerable  debate  the  General  Court  enacted 
Chapter  14  of  the  Acts  of  1966  which  provides  for  a  3%  limited  sales  tax.  With  this 
new  source  of  funds  and  with  a  more  up-to-date  formula,  state  reimbursements  on 
account  of  schools  will  reach  an  estimated  all-time  high  entitlement  of  $185,000,000. 
For  purposes  of  comparison,  total  aid  for  the  last  fiscal  year  was  approximately 
$94,000,000. 

One  last  enactment  warrants  comment,  not  because  of  its  effect  on  the  two 
communities  involved,  but  rather  because  of  the  probability  of  a  trend  which  could 
destroy  school  district  reorganization  in  Massachusetts.  For  political  rather  than 
educational  reasons,  Chapter  392  found  its  way  into  the  statute  books  in  June,  1966. 
It  authorized  the  dissolution  of  the  West  Bridgewater-Raynham  School  Union  even 
though  the  enrollments  (1021  and  1143  respectively)  were  well  below  the  recommend- 
ed minimum  for  independent  districts.  The  Board  of  Education  vigorously  dissents 
from  any  legislative  policy  which  mandates  the  establishment  and/or  maintenance  of 
very  small  school  districts.  The  members  note,  also,  that  this  Act  flagrantly  dis- 
regards the  mandate  contained  in  Chapter  572  of  the  Acts  of  1965  that  the  new  Board 
of  Education  should  be  responsible  for  planning  general  education  throughout  the 
Commonwealth. 

Nationally,  regionally,  and  on  the  state  level,  there  is  indisputable  documen- 
tation concerning  the  indefensible  nature  of  small,  inefficient  school  systems.  For 
the  first  time  in  many  years  the  General  Court  has  seen  fit  to  bypass  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  in  so  doing,  opens  the  door  to  numerous  requests  from  other  towns 
which  have  been  denied  the  questionable  right  to  set  up  small,  independent  school 
systems.  There  might  possibly  be  exceptions  due  to  extenuating  circumstances 
such  as  distance  and  topography  in  sparsely  settled  or  rural  areas,  but  most  assured- 
ly, West  Bridgewater  and  Raynham  do  not  qualify  for  placement  in  such  a  category. 

Additionally,  although  it  may  sound  democratic  to  allow  communities  to  es- 
tablish small  school  systems  independently  and  "pay  their  own  way,"  in  every 
instance  over  the  years  the  payments  have  not  been  adequate  and  the  amounts  ex- 
pended, number  of  professionals  per  thousand  pupils,  quality  of  multi-track  curricula 
and  other  measures  customarily  fall  far  below  minimum  standards.  It  is  interesting 
to  read  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth  dating  back  to  Horace  Mann  and  the  first 
Board  of  Education  and  note  the  repeated  references  to  the  critical  need  for  an 
adequately  sized  school  district.  Of  more  recent  vintage  is  the  $250,000  statewide 
survey  which  drew  exactly  the  same  conclusion,  and  led  to  the  enactment  of  the 
above  mentioned  Chapter  572. 
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If  the  Commonwealth  is  serious  about  the  charge  concerning  quality  education 
and  the  responsibility  which  it  has  assigned  to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  it  must 
face  squarely  the  difficult  task  of  school  district  reorganization  and  allow  the  Hoard 
to  make  appropriate  judgments. 


Acts  of  1965  SELECTED    ACTS 

Chapter 

610  —  An  Act  authorizing  the  Office  of  School  Lunch  Programs  in  the  De- 
partment of  Education  to  establish  standards  and  qualifications  for 
certain  food  service  personnel  in  public  schools  and  to  establish 
training   programs   for  such  personnel.      Approved   August  2,   1965. 

641  —  An  Act  providing  for  the  elimination  of  racial  imbalance  in  the  public 
schools.    Approved  August  18,  1965. 

701  —  An  Act  authorizing  certain  retarded  children  attending  special  classes 
for  the  mentally  retarded  to  continue  with  such  classes  after  age 
sixteen.    Approved  September  20,  1965. 

741  —  An  Act  further  regulating  school  attendance.  Approved  October  26. 
1965. 

751  —  An  Act  authorizing  the  formation  of  a  vocational  regional  school 
district  by  the  City  of  Taunton  and  the  Towns  of  Berkley,  Bridge 
water,  Dighton,  Middleborough,  Raynham,  Rehoboth  and  Seekonk. 
Approved  November  9,  1965. 

763  —  An  Act  providing  for  the  election  of  representative  bargaining  agents 
with  political  subdivisions  of  the  Commonwealth.  Approved  Novem- 
ber 17,  1965. 

818  —  An  Act  confirming  the  formation  of  the  Berkshire  Hills  Regional 
School  District.    Approved  December  29,  1965. 

Acts  of  1966 

Chapter 

14  —  An  Act  imposing  a  temporary  tax  on  retail  sales,  and  a  temporary 
excise  upon  the  storage,  use  or  other  consumption,  of  certain  tangible 
personal  property,  revising  and  imposing  certain  other  taxes  and 
excises,  establishing  the  local  aid  fund,  and  providing  for  the  dis 
tribution  of  funds  therefrom  to  cities  and  towns.  Approved  March  2. 
1966. 

58       —  An  Act  requiring  the  Board  of  Education  to  grant  certain  certificates 
to  certain  school  personnel.    Approved  March  16,  1966. 
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Acts  of  1966 
Chapter 

72  —  An  Act  requiring  the  establishment  of  occupational  training  programs 
in  public  schools  for  mentally  retarded  children  eighteen  years  of  age 
or  under.    Approved  March  16,  1966. 

130  —  An  Act  providing  for  the  opening  of  each  school  day  with  a  period  of 
silent  meditation.    Approved  April  4,  1966. 

143  —  An  Act  authorizing  school  committees  to  reimburse  teachers  for 
certain  tuition  charges  and  fees.   Approved  April  11,  1966. 

150  —  An  Act  requiring  physical  education  to  be  carried  on  daily  in  the 
public  schools.    Approved  April  11,  1966. 

164  —  An  Act  authorizing  the  Massachusetts  Higher  Education  Assistance 
Corporation  to  make  loans  to  freshmen  students  at  certain  educational 
institutions.    Approved  April  18,  1966. 

185  —  An  Act  relative  to  the  suspension  of  teachers  and  superintendents  of 
public  schools.    Approved  April  21,  1966. 

392  —  An  Act  authorizing  the  dissolution  of  the  Superintendency  Union 
comprising  the  Towns  of  West  Bridgewater  and  Raynham.  Approved 
June  21,  1966. 

412  —  An  Act  authorizing  school  committees  to  expend  during  the  current 
year  certain  federal  funds  received  for  educational  purposes  without 
including  the  purpose  of  such  expenditure  in,  or  applying  such  amount 
to,   any  budget  or  appropriation  request.     Approved  June  30,  1966. 


THE   ISSUE   OF   RACIAL   IMBALANCE 

In  the  above  listed  legislation,  one  action  of  the  General  Court  places  Massa- 
chusetts in  a  unique  position  of  national  leadership.  While  other  states  and  the 
Congress  debated  the  issue,  the  Commonwealth  aggressively  and  courageously  took 
steps  to  face  up  to  this  most  sensitive  of  human  relations  problems  and  passed,  by 
an  overwhelming  margin,  the  State  Racial  Imbalance  Law  (Chapter  641).  No  city  of 
any  size  and  no  major  state  has  been  without  incident  as  the  controversy  deepens. 
In  spite  of  the  emphatic  pronouncement  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  over 
twelve  years  ago,  de  jure  segregation  continues  to  plague  certain  sections  of  the 
nation.  De  facto  segregation  is  found  elsewhere.  Regardless  of  the  terminology 
used— the  Commonwealth  chose  "racial  imbalance"  as  the  most  appropriate  description 
of  our  problems— the  obligation  to  initiate  corrective  measures  is  clearly  apparent. 
The  causes  extend  well  beyond  the  perimeters  of  the  school  and  its  adjacent  play- 
ground, but  school  committees  and  administrators  have  a  legal,  moral  and  professional 
duty  to  correct  imbalance  whenever  and  wherever  it  is  found. 
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Section  37C,  which  follows,  serves  as  an  effective  preamble  for  the  only  im- 
balance law  of  its  kind  in  the  country: 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  common- 
wealth to  encourage  all  school  committees  to  adopt  as 
educational  objectives  the  promotion  of  racial  balance 
and  the  correction  of  existing  racial  imbalance  in  the 
public  schools.  The  prevention  or  elimination  of  racial 
imbalance  shall  be  an  objective  in  all  decisions  involving 
the  drawing  or  altering  of  school  attendance  lines  and 
the  selection  of  new  school  sites.    (Emphasis  Supplied) 

Other  sections  of  the  Act  provide  for  orderly  procedures  of  implementation,  including 
the  rendering  of  technical  and  other  assistance  by  the  state  in  the  formulation  and 
execution  of  plans  to  eliminate  imbalance.  In  this  connection  the  Board  and  the  De- 
partment Task  Force  have  invested  several  hundred  man-hours  of  work  in  attempting 
to  assist  the  five  communities  in  which  imbalance  was  found  to  exist.  In  four  out  of 
five  of  the  cities  involved  substantial  progress  has  been  realized.  The  fifth  city  is 
the  Commonwealth's  Capital,  and  as  this  report  goes  to  press,  it  appears  that  the 
matter  may  be  heading  for  judicial  review  in  the  courts. 

The  Boston  conflict  appears  to  revolve  around  two  related  issues,  viz.,  the 
so-called  "neighborhood  school"  and  school  transportation.  In  the  former,  it  has  been 
alleged  that  the  Board  is  not  sympathetic  to  the  neighborhood  school  concept.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  What  the  Board  is  attempting  to  do  is  in  line  with  the 
position  of  competent  authorities  everywhere,  i.e.,  to  build  neighborhood  units  which 
meet  the  needs  of  this  century  rather  than  the  last.  Boston  has  certain  schools  which 
enroll  less  than  200  children.  A  majority  of  these  rather  ancient  buildings  have  been 
scheduled  for  demolition  on  the  recommendation  of  the  last  three  Superintendents  of 
Schools.  Comprehensive  surveys  have  been  made  by  outside  experts  and  the  same 
conclusions  reached.  The  Board  is  in  complete  agreement  with  these  findings,  and 
is  recommending  a  redistricting  plan  which  will  result  in  larger  and  more  modem 
neighborhood  schools  which  might  serve  between  1,000  and  2,000  students.  Cities 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  Commonwealth  are  considering  "educational  parks"  of  this 
type,  and  in  some  cases,  these  may  enroll  as  many  as  10,000.  Again,  the  key  is  an 
attractive,  safe  and  modern  school  plant  rather  than  the  replacement  of  one  small 
ghetto  school  with  another  of  equal  size.  Even  in  the  smallest  of  our  communities, 
we  would  not  recommend  the  construction  of  such  a  tiny  and  inefficient  unit.  Beyond 
the  implications  of  creating  or  perpetuating  imbalance  by  constructing  such  schools, 
the  program  itself  would  not  be  geared  to  meeting  the  current  needs  of  our  children 
and  youth. 

The  second  issue,  also,  has  been  somewhat  distorted  in  that  opponents  of  the 
Board's  plan  refer  to  compulsory  or  forced  school  bussing.  On  a  typical  school  day 
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over  400,000  Massachusetts  children  are  transported  in  safe  and  modern  vehicles. 
The  entire  system  is  voluntary  and  no  child  need  use  the  service  if  the  parent  objects. 
As  a  double  safeguard  to  keep  transportation  in  the  permissive  rather  than  the  manda- 
tory category,  the  drafters  of  the  racial  imbalance  law  included  the  following  section: 

No  school  committee .  . .  shall  be  required  as  a  part  of  its 
plan  to  transport  any  pupil  to  any  school  outside  its 
jurisdiction  or  to  any  school  outside  the  school  district 
established  for  his  neighborhood,  if  the  parent  or  guardian 
of  such  pupil  files  written  objection  thereto  with  such 
school  committee.    (Emphasis  Supplied) 

The  Board  will  continue  to  work  with  local  school  officials  in  attempting  to 
solve  the  above  described  impasse  and  to  reach  defensible  solutions.  With  citizens 
of  good  will  everywhere,  we  share  the  goal  of  providing  quality  educational  services 
to  all  children  and  youth  regardless  of  the  extenuating  circumstances  of  background. 


PROBLEMS  AND  CHALLENGES 

The  need  for  a  viable  organization  to  administer  the  increasingly  complex  pro- 
grams of  our  school  and  collegiate  systems  has  never  been  more  important.  This  is 
the  case  not  only  in  Massachusetts  but  throughout  the  nation.  The  racial  issue 
discussed  above  has  shaken  sister  states  in  the  North  and  South  to  their  very  founda- 
tions. The  urbanization  of  our  society  has  brought  into  focus  the  deepening  problems 
of  our  cities.  On  every  side,  sharply  increasing  enrollments  have  placed  greater 
strain  on  the  physical  facilities  of  the  school  systems,  and  the  parallel  needs  to 
recruit  and  hold  qualified  teachers  for  these  enrollments  continue  to  be  perplexing 
problems.  The  question  of  a  national  assessment  or  testing  program,  the  updating 
and  reshaping  of  vocational  education,  school  district  reorganization,  and  the  proper 
role  for  the  federal  government  in  education;  all  could  be  added  to  the  problems  which 
must  be  faced.  We  regard  these  as  challenges  and  accept  them  under  the  statutory 
charge  to  the  Board  of  Education  as  contained  in  Section  1G  of  Chapter  572,  i.e.,  the 
purposes  of  the  Board  shall  be  to  support,  serve  and  plan  general  education  in  the 
public  schools. 

The  specifics  of  the  above  charge  reflect  in  a  small  way  the  dimensions  of  the 
challenge  facing  our  new  members.   The  Board: 

— Shall  be  a  communication  and  information  center  serving  all  public 
schools  in  the  commonwealth. 

— May  provide  such  necessary  services  to  local  public  schools  as  are 
beyond  their  capacity  to  support  separately. 
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— Shall  provide  centralized,  state  wide,  long-range  planning  service 
for  public  schools. 

— Shall  provide  a  common  center  for  the  development,  evaluation,  and 
adaptation  of  educational  innovations  for  public  schools. 

— Shall  delineate  and  locate  such  other  supporting  services  so  as  to 
improve  the  operation  of  all  public  schools  and  the  quality  of  their 
educational  programs. 

— Shall  establish  the  minimum  length  for  a  school  day  and  the  minimum 
number  of  days  in  the  school  year. 

— Shall  approve  the  educational  standards  for  appointments  for  pro- 
fessional personnel  in  the  public  schools. 

— Shall  establish  maximum  pupil-teacher  ratios  for  classes  in  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

— Shall  establish  the  permissible  and  mandatory  ages  for  school  at- 
tendance and  shall  consider  the  advisability  of  raising  the  minimum 
age  for  attendance  in  the  first  grade  to  the  national  average  "age" 
for  such  attendance. 

— Shall  establish  minimum  educational  standards  for  all  courses  which 
public  schools  require  their  students  to  take. 

— Shall  establish  minimum  standards  for  all  public  school  buildings, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  fifteen  of  chapter  one  hundred 
and  forty-three. 

— Shall  evaluate  annually  the  efficacy  of  the  state  aid  formula  and 
shall  recommend  such  changes  in  it  as  it  may  deem  necessary. 

— May  withhold  state  and  federal  funds  from  school  committees  which 
fail  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  law  relative  to  the  operation 
of  the  public  schools  or  any  regulation  of  said  board  authorized  in 
this  section. 

— Shall  develop  plans  for  education  to  meet  state  needs,  and  shall  be 
the  planning  and  approving  authority  for  federal  programs  to  be 
undertaken  in  the  commonwealth. 
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— Shall  see  to  it  that  all  school  committees  comply  with  all  laws 
relating  to  the  operation  of  the  public  schools  and  in  the  event  of 
noncompliance  the  commissioner  of  education  shall  refer  all  such 
cases  to  the  attorney  general  of  the  commonwealth  for  appropriate 
action  to  obtain  compliance. 

— Shall  annually,  on  or  before  November  fifteenth,  report  to  the  gover- 
nor and  to  the  general  court  its  acts  and  decisions  during  the  pre- 
ceding year  with  recommendations  for  the  ensuing  year,  and,  on  or 
before  the  first  Monday  of  January,  distribute  to  the  chairman  of* 
each  school  committee  in  the  commonwealth  a  copy  of  such  report, 
and  statistics  showing  the  performance  of  the  public  schools. 

— Shall  establish  the  functions,  duties  and  responsibilities  of  each 
division  established  by  it  and  of  the  personi-el  thereof. 

— Shall  appoint  advisory  committees  in  the  areas  of  vocational  educa- 
tion and  special  education,  and  may  appoint  advisory  committees 
for  each  of  its  divisions  and  for  each  other  curriculum  area. 

— May  collect  and  maintain  information  from  any  public  school  system 
in  the  commonwealth  relevant  to  its  work  or  requested  of  it  by  the 
advisory  council  on  education. 

— May  receive  allotments  for  the  commonwealth  from  federal  programs 
in  aid  of  elementary,  secondary,  and  vocational  education  and  may 
direct  the  disbursement  of  such  funds  and  state  aid  funds  in  accord- 
ance with  law. 

— May  seek  relevant  information  from  other  states  and  institutions  and 
from  other  departments,  divisions,  authorities,  and  agencies  within 
the  commonwealth. 

— May  seek,  accept,  and  administer  specific  grants  from  private  foun- 
dations and  federal  agencies.  Said  grants  shall  be  kept  in  a  separate 
fund  in  the  state  treasury  and  shall  be  disbursed  by  the  state  treas- 
urer at  the  direction  of  the  board  and  pursuant  to  its  authonty. 

— May  employ,  from  time  to  time,  such  consultants  and  experts  as  the 
commissioner  may  recommend  to  study  specific  matters  of  concern 
to  the  department. 

In   spite  of  the  very  limited  time  since  the   Board  took  office,  a  number  of 
significant  actions  already  have  been  taken.    As  an  example,  a  kindergarten  study 
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committee  has  been  appointed  in  line  with  the  above  charge  to  establish  mandatory 
ages  for  school  attendance.  At  present  only  one-third  of  the  public  school  systems 
operate  kindergartens.  Assuming  that  support  for  these  most  worthwhile  programs  will 
follow  the  study,  any  BoaFd  decision  will  have  substantial  impact  on  two  out  of  every 
three  communities  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Another  example  of  far-reaching  Board  policies  under  the  new  Act,  involves  the 
raising  of  minima  concerning  the  school  day  and  school  year.  As  early  as  March  29, 
1966,  the  following  directive  was  forwarded  to  all  school  officials: 

Following  a  comprehensive  $250,000  survey  by  a  Special  Commission 
established  for  the  purpose,  the  General  Court  enacted  Chapter  572  of  the  Acts 
of  1965.  Among  other  responsibilities  charged  to  the  State  Board  of  Education 
under  this  Act  are  those  which  mandate  that  it  sliall  "...  support,  serve  and 
plan  general  education  in  the  public  schools.  ..."  More  specifically  for  the 
purposes  at  hand,  Section  IG  reads  as  follows:  "The  board  shall  establish 
the  minimum  length  of  a  school  day  and  the  minimum  number  of  days  in  the 
school  year." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Commission  and  the  General  Court 
desired  the  establishment  of  higher  standards  as  soon  as  the  newly  appointed 
Board  was  operational.  In  fact  the  legislative  proposal  as  filed  originally 
spelled  out  the  specifics  such  as:  "The  school  year  shall  consist  of  185  days 
of  actual  school  attendance  for  pupils  between  September  1  and  June  30;  school 
districts  shall  provide  a  half  day  of  kindergarten  for  185  days  between  Septem- 
ber 1  and  June  30,  with  attendance  permissive;  and  the  compulsory  education 
age  for  mandatory  attendance  shall  be  set  at  age  six  with  immediate  implemen- 
tation. .  ."  ;  etc. 

In  view  of  the  above  charges  the  Board  plans  to  organize  Task  Forces 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  several  problem  areas  and  recommending 
higher  standards.  These  Task  Forces  will  be  broadly  representative  and  will 
include  school  committee  members,  superintendents  of  schools,  lay  citizens, 
et  al. 

Of  immediate  concern  to  the  Board  are  standards  which  can  be  con- 
sidered functional  until  the  studies  of  the  Task  Forces  are  completed.  The 
former  Board  of  Education  recommended  such  standards  in  a  September  1 ,  1958 
advisory  to  the  Commonwealth' s  school  systems.    They  are  as  follows: 

PROVIDING   A   FULL  SCHOOL   DAY   OF   INSTRUCTION 

Elementary  Schools  shall  operate  not  less  than  5  hours  daily, 

exclusive  of  lunch  or  other  recess. 

Secondary   Schools  shall  operate  not  less  than  5',2  hours  daily. 

exclusive  of  lunch  or  other  recess. 
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PROVIDING  FOR  A  FULL  YEAR  OF  INSTRUCTION 

All  schools  (elementary  and  secondary)  shall  operate  at  least  180  days,  ex- 
clusive of  vacations,  in  each  school  year. 

Many  schools  are  well  beyond  the  above  stated  minima,  and  the  Board 
commends  them  for  providing  educational  services  in  full  measure.  However, 
Department  reports  indicate  that  there  are  other  schools  which  presently  do  not 
meet  these  standards.  EFFECTIVE  SEPTEMBER  1,  1966  ALL  SCHOOLS 
WILL  BE  REQUIRED  TO  MEET  THE  MINIMUM  DAILY  AND  YEARLY 
OPERATING  STANDARDS   OUTLINED   ABOVE. 

We  hope  that  it  is  understood  clearly  that  the  former  Board  could  only 
recommend  standards,  but  that  the  present  Board  has  statutory  authority  to 
mandate  such  standards.  This  memorandum  should  serve  to  notify  all  school 
authorities  concerning  these  minima  which  become  effective  for  the  1966-1967 
school  year.  We  know  that  you  share  our  goal  of  quality  education  for  every 
child  resident  in  the  Commonwealth  and  that  you  will  continue  to  cooperate  in 
seeking  its  attainment. 


CONCLUSION 

In  the  months  and  years  ahead  other  policies  designed  to  improve  education 
must  be  considered  and  enacted.  Many  will  call  for  a  reshaping  of  our  school  and 
collegiate  systems  in  keeping  with  what  has  been  called  education's  necessary  revo- 
lution. Even  the  slightest  of  changes  will  disturb  the  traditionists  and  the  defenders 
of  the  status  quo.     The  new  look  will  not  come  easily. 

It  should  be  made  clear,  also,  that  the  Board  needs  proper  tools  to  complete 
the  assignment  wisely  and  well.  Among  these  are  adequate  funds,  staffing,  modern 
facilities  to  house  its  programs,  and  the  right  of  self-determination.  If  it  is  to  be 
hamstrung  with  endless  and  picayune  regulations,  and  enmeshed  in  a  tangle  of  govern- 
mental red  tape,  the  chances  of  complete  success  become  increasingly  remote.  Already 
the  members  are  aware  of  the  imperative  need  for  the  highest  degree  of  autonomy. 
Currently  the  Department  is  an  island  of  fiscal  dependence  in  an  academic  sea  of 
fiscal  independence.  Public  school  systems,  the  state's  collegiate  institutions, 
educational  foundations  and  a  myriad  of  other  agencies  associated  with  learning 
activities  enjoy  a  hard  won  freedom  of  operation.  In  today's  competitive  marketplace 
we  must  be  accorded  the  same  advantages,  and  the  Board  is  filing  a  legislative  pro- 
posal to  bring  this  about.    Broad  public  support  for  the  measure  is  solicited. 

Regardless  of  the  inevitable  roadblocks  and  barriers  to  progress,  the  goal  of 
quality  education  for  all  children  and  youth  is  worthy  of  our  continuing  and  untiring 
efforts.     Paraphrasing  an  appropriate  historical  reference,  "We  have  not  yet  begun  to 
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fight."  A  sense  of  mission  and  a  full  commitment  to  its  attainment  are  apparent  to 
even  the  most  casual  observer.  Our  pledge  to  be  of  service  can,  and  should,  be  en- 
grossed in  bold  letters  on  the  official  records  of  this  Commonwealth. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Owen  B.  Kiernan 
Commissioner  of  Education 


November  15.  1966 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 

Bureau  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Year  Ending  June  30,  1966 

This  13  the  first  annual  report  of  the  entity  known  as 
the  Bureau  of  Elementary  and  Secondar    acation.  Along  with 
many  other  changes,  Chapter  572  of  the  Acts  of  1965  eliminated 
the  previous   Ivision  structure  of  the  Department  of  Education. 
The  former  Division  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  has 
become  a  Bureau  in  the  Division  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction, 
of  only  five  Divisions  within  the  Department. 


The  shift  in  structure  did  not  reduce  the  assignment  of  the 
Bureau.  The  expansion  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
into  new  subjects  and  the  advent  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  brought  to  the  Bureau  many  new  responsi- 
bilities and  opportunities  for  service  to  the  children  and  youth 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

Persjpjnyrie 

?or  the  first  time  in  recent  years  we  are  not  called  upon 
to  note  the  passing  from  service  of  some  devoted  veteran  of  the 
battle  for  education.  One  resignation  was  accepted,  'r.  Allle 
Scruggs,  Senior  Supervisor  in  Education  (Compensatory  Services), 
left  August     1965  to  accept  a  position  at  Boston  University. 
Mr.  Lawrence  Ovian  was  granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  the  school 
year  in  order  that  he     t  pursue  a  full-time  graduate  pro^rar. 
at  the  University  of  Massachusetts.   r.  Jane*  Powers  bepan  a 
one  year  leave  or    ruarv  I,  1066  to  accept  an  assignment; 
with  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  in  Washington.   Dr. 
Powers'  temporary  transfer  to  Washington  was  a  part  of  the 
program  under  Title  V  of  Public  Law  89-1 

Welcomed  as  staff  members  were  the  persons  listed  below, 
reflecting  the  increasing  influence  of  Public  Law  85-86**  and  of 
Public  Law  89-10. 

August  2,  1965        Wis*  Margaret  L.  Droney,  Senior 

Supervisor  in  Education  (Reading) 

Aurust  2,  1965        Thomas  P.  O'Connor,  Senior 

Supervisor  in  Education  (Science) 

August  16 ,  1965       Arnold  P.  Lanni,  Senior  Supervisor 

in  Education  (History) 

August  16,  1965       Lawrence  W.  Latour,  Supervisor  in 

Education  (Geography) 
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August  16,  1965 


August  16 f  1965 


August  23,  1965 


August  30,  1965 


August  30,  1965 


August  30,  1965 


September  I    H$ 


April  I    66 


April  18,  1966 


April  13,  1966 


April  25,  1966 


John  P.  Neal,  Senior  Supervisor  in 
Education  (Geography) 

Wllllan  0.  Vassar,  Senior  Supervisor 
in  Education  (Academically  Talented) 

Prank  J.  Luciano,  Jr.,  Supervisor  in 
Education  (Reading) 

John  A.  Calabro,  Senior  Supervisor 
in  Education  (In; lish) 

Richard  P.  Charlton,  Supervisor  in 
Education  (Compensatory  Services) 

Frederick  A.  Small,  Senior  Supervisor 
In  Education  (Compensatory  Services) 

Terrenes  F     onnell,  Supervisor  in 
Education  (History) 

Robert  L.  Jef fery,  Senior  Supervisor 
in  Education  (Compensatory  Services) 

John  E.  Kearney,  Senior  Supervisor  in 
Education  (English) 

Mrs,  Helen  M.  Shannon,  Senior 
Supervisor  in  Education  (Reading) 

Miss  Anne  E.  Me Par land,  Supervisor 
in  Education  (Heading) 


«? rvlsory  Activities  -  General 

The  extremely  limited  number  of  general  supervisors  continued 
to  hamper  Department  efforts  to  service  local  school  districts. 
It  is  physically  impossible  for  three  people  to  assist  adequately 
the  nearly  fifty  thousand  staff  members  in  approximately  2500 
public  schools.   'he  addition  of  general  supervisors  continues  to 
be  the  prime  need  of  the  Bureau. 


A  parallel  need  is  for 
headquarters  in  Boston.   The 
the  Commonwealth.   The  dirty 
handicap  the  members  of  the 
must  work  in  them,  but  also 
the  general  public  or  school 

1%  be  found  if  the  Bureau 
out  its  service  mandate. 


decent  working  conditions  at  Department 
present  provisions  are  a  discrace  to 
overcrowded  conditions  not  only 

clerical  and  supervisory  staff  who 

are  totally  unsatisfactory  for  serving 
people  from  the  field.   New  quarters 

is  to  continue  to  attempt  to  carry 
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ipervisory  visits  to  local  school  districts  continued  as 
the  major  avenue  of  service.    .ring  the  past  year  a  total  of 
3187  visitations  were  made  to  schools  across  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Commonwealth  and  twenty-nine  visits  were  made  to 
the  State  Colleges.  Supplementing  the  program  of  school  visita- 
tion, Bureau  staff  members  conducted  five  state-wide  conferences 
together  with  forty  workshops  for  local  or  regional  groups.   In 
seventy  seven  Instances  staff  members  attended  workshops  conducted 
by  other  groups. 

In  response  to  requests,  Bureau  personnel  made  172  addresses 
to  various  groups.    e  supervisors  were  participants  at  prr 
fesslonal  meetings  a  total  of  1H   times  within  Massachusetts  and 
twenty-seven  times  at  various  out-of-state  conferences. 
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In  pursuit  of  the  quality  of  education,  people  have  tried 
faith,  prayer,  and  old  phonograph  records.  None  has  worked. 
A  few  school  districts  are  now  trying  money  and  they  are  aehlev 
ing  remarkable  success." 

Professor  Paul  Mort 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Office  of  Elemental 
ication  for  the  school  year  19^5-19^      is  report  includes 
a  record  of  representative  activities  carried  on  by  the  eleme 
tary  supervisors  of  education  in  their  endeavor  to  improve  the 
education  of  over  600,000  children  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
Massachusetts. 

Personnel 

be  Office  of  Elenentar    ucation  continued  to  serve  the 
Massachusetts  elementary  schools  with  a  staff  of  two  supervisors. 
The  State  Board  of  Education,  at  its  meeting  on  June  28,  1966, 
promoted  Dr.  William  P.  Kelly  to  the  position  of  .'Senior 
rtervisor  of  Klementary  Education. 

ftjfflfflf1  Conference 

The  Thirty-sixth  Annual  Conference  for  Elementary  School 
Principals  and  Supervisors  was  held  in  Kerch  of  1966  for  threo 
days  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  in  Amherst.    fee  theme 
of  this  Conference  was  *  Expanding  Responsibilities  in  Flementary 
:catior 

.  *Jeal  Oroos,  Professor  of  Education,  Graduate  School  of 
Education  at  :  crvard  University t    In  his  keynote  address  disoussed 
the  emerging  leadership  rol*  of  tl      «ntary  school  principal. 


* 
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The  roster  of  conference  speakers  Included  suoh  outstanding 
educators  as  Or.   Owen  !•  Xieman,  Commissioner  of  Laucatio 
Massachusetts,  Mrs.  John  A.  Robinson,  a  member  of  the  Masse 
setts  State  board  of  Education,  who  brought  greetings  to  the 
Conference  fror>  the  State  Board  of  Education,  Dr.  Elisabeth  A. 
Nellson,  Professor  of  Health  Education  at  Lowell  State  College, 
Mr.  John  D.  Cou^hlin,  director  of  the  Massachusetts  Youth  Service 
Board,  Dr.  Robert  S.  Jackson,  Superintendent  of  Schools  In 
Haverhill,  Dr.  Hoberta  M.  Kelloprp,  Associate  Professor  of 

ucatlon  at  Brown  University    .  David  -Indess,  Superintendent 
of  Schools  In  Ashland,  Dr.  Paul  Zdanowicz,  Principal  of  the 
Middle  School  In  Bridfcewater,  Miss  Ruth  Chadwlck,  Principal  of 
the  Horace  Mann  School  in  Newton,  Mrs,  Hope  Danielson,  Principal 
of  the  Hamilton     ool  In  Newton ,  Mr.  Daniel  Qibbs,  Principal  of 
the  West     ol  in  '  len  Murphy,  Professor  of  Educa- 

tion at  Boston  University,  Dr.  Olive  tflles,  Supervisor  of  Reading, 

'ieltf  Public    tools,  Dr.  John  S.  Gibson,  Director, 
Lincoln- Filene  Center  for  citizenship  and  Public  Affairs,  Tufts 
University,  and  Mr.  Gordon  Hall,  noted  author  and  lecturer. 

The  Conference  was  attended  by  more  than  1100  educators. 
Reports  fron  those  who  attended  the  Conference  indicated  that 
both  supervisors  and  principals  found  the  Conference  to  be 
stimulating  and  educational.  A  constructive  criticism  was  the 
hope  that  the  elementary  sector  would  be  allocated  sufficient 
funds  to  enable  the  planning  committee  to  bring  to  the  Con 
ference  noted  speakers  from  the  middle  and  far  West. 

In-Service  Workshops 

With  the  hiring  of  specialists  in  the  various  areas  of 
specialisation  at  the  elementary  level,  there  has  been  a  trend 
away  from  the  elenentary  supervisors  conducting  in-service 
workshops,  as  these  are  now  being  run  by  the  specialists  in  the 

/en  area.   However,  the  elementary  supervisors  were  a  part 
of  workshops  conducted  for  the  following  communities: 

Alford  Egreront       Hew  Marlborough 

Athol  Littleton      Shrewsbury 

test  Longmeadow    Monterey       Sheffield 

Related  S%: 

One  of  the  wost  important  duties  of  the  elementary  of floe 
has  been  to  Inform  the  public  and  educators  of  significant 
educational  advances,  and  how  they  affect  the  lives  of  the 
children.   Implied  in  this  is  the  responsibility  to  evaluate 
new  or  unique  programs  which  may  or  may  not  be  educationally 
ftvftttSlt  It-. 
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The  supervisors  spoke  to  more  than  1500  lay  persons  at 
PTA  nestings  as  well  ss  to  over  2000  educators  at  meetings  of 
various  professional  study  rroups  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 


The  supervisors  served  as  guest  lecturers  In  the  Boston 
and  Westfield  State  Colleges,  and  the  Intensive  Teacher  Prepara- 
tion Program  at  Hyannls.  The  elementary  supervisors  are  members 
of  the  executive  boards  of  the  Massachusetts  Elementary  School 
Principals  Association  and  the  Massachusetts  Association  for 
Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development. 

Members  of  this  staff  have  visited  the  various  regional 
study  groups  of  elementary  principals  throughout  the  Commonweal 
in  order  to  keep  informed  on  what  is  going  on  at  the  grass 
root   level*  as  well  as  to  Interpret  to  the  elementary  prlnci 
pals  Depart cent  of  Education  policies  and  regulations  as  the 
need  may  arise.    e  elementary  supervisors  also  acted  as  liaison 
persons  to  bring  requested  services  to  the  various  elementary 
schools. 

The  staff  also  atrrta   on  such  committees  as  the  Massach- 
setts  School  Health  Council  and  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  the 
Northeast  Kindergarten  Conference,  which  is  sponsored  Jointly 
by  the  Hew  England  School  Development  Council  and  Lesley 
College. 

-polJM^itat 


It  has  been  estimated  that  with  the  present  staff  of  two 
supervisors  it  would  take  more  than  ten  years  for  all  the 
elementary  schools  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  to  be 
visited  by  the  Department  personnel.  During  the  past  year 
approximately  two  hundred  and  fifty  schools  were  visited  for  one 
or  more  of  the  purposes  listed  below: 

Observe  the  educational  programs  in  action 

To  discover  problems  that  require  state-wide 
attention  and  action 

To  evaluate  important  developments  in  elementary 
education 

To  aid  in  the  determination  of  needs  In  specific 
situations  and  to  act  in  a  consultative  role 

To  add  strength  to  the  learning  programs  in 
operation 

To  &ain  a  more  comprehensive  picture  of  elementary 
education  throughout  the  Commonweal' 


. 


To  zi&ke   presentations  on  current  educational  t: 

and  practices  at  teacher  workshops  and  other  meetings 

as  required. 

In  addition,  members  of  the  elementary  Btaff  are  I    .e 
editorial  board  of  a  national  education  magasine  and  the 
Massachusetts  llewentary  School  Principals  Association  magazine. 

valuations 

te  elementary  supervisors  were  assigned  by  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Elementary  and  Secondar     .cation  to  be  a 
part  of  teams  and  to  survey  and  make  recommendations  in  regard 

the  public  schools  of  several  communities.  This  past  year 
saw  a  greater  use  of  this  service  by  local  school  committees 
than  has  been  the  practice  in  the  last  ten  years. 

irveys  were  carried  o:  e  following  communities  by 

personnel  from  the  elementary  office  and  other  staff  members: 


At  hoi 

Lee 

Pembroke 

Vjll 

vlng 

Leveret t 

Nte-rabM 

W.bridgewater 

Gardner 

Milford,  ft. 

Eaynhan 

Wlllianstown 

Halifax 

Keedham 

Revere 

Woburn 

Hanover 

Hew  Salem 

Shutesbury 

\8on 

Dr-well 

uth  Hadley 

ton 

ange 

Tyngaborough 

ring  the  past  year  the  secondary  education  supervisors 
have  endeavored  to  assist  and  to  provide  service  to  secondary 
school  administrators  throughout  thf    rconwealt    The  supf 
visors  conducted  school  visitations  and  consultations ,  planned 
and  conducted  conferences,  planned  and  conducted  evaluations, 
participated  in  depar    t,al  surveys  and  corrcsronded  with  the 
general  public  in  matters  relet'    o  education. 

The  Senior  Supervisor  of  Secondary  Education  was  granted  an 
educational  leave  from  mid-September  to  mid-June  to  complete 
course  requirements  in  the  .  .   d«  program  at  t    diversity  of 
Massachusetts.        iior  Supervisor  from  the  liureau  of  Civic 

ication  assisted  with  rr.any  of  the  projects  and  activities 
concerning  jveendary  education. 
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hool  visi tat ions 

School  visitations  serve  as  the  primary  contact  of  the 
Department  of     ition  with  the  schools  throughout  the 

monwealt      ere  were  ^0  secondary  schools  receiving 
re    p  visitations  in  addition  to  visits  to  schools  which 
nerved  as  sites  for  special  meetings  such  as  principal  &ro. 
meetings,  association  meetings,  conference  planning  and  evalua- 
tions.  A  regular  visit  Includes:   conference  with  the  adminis- 
trative staff,  survey  of  school  plant,  review  of  the  educational 
program,  recognition  for  ov      lng  practices  and  reco«aondatlons 
when  neede    Whenever  possible,  follow-up  visitations  were  made 
to  provide  additional  materials  and  information. 

ions 

The  secondary  school  evaluation  pro gran  conducted  by  the 
tea  England  Association  of  tallages  and  Scoondar}  Schools  since 

55  has  contributed  greatly  to  enhancing;  educational  program* 
thr    out  the  Commonweal!     UMUsf  the  past  year  the  final 

conduct-   '  c>ir  evaluations  and  this  year  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  second  ten-year  cycle.       rpartnont  of  Fduca- 
ti    as  provided  leader r     in  implement lnc  the  program  a    is 
been  a  valuable  source  to  the  Contusion  en  Evaluat      All 
efforts  will  he  made  to  continue  t    .lerviee  to  the  Comrission 
on  I valuation. 

e  Junior  High  School  Evaluation  Program  which  is  Joint 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of  education  and  the  Massachusetts 
Junior  High  School  PrincJ  als  Association  completed  the  second 
ar  of  the  program  in  1965  five  schools  completing 

e  pror.ran,      marks  the  enu  of  the  pilot  phase.   Several 
meetings  are  being  planned  for  the  fall  to  solve  any     lems 
wnlch  may  have  arisen  riur'-   I  e  pilot  phase.  There  are  at  least 
four  Jun'  ols  anticipating  evaluations  during  t 

?:ool  year.    e  motivatl:    actor  of  the  program  is 
to  Improve  Junior  hi<?h  school  education  in  Massachusetts. 

At  each  evaluation  a  Department  representative  served  on 
the  visitinr.  committee.   In  addition  to  serving  as  a  consultant 
and  assisting  schools  to  prepare  for  sbolr  evaluation  the 
Secondary  Supervisor  served  as  chairman  of  a  Junior  ni^h  school 
evaluation  and  a  visiting  committee  member  on  two  Junior  . 
school  evaluations  and  one       :hool  evaluation. 
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trvoys 

At  the  request  of  local  school  committees  the  Department 
of  U2uoatior    vldes  educational  surveys  of  part  or  entire 
school  system  supervisor  participated  in  eij-ht 

surreys  and  prepared  the  e  ^ia^ar  Regional 

School  Dial      urve 

ions 

An  important  function  of  the  service  role  of  the  Departmer 
of  Education  is  to  provide  information  concerning  the  current 
;cticea  and  general  characteristics  of  secondary  schools. 

the  1       school  year  the  secondary  supervisors  submitted 
fc    :>artmental  publication  three  studies.    >ey  were: 
ol  Qraduat'  lies 

for       -4. 
er  i        jns  ar«        lanned  for  tvie  com!    *ar. 


Conferences 


4e  secondary  supervisors  participated  in  various  capacities 
at  conferences  sponsored  by  professional  associations  or  by  the 
Department  of  Education, 

The  Port y -third  Annual  «or.forence  of  the  Massachusetts 
Association  of  Junior  and  Senior      School  Principals  was  held 
at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  in  Amherst  on  March  23  and  2*, 
1966. 

e  Conference  theme  was  Changing  Horizons  and  the  Pr' 
cipal.     l*  conference  was  plann    I  inform  the  principal  of 
the  Impact  of  state  and  federally  aided     r>ans  and  the  role 
of  the  principal.    .e  keynote  address,      ral  Aid  and  the 
Curricula   was  given  by  the  Director  of  the  bureau  of  rlementary 
and  Secondary  Education,  which  was  essentially  an  overview  of  all 
programs  available.  To  complement  the  keynote  address  a  series 
of  small  group  meetings  chaired  by  members  of  the  Department's 
supervisory  staff  was  conducted  for  a  more  detailed  dlscusslc 
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of  each  program.  These  discussion  rroups  were:    tie  I  of 
ESBA,  Title  III  of  ESEA,  The  Academically  Talented  Program, 

A  Plannl    Jnderstandlnr  the  Hole  of  the  Auditor,  Federal 
Aid  as  Related  to  Guidance  Services,  NASA  and  the  Curriculum, 
Developing  Research  Projects  in  Junior  end  Senior  High  Schools, 
and  School  Library  Development  under  Title  II  of  ESEA. 

.  Herold   .  ?unt,  Eliot  Professor  of  Education,  harvard 
University,  delivered  the  Dinner  Meeting  Address  entitled, 
Secondary  School  Principals      Retrospect  and  Prospect. 

Collective  Bargaining  *'    ou   was  the  theme  of  the     ieon 
Haetln  •   Dr.  V.omas  J.  Curtin,  deputy  Commissioner,  presided, 
with  Di    7.111am  J.  Wallace,  Senior  Attorney  of  the  Department 
of  Education,  describing  Chapter  763  of  the  Acts  of  1965. 
Pose  Claffey  of  AFL-CIO,  Mr.  kdward  P.  Downey  of  the  HTA  and 
Mr.  Derwood  A,  Newman  of  the  Massachusetts  School  Committees 
Association  presented  policies  of  their  respective  associations 
concemir    e  status  of  the  principal  in  relation  to  teachers* 
collective  negotiations. 

The  Conference  was  well  attended  and  received  by  the  prln- 
als.         s.  vote  the  principals  expressed  their  wish  to 
have  the  conference  held  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  in 
1967. 


;PUCA'     ,  UEALTK,  AND.SAr 

Durinr  the  fiscal  year  1965-1966,  the  Supervisor  of  health, 
slcal  and  Safety  Education  visited  the  scnools  of  III  cities 
and  tewn   (including  six  regional  schools)  and  21  colleges  and 
universities.  Other  activities  were  as  follows:   70  speakii 
engagements,  31  athletic  meet in     I  conferences,  and  60 
me.    :s  with  superintendents,  principals,  and  physical  education 
teachers. 

Annual  Physical  Education  Conferences 

The  Massachusetts  Department  ol    ^cet ion's  Annual  I    ical 
jcation,  x'ealth.  Recreation,  and  Safety  Conference  was  held 
at  the  Statler  Hilton  hotel  in  Boston  on  April  1  and  2,  19t  ,   An 
estimated  ?600  physical  educators  attended.   roetlnjts  on  behalf 
of  President  Johnson  and  Governor  Volpe  were  extended  by  Dr. 
Owen  B.  Kierr.ST    Former  Chairman  of  the  Presi(        well  on 

leal     ess  Charles  Wilkinson  was  the  guest  speaker. 
Chairman  of  the  card  of  Kducation  v.'illiam  0.  Saltonstall  also 
spoke  to  the  physical  educators. 


t 
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The  President's  Council  on  Physical  Fitness,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Eduoatlon  and 
•  Massachusetts  Association  for  Health,  Physical  Education 
and  Recreation,  held  a  workshop  at  Northeastern  University  on 
November  5  and  6,  1965.  Governor  Volpe  spoke  to  1200  physical 
education  leaders,  superintendents,  principals,  and  health 
people.   Commissioner  Klernan  alao  spoke  along  with  members  of 
the  President's  Fitness  Council  from  Washington,  U.   C. 

Two  out-of-state  conferences  attended  were:  The  Summer 
Workshop  of  State  Directors  of  Health,  Physical  ICducatlon  and 
Recreation  held  at  Gull  Lake,  Michigan  from  August  26  to 
September  k,   1965 ,  and  the  Easter    strict  Association 
A. A. H.P.l.   Convention  at  Atlantic  City,  Mew  Jersey,  froai 
April  £2  25,  1966. 

Awards 

Certificates  of  Herit  were  presented  to  the  Supervisor  of 
Physical  Education  from  the    ■  Marines,  U.S.  Air  Force,  U.S. 
Army,  and  Lion  Service  Clubs  In  Massachusetts.  These  awards  were 
in  recognition  of  his  efforts  in  promoting  programs  to  meet  the 
need  for  more  physical  education  for  all  youth  and  adults  in 
the  Bay  State  and  New    land  area. 

Cooperative  Activities 

The  State  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education  assisted  or 
cooperated  with  the  following  agencies,  In  matters  concerning 
Physical  Education,  Athletics,  Health,  Recreation,  and  Safety: 

The  Massachusetts  Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles 

Olympic  Coach  of  Sweden  concerning  the  new  hot-top  rubber 
track  and  Physical  Education  and  Health  programs 

a  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  (New  England 
Council)  -  Boston,  Hyde  Park,  Dorchester,  West  "oxbury. 
and  Worcester 

The  American  National  and  Metropolitan  Red  Cross 

The  National  and  Massachusetts  Safety  Councils 

The  United  States  Olympic  Track  and  Field  Committee 
for  1968  (Mexico) 

The  American  Amateur  Athletic  Union  (Executive  and 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  member) 

The  American  Committee  for  Junior  Olympics  (New 
England  Chairman) 
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National  Amateur  Athletic  Union  (Vice-chairman  Track 
and  Field  Committee,  Vice-chairman  Physical  Pitness 
Committee,  Vice-chairman  Olympic  Development  Committee) 

New  England  Amateur  Athletic  Union  (Member  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  Chairman  Track  and  Field  Committee, 
Vice-chairman  Physical  Fitness  Committee,  and  Vice- 
chairman  Olympic  Development  Committee,  Vice-chairman 
Amateur  Athletic  Union  Records  Committee,  and  Chairman 
of  Junior  Olympics) 

The  United  States  Armed  Forces  Physical  Education 
Recreation  Council  and  First  Naval  District  Pecreation 
Committee. 

Notes 


The  supervisor  officiated  and  directed  the  Junior  Olymples 
at  South  Boston,  East  Boston,  Greater  Boston,  and  Natlck.   It 
is  significant  to  note  that  approximately  3000  boys  and  jjirls 
representing  Western  Massachusetts  participated  in  the  Junior 
Olympic  finals  held  at  Mountain  Park  in  Holyoke.  The  supervisor 
was  referee  and  had  personal  charge  of  all  the  youngsters 
competing. 

proximately  25  traek  meetings  were  officiated  by  the 
supervisor,  and  20  track  meets  and  fitness  programs  were  attended 

As  National  Vice-chairman  and  the  New  England  Chairman  of 
the  National  Amateur  Athletic  Union  of  Physical  Fitness,  the 
supervisor  Is  pleased  to  note  that  Massachusetts  ranked  third 
in  the  number  of  pupils  taking  the  AAU  Physical  Fitness  Test 
in  the  1965-1966  school  year. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  dr.   Mary  Moriarty,  Professor  of 
icatlon,  State  College  at  Eridgewater,  the  Curriculum  Guide 
Committee  is  near  completion  of  the  Physical  Education  Curricul 
Guide.   It  Is  hoped  that  this  project  will  be  completed  by  the 
fall  of  1966, 

On  April  11,  1966,  Governor  Volpe  signed  a  new  law  to  be 
effective  with  the  1966-1967  school  year  stating  that  physical 
education  shall  be  carried  on  dally  by  all  pupils  in  Massachu- 
setts public  schools. 


: 
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:   ; :      .ton 

During  this  past  year,  the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts 
showed  a  greater  awareness  of  the  need  for  furthering  their 
conservation  education  programs  than  ever  before.  This  aware 
ness  was  evidenced  by  the  significant  increase  in  requests  from 
the  schools  to  this  office  for  various  types  of  help  in 
improving  local  conservation  programs.  The  following;  factors 
were  probably  of  major  importance:   increased  awareness  by  the 
schools  that  help  in  this  field  is  now  available  from  the 
Department  of  Education,  the  continued  publicity  on  the  water 
problems  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  ever  increasing  concern  and 
direct  involvenent  of  people  with  the  many  environmental 
problems  of  today. 

voms 

lere  were  two  major  areas  of  requests  for  conservation 
assistance  by  the  schools.    e  first  was  for  guidance  in  the 
development  of  outdoor  classrooms'  on  the  school  grounds. 
On-site  evaluations  with  interested  teac     and  administrative 
personnel  followed  by  written  reports  were  made  for  thirty-nine 
schools.   A  number  of  schools  have  already  star    to  iraplement 
the  suggestions  from  these  reports*  to  enrich  their  local 
curric.    :.   An  important  >ide  benefit  from  theae  %tt  has 

been  the  direct  involvemer    f  various  local  groups  such  as 
town  conservation  commissions,  garden  cl  a  clubs, 

t  Boy  Scouts  in  assisting        ols  to  develop  their  out- 
door classrooms.         losophy  behin   I  is  educational  approach 
is  simply  to  teach  outdoors  those  lessons  that  can  best 
learned  in  an  outdoor  environment.   At  some  of  the  schools, 
teacher  workshops  eneoura     the  teacht    o  take  their  classes 
outside  have  been  successfully  conductet 

•i ae  rvat  1  on  As sena lies 

The  second  major  area  of  requests  has  been  for  conservation 
assemblies.   Thirty-four  different  schools  requested  this  type 
of  assistance.  The  typical  program  consisted  of  a  film  on 
water  pollution  in  Massachusetts  or  a  filir  on  the  wildlife  of 
Massachusetts  followed  by  an  open  discussion  period.  These 
programs  were  well  received  and  the  discussion  period  frequently 
led  to  penetrating  thought  o.»  tne  conservation  problems  facir 
us  in  Massachusetts.  The  students  showed  a  great  interest  ar 
insight  into  these  areas  and  could  relate  many  personal 
experiences  to  the  discussions. 

Conferences 

In  order  to  be  as  well  informed  on  the  numerous  facets  of 
conservation  as  possible,  many  conferences  and  meetings  were 
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attended.  This  is  necessary  due  to  the  vide  range  and  overall 
complexity  of  conservation  problems.   Among  the  major  meetings 
attended  were:   Conservation  } ducat  Ion  Association's  Annual 
Conference  In  Ohio  (Massachusetts  will  be  the  host  In  1966), 

vernor's  Conference  on  Natural  Reauty,  Governor's  Conservation 
Award  Program,  Northeast  Fish  and  wildlife  Conference,  Northeast 
Wildlife  Management  and  Mosquito  Control  Conference,  Conference 
on  Urban  Problems  In  Schools,  Massachusetts  Wildlife  Federation 
Conference,  Massachusetts  Conservation  Council  Annual  Conference, 
National  Audubon  Society's  Conferenee,  plus  the  education 
conferences  Including  the  Superintendents'  Conference ,  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Principals  Conference,  Physical  Education 
Conference  and  two  county  teacher  association  conferences.  At 
several  of  these  meetings,  the  supervisor  was  an  active  partici- 
pant in  the  program  as  a  guest  speaker. 

*ir-  Supervisory  Activities 

Under  Title  III,  P.L.  89-10  a  number  of  schools  have  ex 
pressed  interest  in  developing  various  types  of  conservation 
programs.  The  supervisor  has  assisted  with  three  proposals  that 
have  been  submitted  for  approval  plus  several  more  which  are 
still  In  the  planning  stage.  There  is  a  definite  opportunity 
for  conservation  assistance  to  schools  under  this  law  and  as 

ese  various  proposals  mature  into  active  urograms,  the  overall 
conservation  education  picture  in  Massachusetts  will  improve. 

A  conservation  survey  questionnaire  was  sent  to  all  public 
schools  late  this  sprin    Conclusions  drawn  from  the  answers 
received  will  be  most  helpful  in  determining  future  courses  of 
action  by  the  supervisor.  One  of  the  areas  of  p-reat  need  Indi- 
cated on  this  survey  and  reinforced  by  personal  contacts  with 
school  administrators  is  the  need  for  the  training  of  teachers  in 
outdoor  education  and  conservation  at  our  teacher  training 
colleres.  Many  conservation  program*  at  local  levels  are  not 

ogressing.  from  tne  written  gruide  stage*  to  the  action  stage 
because  the  teachers  are  not  educationally  prepared  to  implement 
these  programs.    ;e  supervisor  conducted  seven  in-service 
teacher  workshops  during:  the  year  to  fill  this  educational  rap 
and  to  encourage  the  teachers  to  use  their  local  outdoor  class- 
rooms.  However-  the  problem  will  not  be  solved  until  outdoor 
education  and  conservation  courses  are  available  at  our  mar 
colleges. 

In  summer:    m   year  was  challenging  and  rewarding  due  to 
the  increased  Interest  In  conservation  education  by  our  local 
schools.   If  Indications  hold  true,  the  supervisor  should  see  an 
increase  In  action  programs  in  this  field  at  all  school  levels 
in  the  near  future. 
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WUIIC  KDUCATIOM 

The  following  conditions  were  noted  during  visitations  to 
ninety-six  communities  during  the  past  year: 

Inadequate  follow-up  to  the  music  specialists  visits 
by  the  classroom  teacher  in  many  communities 

An  Increase  in  the  number  of  school  systems  having  a 
weekly  visit  by  a  music  specialist  at  the  elementary 
level 

An  Increase  in  the  number  of  string'  programs 

A  reduction  in  the  number  of  communities  requiring 
general  music  classes  in  grade  eight 

An  Increase  In  the  number  of  schools  offering  tT9^   in- 
strumental instruction  beyond  the  "beginning;"  stage 

Increased  use  of  audio-visual  materials  In  general 
music  classes 

Increased  amsic  offerings  during  school  hours  at  the 
senior  high  school. 

Varying  practices  from  community  to  community  and  the  lack 
of  music  currlculums  at  the  local  level  substantiate  the  need 
for  a  state  curriculum  guide.  On  May  27 >  1966,  a  committee 
fron  the  Massachusetts  Music  Educators  Association  met  with 
Mr.  Klllory  and  the  music  supervisor  to  discuss  procedures  for 
the  development  of  a  music  curriculum  guide  for  the  State  of 
Massachusetts.  A  slate  of  names  is  being  prepared  at  the  present 
time  to  be  presented  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  con- 
sideration as  an  official  committee  to  prepare  a  state  curriculum 
:.: 

State  department  conferences  for  elementary  music  special- 
ists were  held  at  Vestf leld  and  Salem  State  Colleges  in  c .   p  to 

08e  music  educators  to  practical,  current  practices,  tech- 
niques and  materials.  These  conferences  were  attended  by  music 
specialists  from  one  hundred  and  seventeen  cities  and  towns. 
Response  to  the  conferences  was  extremely  enthusiastic  and  the 
desire  to  have  similar  conferences  on  an  annual  basis  was 
expressed ■ 

There  Is  a  need  for  similar  workshops  for  music  specialists 
at  the  Junior  hlr>h  school  level.   Plans  are  beinr  formulated  to 
include  special  sessions  for  Junior  hirii  school  teachers  at 
next  year's  conferences. 
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The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  and  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of  1965 
offer  hope  for  Improved  programs  of  muslo  education  In  the 

Llth. 


On  June  28,  1966,  a  second  music  supervisor  was  appointed 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education.   It  Is  expected  that  the 
additional  music  supervisor  will  substantially  Increase  the 
effectiveness  of  the  office  of  music  education  In  the  coming 
year. 

The  music  supervisor  participated  In  the  following  major 
conferences: 

State  Supervisors  Conference ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Music  Educators  National  Conference  Interim  Meeting. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Boston  University  Conference  on  Music  Education 

Conference  for  Elementary  tfusic  Specialists,  State 
Colleges  at  Salem  and  Westfleld 

M.H.E.A.  Winter  Meeting,  Wcllesley 

Superintendents  Conference,  Bridgewater 

ementary  Principals  Conference,  University  of 
Massachusetts 

All-State  Music  Conference  and  Concert,  Fitchburg 

Southeastern  Massachusetts  District  Meeting.  Foxboro 

Northeastern  Massachusetts  District  Meeting.  Lynnfleld 
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e  Guldanoe  Philosophy 

Is  year     '  ce  marked  at  ore  In  *     tr.uch  has  happened 
to  bear  upon  guidance  as  well  as  in  the  development  of  crulfiance. 
Affection  guidance  there  ere  rany  cor.fusinr  proposals  * 
and  atterrtinf*  to  show  that  <1)  Counsellr,,  (an  operative 

tlvlty  in  Guidance)  la  in  reality  Counseling  in      eel  Psy- 
slagf  and  in  any  other  professional  pursuits  (  )   uidence  I 
Psychological  and  .  tc  ial  Vork  {'<,)   Ouldanaa  is  a  pro#rar  specially 
created  (a)  for  Juvenile  Dallnauants  (b)  for  potential  o«rop-outs 
(c)  for  the  Disadvantaged  (d)  for  the  Academically  Talented 
(e)  for  the  Handicap      *)  Guidance  is  a  prorram  of  remedial 
educational  activities  (5)  Guidance  Is  Orientation  (6)  Guidance 
is  Pupil-Personnel  Services,  and  so  on  endleselv.    eemlnjrly 
the  proponents  of  these  ideas  are  usinr  the  guidance  label 

f   tneir  purposes;  or  possibly  the  true  nature  of  M 
guidance  philosophy  has,  as  yet,  escaped  then* 

And  yet,  in     ar.ee,  the  basic   Llosophy  continues  to 
unfolu  as  an  ever  increasinr  inherent  aspect  of  the  field  of 
educatio:      is  has  been  especially  true*  I  e  development  of 

idance  programs  to  serve  elementary  school  pupils.      tew 
.dance  philosophy  has  been  needed.   Adaptation  of  basic  ruidanee 
llosophy  to  elementary  school  needs  has  sufficed. 

fhe  State  Department 

Overall  potential  work  responsibilities  for  the  State  staff 
were  increased  because  t        was  amended  tc  provide  monetary 
support  for  elementary  school  guidance  programs •  Only  secondary 
school  guidance  program!  had  had  such  suprort  since  i 
was  first  passed  in  1      As  a  result  the  State  staff,  decreased 
by  one  Supervisor,  and  up  to  1965  responsible  for  approximately 
*50  secondary  schools,  was  charged  v*    additional  responsibility 
"   service  to  wore  than  1750  schools  havinr  elementary  *rade 
lis.   Prorerly  to  serve  these  schools  an  enlarged  staff  will 
be  needed. 

ate  .7taff        lea 

... ,  ... 

a  reduction  in  the  State  staff  and  an  Increase  in 
work  responsibility  the  staff  has  improved  Its  variety  of 
activities  by  making  527  local  supervisory  visits  as  compared 
with  four  hundred  and  eighty-nine  in  196a     ...      staff 
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has  also  acted  as  principals  or  participants  as  follows: 

1.  Conferences  *»* 

2.  tatc   ai.  t local   Guidance  met!.. 
SpsaJfinr  enr.ap-erents 

* .        Pane 

Evaluations  7 

Sci  col  surreys 

~r**   Developmei i * 

iCance  prorra&a  on  the  local  level  have  been  iwprovf 
chiefly  because  their  staffs  have  been  enlarged  sufficiently  tc 
reduce  tbi     il-counselor  ratios,        «-1965  there  were  1213 
full  and  pert-tir.e  .njldance  counselors  this  year  1       6  there 
were  13c*.    is  is  an  increase  of       *  1?. *♦*.   It  is  en- 
courev'injr  to  note  within  this  number  that  there  were  53  *ere 

ill  tire  counselors.    ill  the  present  there  nee  been  s  serious 
shortage  of  persons  trained  f       ance  v      1  owever,  we  can 
now  look  hopefully  to  an  increased  and  improved  »      sf 
candidates  who  will  be  trained  by  socse  of  our  State  Collcree 
whic.'i  have  Just  announced  a  Master's  decree  pr    m   in  Hulcr.nce. 

hub lie    as 

ie  production  of  publications  is  a  ti~e  cone     -  activity 
which  can  be  entered  into  only  in  the  spare  tire  whic*  enn   be 

:,y  the  supervisors  lr  staff.   Purther  llrits- 

tion  of  such  tir*e  is  lndlcat*     the  supervisory  wc1    otential 
now  apparent  because  of  ?  ui-.lar.ee  supervisory  extensions  into 
the  elerjentary  trades.       Its  of  limitations  we  wust  sor.ehow 
contrive  to  (1)  republish  our  Guidance  .  r>ndbook  (now  out  of  print) 
(2)  publish  a  bulletin  of  information  (now  ready)  conceminr 
career  train  I  *    ranting  institutions  (3)  finish 

eparatlon  of  a  bulletin  of     rroat 1       irnliM  scholarships 
and  financial  aids  available  in  Massachusetts  and  (*)  provide 
another  supply  of  the  oullet*     .allenre  to  Parents  . 

yrsas 

A  irajor  rart  of  the  time  of  the  supervisory  staff  has  been 
employed  in  natters  relsted  t      oval  and  reirnburserent  of 
local  publie  school  guidance,  counsellr.  - .  sJU  testing  prorrasi* 
and  private  secor      school  testing  activities  ur     the  **assa~ 

isctts  tate  Plan  for  Title  V-A  of  ti.t    A.    roi*  these  pro- 
Krar.s  the  following  date  ray  be  observe 

1.    In  '.       '     x  ublic  secondary  sche  I  1  pupils 

were  served  by  approved  ruider.ee  counselors  9- 
testin,   ;c  raas.    43  year  1965-1966,  296, 6<    upile, 
an  increase  of      I,  were  serve  .     La  was  t. 
Increaae  of  .    ^*. 
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2.  For  the  work  in  (1)  above,  1*172,171.72  has  been  ex- 
pended to  date.  This  la  an  increase  of  $65, 356.87  oyer 
the  sum  of  *J»06 ,77*. 85  expended  for  the  same  purposes 
in  1^64-1965.  This  meant  an  increased  expenditure 

of  16**. 

3.  In  1964-196$,  26,    private  secondary  achool  pupils 
were  tested  by  use  of  Federal  funds.    Is  year, 
1965-1966,  29,070  pupils  received  this  service. 

This  was  an  increase  of  2     pupils  testec ,  or  10.  +'. 

4.  The  cost  of  private  secor;  :*ry  school  testinr  increased 
from  19,176.35  in  196*-1965  to  I10,X7*.S     1965-19'  . 
This  showed  an  Increase  of  10.64*. 
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The  past  year  has  been  one  of  i^reat  progress  in  science  ar 
technology.    ace  travel  has  become  almost  routine.    ere  has 
been  rapid  development  in  medicine  and  public  health  and  the 
fields  of  business,  banking,  and  national  defense  have  become 
computer  oriented  tc  an  amasing  decree.    is  has  also  been  the 
year  of  a  "Federal  Revolution  In  support  of  '  iucatior..  TIM 
science  and  mathematics  staff  has  feced  the  prcblen  of  asslmila- 
tinr  and  transmitting  this  new  knowledge  arc.  iWfpiH  to  the  local 
school  systems. 

Fe    1  Support 

The  staff  devoted  a  rreat  deal  cf  time  and  effort  to  provide 
Federal  assistance  to  local  school  systems,  particularly  under 

tie  III  of  the  National  Defense   ..cation  Act  and  Title  III  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

-riiu^  the  fiscal  year  en  :   June  30,  19€6,  the  science 
staff  processed  four  hundred  fifty-six  science  projects,  encum- 
bering $737,855.00  In  Federal  funds.  The  mathematics  supervisor 

roved  one  hundred  twentv-four  methematies  projects  calling 
for  $77,922.00 

A  major  activity  in  this  connection  was  the  new  requirercei 
for  the  submission,  review  and  approval  of  a  lon*-ranre  plan  for 
curriculum  development,  as  a  prerequesite  for  the  approval  of 
projects.  The  supervisors  provided  advice  and  assistance  in  the 
development  of  these  plans.   As  a  result  tht  loerl  teachers  ar 
administrators  acquired  an  improved  perspective  on  their  prorrairs. 


and  this  resulted  In  a  wore  adequate  acquisition  program.   It 
la  intereatinr  to  note  tr.et,  In  the  areas  of  science  and  mathe- 
matics, the  communities  submitted  a  hiich  percentage  of  approv- 
plans,  which  resulted  in  the  fact  that  out  of  8  total  of 
one  thousand  fifty-nine  projects  under  Title  III  il     five 
hundred  elphty  or  %2%   w*re  in  science  and  matheratlc*.  As  the 
communities  *ain  experic  ce  in  srepari:    lans  snd  projects  for 
the  newer  critical  subjects,  it  can  be  anticipated  that  this 
percentage  for  science  Bn6   mathematics  will  decrease,  but  there 
still  exists  a  neec  for  further  acquisition,  particularly  in  the 
elementary  and  Junior     >  school  areas.   A  stror   trend  is  noted 
in  the  acquisition  of  e lament sry  science  equipment  and  of 
equipment  to  serve  the  new  programs  such  as  the  AAAr  elementary 
science  project,  ESI'a  IPS  project  and  the  Earth  Science  curri- 
culum project. 

he  year,  Mr.  Packard  of  the  science  staff  was 
designated  to  act  as  coordinator  of  Title  III  KD1A  and  devoted 
tin*e  to  this  activity.     .  Serpent  and  Fr.  O'Connor  assumed  an 
extra  burden  for  field  activity  in  science,  Sewever,  most  of 
l  field  work  in  mathematics  was  done  by  Mr,  Kill lams,  since 
Mr.  Richardson  devoted  full  time  to  the  computer  assisted 
mathematica  project.   An  additional  mathematics  supervisor  wcul 
enable  us  to  expand  aervlce  In  this  important  subject  area. 

The  ataff  devoted  a  considerable  anour.t  of  effort  tc  the 

Review  and  Screen?    af  projects  for      vative  and  exemplary M 

grams  under  Title  III  ESEA.   A  number  of  these  involved 

.Jects  of  value  in  science  ana  mathematics  education.   An 

example  Is  the  project  for  an  Ocean  Science  rducatlon  Center  at 

Falmoutn  drawing  from  the  resources  of  the  world  fartoua  Woods 

ceanographic  Xnstltutloi    Our  staff  assisted  In  the  formu- 
lation of  plans  for  this  proposal.    ia  project  related  closely 
to  the  ideas  developed  at  the  "New  England  Ocean  Science  Con- 
ference held  at  Woods  Hole.    r.  Packard  devoted  e  considerable 
amount  of  time  to  organise  this  conference  which  will  be  report*?- 
in  a  separate  section. 

Sessional  Activities 

c  capacity  to  provide  useful  and  competent  advice  and 
assistance  to  local  educators  requires  not  only  a  well  trained 
t  rofssslonal,  tut  a  know  let:  re  able  and  up-to-oate  specialist,  with 
access  to  current  thinking  and  national  sources  of  ir.  formation. 
The  science  and  mathematics  supervisors  have  endeavored  to  meet 
thia  requirement  through  reading  and  study  and  by  malntal 
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workin?  relationship  vll    rofesslonal  societies,  colleges  and 

itles,  Industrial  and  research  groups,  and  by  attendance 
and  participation  at  Important  conferencea  and  mee«     of  acle 
tlsts,  mathematicians,  and  educators*  Many  of  these  have  been 
summarized  in  appropriate  reports, 

-ice  Activities 

responsibilities  of  the  supervisors  are  the  re- 
quirements that  they  be  cognizant  of  the  prorrams  functienln 
e  schools,  and  that  they  assist  in  maintalnlnr  aj   Jmprovir 
these  programs.  Their  activities  la  carrying  out  this  mandate  take 
many  forme.   Some  of  these  are  indicated  below? 

v '  ory  ]    be 

oat  c'ircct  forr  of  action  taken  by  the  supervisors 
and  it  serves  as  a  two-way  street.  They  take  information  to  the 
schools,  and  come  back  with  a  variety  of  vrluable  lAfmrss     for 
the  Department.   More  than  four  hundred  of  these  direct  visitations 
were  made  by  the  science  and  mathematics  staff*   In  addition  many 
teachers  and  administrators  visited  the  office  fcr  consultatlor  . 

8e r  i  r.  a r s  and  Fa  1  r s 

■ ■ ort&nt  "activity  supported  by  the  staff  consisted  of  par- 
ticipation in  I    ■  lannlnr  and  supervision  of  science  and  mathema- 
tics fairs  and  seminars  for  students.  The  staff  served  as  commit- 
tee members  and  judges  of  the  Massachusetts  Science  Fair,  and  sev- 
eral regional  and  local  fair  croups,     r.llar  service  was  performed 
by  Kr.  Sargent  for  the  Junior  SeisflM  and  Humanities  Symrcslum  con- 
ducted at  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  which  was  sponsored  by 
the  U.  S,  Army,  the  Norton  Company,  The  Massachusetts  Departmc: 
of  I  ducat ion  and  the  Institute, 

ort  of  Professional  C    i rations 

e  ac  the  Hew  f nrland  School 

Science  Advisory  Council,  the  staff  served  in  the  organisation  and 
strengthening  of  a  number  of  other  useful  organizations,    vpical 
of  this  activity  was  the  support  Riven  to  the  .couth  Shore  Associa- 
tion of  Physics  teachera,    .  Packard  and   .   arpent  assisted  at 
their  meetings  as  speakers  and  members,  and  '  .      r.or  served 
as  President. 

.  '  illlame  worked  to  accomplish  the  or  r  ization  of  a  series  of 
regional  associations  of  mathematics  chairmen  on  the  South  Shore, 
So  far,  three  of  these  groups  have  been  formed  end  others  are  in 
process.    see  and  similar  organisations  have  the  potential  to 
make  significant  contribution  to  our  schools,  and  their  formation 
helps  to  fill  a  persistent  vacuum  la  Massschusetts, 

In     .'ice  Vral. 

oviaioh  for  the  in-service  training  of  teachers  in  scien 
and  mathematics  presents  a  continuing  challenrs.   Papld  expansion 
of  knowledge  and  numerous  national  pro    s  to  develop  improved 
curricula  make  it  important  to  develop  leadership  at*    key  teach- 
ir.    rsonnel.   Supervisors  have  s    rted  local  efforts  to  or;  a- 
nise  workshops,    tie  III  money  has  provided  instructors  ir  I  num- 
ber of  Instances,     ervlsoro  have  also  served  as  speakers  and 
consultanta.   In  the  mathematics  field,  Rm,  Itllllami 
leadership  programs  under  which  communities  will  'eslrnate  a  key 


teacher  to  attend  the  workshop.   Upon  returning  tc  the  achool 
system,  tils  teacher  will  conduct  a  similar  prorrrar  for  the  ele- 
mentary teachere  In  that  area.    rect  c    rt  under    A  Title 
III  was  piven  to  the  Toston  School  Oyster  to  provide  the  J  net rue - 
tor»  for  worxahop  for  Junior  hl?.h  teachere  in  Farth  Science, 
There  la  a  ct5ticel  need  for  competent  teachers  in  thia  faat  devel- 
oping subject. 

Curriculur    uipment  and  Materials  Center  at 
Brldgewate:    \-    :le?J 

veraT  years t  the  staff  has  felt  that  a  demonstration 
center  where  the  latest  curriculum  materials  and  laboratory  equi- 
went  could  be  demonstrated  ,  tested,  and  explained  to  groups  of 
teachers  would  aerve  a  very  useful  purpose,      ily,  t 
past  year  the  project  seems  to  be  approaching  success. 
Mr.  Packard  has  received  warm  support  fro*  the  Division  of  '  tate 
Colleges,  from  President  Pondileau  and  the  staff  at  ! rldpewater, 
anc      our  associates  in  the  Department.   Construction  is  about 

start  lr.  I    cience  n-ulldinr.  at     eew&ter  State  College, 
and  during  the  cominir  year  we  plan  to  put  the  facility  to  use  aa 
a  pilot  activity.   This  will  correct  a  very  unsatisfactory  altufi- 
tlon  for  the  Htorape  of  valuable  equipment .   It  will  make  it 
possible  to  brlnp  students  and  practlcli  7  teachers,  programs, 
curriculum  materials,  and  equipment  of  the  latest  type. 

a  pep&rtr'  1  of  I'ducatf 

"the  fepartment  s'iVneu  a  cc -tract  *4    the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Spaee  /    lstration  to  produce  a  Space 
oriented  curriculum  resource     e  tc  provide  assistance  to  teach- 
ers in  er.rici  !i       r  subjects  wit'    t ©rials  and  information 
drawn  from  the  excitinr  developments  resulting  from  ou    tice  Pro- 
gram.  Mr.  Packard  was  aaaitned  as  Project  Director  and  is  workinr 
with  the  NASA  staff  and  a  group  of  educational  consultants  and 
writers  in  the  preparation  of  thia  ftulde.    en  completion  of   tie 
guide,  it  will  be  made  available  to  Massachusetts  schools  and  NASA 
will  make  it  available  to  other  states  as  a  prototype  in  the  devel- 
opment of  similar  rnterit 

Twelve  citizens  prominent  in  aviation  and  education  circles 
are  serving  as  an  advisory  corxittee.   A     or  of  skilled  educa- 
tors and  writers  are  serving  as  a  writing  team  to  develop  thia 

ide.   The  spaee     r&r.   is  one  ef  our  most  ambitious  nationsl 
projects  In  terms  ©**     itude  and  potential  benefit  and  its 
results  should  serve  as  a  powerful  tool  1"  rurriculur  rrotivatln  . 

bar  Aasistec  Mathematics  P- 

'tioted  a  contract  with 
the  Cooperative  Keeeareh  branch  of  the  '  .  ".  Office  of  Kducati* 
providing  a  grant  of  $176,0CO.C0  to  carry  out  research  to  stL 
the  advantages  and  methods  of  teaching  mathematics  with  the  r 
of  a  time-shared  computer  system*    r.   -chart1  son  was  assl 
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as  Project  i-irector  and  has  devoted  his  full  time  during  the 
last  fiscal  year  to  the  organisation  and  administration  of  thle 
oct . 

The  communities  of  Belmont,  Prookline,  I*exln«;ton,  Westwood 
and     tester,  and  Philips  Academy  at  Andover,  are  conduct inr 
mathematics  classes  1:    ides  6,9,  and  11.   l-.ach  clasaro 
contains  a  teletype  console  connected  by  leased  line  to  t 
large  computer  in  the  Bolt,  ^eranek  and  Newman  plant  in  Cambridge. 
Using  alpha-numeric  language  (Telcomp)  the  student  or  teacher 
may  use  the  computer  to  solve  problems  ©."  ~eat  complexity. 
Computers  are  becoming  an  everyday  tool  in  industry,  national 
defense,  and  research  and  It  Is  essential  that  our  ccience  and 
mathematics  students  he  prepared  to  use  this  tool  In  their 
training  for  a  sophisticated  world. 

Durinp  the  summer ,  a  workshop  program  is  conducted  for  the 
teachers  involved  with  the  experimental  classes.    e  modern 
mathematics  methods  and  content  necessary  for  the  development 
of  the  full  potential  of  this  promising  research  are  being 
mastered  by  the  thirty  mathematics  teachers  and  supervisors  con- 
ducting the  program. 

The  personnel  concerned  with  this  project  ''eel  that  the 
instructional  techniques  associated  with  a  computer  in  the  class- 
room will  heve  a  lasting  effect  on  methods  and  materials  of 
instruction  in  many  mathematical  areas. 

New  England  Ocean  Science  r ducatlon  Conference 

It  is  axiomatic  that  the  schools  should  reflect  the  culture 
of  our  times  and  that  the  excitement  of  our  current   ^or tiers" 
should  pervade  the  classroom  and  motivate  our  students.   In  the 
last  few  years,  man*s  knowledge  of  the  oceans  has  increased 
tremendously.  Our  national  security  depends  upon  our  contrc 
of  the  seas  and  we  must  look  increasingly  to  the  sea  for  food 
and  resources. 

Feelinr  that  this  prowinfr  field  of  knowledge  had  much  to 
offer  t  t  e  schools,  Commissioner  Klernan  directed  Vr.   Packard 
to  take  steps  to  arrange  a  Hew     ind  Conference  on  Ocean  Science 

.cction  as  s  Department  project.  With  financial  support  freai 
the  Link  Foundation,  the  Department  of  T ducat len  in  pe^tnere* 
with  the  Woods  Iiole  Ocear.ographic  Institution  convened  a  conference 
at  vcog:!  Hole  on  **ay  20,  and  Kay  21,  1966.  Haw    .  nd  educstors 
and  scientists  and  oceanographers ,  with  other  Interested  officials 
from  all  over  the  nation  met  to  discuss  current  programs  i 
Ocet    terce  and  curriculum  developments  and  exper?    s  in  using 
this  knowledge  in  the  schools. 
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>•  proceedings  and  recommendations  will  be  published  and 
strlbuted  wicely  by  the        -'flee  of  Education.   Among  the 
recommendations  will  be  the  calllnr  of  a  national  meeting  and 
examination  of  the  need  for  sponsored  programs  to  develop 
tear      nits  and  materials  which  will  take  full  advantage  of 
the  potential  involved  in  the  field  of 


A  related  project  is  worthy  of  mention.    1th  assistance 
?;r.  Packard  and  Dr.   larence  Lindqulst  of  the   .  I« 
Office  o<       Ion,  trte  Palmouth  public  school  system  under 
'j  leadership  of  Superintendent  Harry  3.  Person  applied  for 
and  received  a  grant  under  Title  III  of  the  Elementary  tm<i 
Seconoar;    ucation  Act  for  the  establishment  of  ai    ^ano, 
raphic    cation  Center  v  would  draw  from  the  rich  resources 

of  the  world  famous  Wooda  tola  Oceanographlc  Institution. 

. e  Falmouth  Schools  Intend  to  develop  a  center  whir 
woul    ?w  torether  personnel  and  materials  relating  to  oceanog- 
raphy to  provide  a  M unique  and  exemplary'    ogram  drawing  fro* 
the  fields  of  oceanography  and  marine  science.  It  is  planned 
that  students,  teachers,  citisens  and  intereated  educators 
would  find  here  teaching  material,  exhibits,  program*  an'    <rsei 
which  would  serve  as  a  model  to  the  rest  of  the  country  in  this 
important  flelc  . 


Activation  cf  tea  i    upcrvlsory  Staff 

e  introduction  of  readinr  supervisory  personnel  at  the 
ate  level  materialised  as  a  direct  result  of  action  by  the 
88th  Con/rress  when  it  amended  and  expanded  the  provisions  of 
the  stional  Defense  Education  Act     <6*.   Four  rec- 
supervisors  were  appointed  to  the  Bureau  of  Eleraentary  sr 

condary  Education  durin  the  'local  year.  Two  supervisors 
beffen  Department  service  during  August  of  1965.  Two  additional 
specialists  Joined  them  in  the  sprinr  of  1      The  inclusion 
of  reading  personnel  on  the  Department *s  staff  la  significant 
in  that  it  varks  the  first    e  that  the  State  haa  provided 
reading  supervisory  services  to  local  public  school  agencies. 

ere  Is  national  evidence  that  state-end  territorial- vide 
supervision  of  local  reading  program*  haa  ?rown  drastically 
within  the  past  year.   As  late  ss  I     cf  1965,  thirty-one 
states  and  territories  out  of  a  total  of  fifty-five,  \        »t 
cr.j  ley  I  |  croon  wltt)  mmMftlmllltj  U  tall  SmmjMl  —til  --re. 
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Twelve  norths  later,  twenty-six  states  antf  territories 
have  ercployeo  thirty-nine  new  supervisors  c  lish  and/or 

adinr  to  assume  partial  or  total  responsibility  for  the 
ptivmnt  of  reading  programs  in  the  public  schools • 

tie  III  Func!s  end  Pelatt    uperviscry  Fesponsl    ^les 

ill  some  Title  III  funds  supported  the  adrinistration  and 
supervision  of  Title  III,  the  major  portion  of  the  funds  was 
as:    d  to  the  acquisition     rar.  based  on  projects  submitted 
by  the  local  MMunltlvS.        er  to  qualify  for  participa- 
tion la  the  acquisition  program  this  fiscal  year,  local  edu- 
cational agencies  were  required  to  develop  a  1  *.n 

•  improvement  of  instruction  in  the  ci itical  subject  for 
they  sought  re iirbur se^ent.   In  addition,  It  was  mandatory 
r  each  project  to  be  specificslly  related  to  some  aspect 
of  lonr-rar    Ian. 

The  cemanda  made  upon  the  services  of  the  rea< 111   supervis 
were  considerable  as  lex     ubllc  school  educational  agencies 
proceeded  to  develop  lon|  -ran    lans  and  projects  for  the 
Improvement  of  reading  instruction.   It  was  necessary  to  visit 
some  school  communities  more  than  once  in  cr.^er  to  aaslst  them 
witr  the  revision  of  a  lonp-ranre  plan  or  B>1        ior  to 
acceptance  by  the  rt&   *        staff.   One  hundred  and  twenty-ti.ree 
supervisory  visits  to  local  school  arencies  were  partial, 
or  wholly  devoted  to  small  -  or  larg:e-<rroup  discussions  wit 
local  school  administrators  and  teachers  reletive  i    itle  [XI 
lor.fr-range  plans  and  projects.   Proc-rar"  coordination,  curricu- 

^aterials,  c        ,  facilities,  in-service  tral:    ,  and 
ev-luation  were  included  aatonc  the  topics  reviewed  durir 
meetings  with  local  personnel.    a  hundred  and  eifchty-fc 
reading  plans  and  projects  were  approved  and  aceepte    Punda 
encumbered  totaled  $182,221.6*. 


Two  hundred  and  eighteen  school  visitations  were  rsade  to 
approximately  one  sixty  cities     ns,  and  regional 

school  districts  throughout  the  Coitronwealtf  .   As  has  been  stated 
before,  many  of  the  visits  were  irade  in  response  to  one  or  more 
requests  from  local  school  I     lstrators  and  teachers, 
visits  were  dealrned  to  provide  consultative  service  on  the 
improver  er-t  or  initiation  of  read!-       Mrs.     her  school 
visits  afforded  opportunities  to  observe  and  evaluate  reading 
programs  in  action.   In  some  Instances,      objectives  were 
achieved  auring  a  sir  le  vl«it. 
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In-Service  : grams 

In-service  training  program*  are  vital  component •  of 
effort  to  if.  prove  instructional  prorrams.    -e  rea  :■   staff 
cooperated  with  local  school  districts  an^  with  other  members 
of  the  Department1 a  8taff  in  the  development  of  reading  wor 
shop  prcrrems  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  local  school 
districts. 

Localities  served  through  the  workshops  were:   Acushnet 
Athol,  Fast  Lcnimeadow,  Sturbridre,  Union  #25  (AshfJil 
Cur»;r-;inrton,  Goshen,  and  Plainfield),  Union  #31  (Halifax, 
Kingston,  Pembroke,  and  Plympton),  and  f-outhern  Berkshire 
Rerional  District  (Alford,  Kftremont,  Monterey,  Wmi   Varlboro, 
and  Sheffield). 

Approximately  three  hundred  and  fifty  school  administrators 
and  teachers  participated  in  the  workshops. 

of essional  Lis! 

pervisory  responsibilities  demand  liaison  with  other 
professionals  in  the  field.   Mambers  of  the  reading  staff  were 
authorized  to  attend  three  national  conferences  and  two  regional 
conferences.   They  also  attended  several  conferences,  workshops, 
and  meetings  within  the  state.   Attendance  at  these  ^atherin?-s 
proved  to  be  most  valuable  to  the  members  of  the  stuff  particu- 
larly from  an  in-service  point  of  view. 

The  staff  endeavored  to  actively  support  the  educational 
efforts  of  other  professional  rroupa.  The  staff  is  represented 
on  the  executive  boards  of  the  r.orth  fhore  Council  of  the 
International  Association  of  Heading  and  on  the  Greater  roaton 
Council  of  the  same  association.   It  was  represented  on  the 
board  of  the  New     <nd  Ret     Association  and  on  a  panel 
for  the  annuel  conference  of  the  same  association. 


Members  of  the  staff  addressed  the  Middlesex  Principals 
Association,  the  Berkshire  Principals  Association  the 
Lancaster  Teachers  Association,  and  the  Turlington  Keadowbrook 

iool  Parent-Teacher  Asaoclatlo  .   A  member  of  the  staff  served 
aa  discussant  to  a  sectional  meeting  for  third  and  fourth  srrn 
teachers  at  the  annual  conference  at  Worcester  rtate  relieve. 
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The  reading  supervisors  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  etaff 
«ade  acme  inroads  into  the  improvement  of  ir.Btructior.el 
programs  throughout  the  State  durin  its  initial  year  of 
operatic.^  .   School  activities  reveal  sorce  pre  isinr  trends: 

1.  tcrest  in  strengthening  rro<  ra»s  to  include  a 
-12  sequence 

2.  Recognition  of  nee:  for  articulatic    oth  vertically 
and  horizontally 
Concern  for  curriculum  improvement 

fforts  to  provide  for  the  neeus  of  individual 
atudenta 
5.   Awareness  of  the  desirability  of  usin^  a  teata-approach 
to  the  diagnosis  and  correction  of  reading  casea 
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aff  activitiea  sustain  sore  on-froin^  ccr.cerns: 

1.   Frc-service  and  in-service  training  of  teachers, 

reading  personnel,  and  school  administrators 
r.    ertification  standards  for  reading  teachers  and 

supervisors 

Limited  supply  of  qualified  reading  personnel 

Ways  of   initiating,  irnp  lamenting ,  and  appraising 

aoree  basic  researe  . 
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The  staff  has  initiated  plans  to  establish  an  Advisory 
Council.   This  group  should  serve  as  consultants  to  the 
reading  staff  concerning  activities  the  .ctate     t  under- 
take to  improve  reading  instruction  in  several    octions, 
including  the  ones  just  described. 

The  door  to  an  exciting  new  epoch  in  the  history  cf  the 
teaching  of  reading  has  swunr  wide  ope    It  offers  interes 
tinr  challenges  tut  places  heavy  new  responsibilities  on 
those  who  teach  reading  in  all  subjects  sj     all  levels • 
We  must  be  prepared  to  ecce     e  challenges  and  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  assigned  to  us. 
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Kiefollghta  cf  the  Year 

On  August  16,  1965  the  first  two  Title  III  supervisors  for 
geography  began  the  Implementation  of  the  State  Plan  for  the 
improvement  of  geography  as  a  segment  of  the  WDKA. 

The  participation  of  the  discipline  of  £;eorraphy  for  matching 
funds  under  the  NDEA. 

e  decision  of  the  High  School  Geography  Project  to  conduct 
year  long  school  trials  in  Massachusetts  schools  during  1966-1967. 

m   inauguration  of  an  informal  workshop  progress  of  teachers 
of  geography  and  the  social  studies. 

e  Urban  Geography  Session  held  at  the  Massachusetts  Teachers 
Association  Conference  on  Urban  Educatlc 

e  attendance  by  one  of  the  geography  supervisors  at  the 
first  National  Foreign  Policy  Conference  for  Educators  sponsored 
by  the    ted  States  Department  of  State. 

le  III  Ac    Lties 

This  past  fiscal  year  narks  the  first  year  that  Title  III 
HDEA  funds  became  available  for  the  improvement  of  geography 
instruction  within  the  public  schools  of  our  country.   The  Title  III 
geography  supervisors  processed  projects,  the  federal  amount  of 

cjame  to  $30,425.61.  This  federal  figure  represented  one 
hundred  fifty -three  different  Title  III  projects  in  geography  at 
both  the  elementary  and  secondary  level.  Apparently  the  concept 
of  a  specially  equipped  geography  room  or  laboratory  has  not  yet 
established  itself  in  the  educational  programs  of  the  Commonwealth. 
This  whole  area  of  special  geography  room  is  one  that  the  super- 
visors can  be  working  on  for  several  years  to  come. 

;.ce  geography  came  under  'IDEA  for  the  first  time  this  past 
year,  and  since  the  long-range  plan  requirement  for  NDEA  project 
approval  also  was  inaugurated  this  past  fiscal  year,  the  geography 
supervisors  made  one  hundred  twenty-six  calls  to  schools  to  aid 
the  local  authorities  in  planning  their  NDEA  geography  program. 

School  Vlsltat.' 

As  mentioned  above,  the  geography  supervisors  made  one  hundred 
twenty-six  calls  on  schools  to  ala  the  local  authorities  in  the 
development  of  their  long-range  planning  for  Title  III  NDEA  gee 
graphy  project  approval   In  addition  to  these  visits,  regular 
supervisory  and  classroom  visitations  were  conducted.  The  two 
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geography  supervisors  conducted  one  hundred  fifteen  school  and 
classroom  visitations  in  addition  to  the  specific  calls  relating 
to  NDSA  activity.   Total  school  visitations  for  all  purposes 
came  to  two  hundred  forty-one  calls  representing  one  hundred  sixty- 
five  different  communities  or  regional  dintricts  and  all  grade 
levels  of  instruction  1-12. 

Workshops 

Instructional  services  in  the  form  of  preofraphy  workshops 
were  instituted  this  past  year.    le  workshop  session  was  pur- 
posefully kept  on  an  informal  basis.   It  was  hoped  that  by  many 
short  informal  sessions  this  first  year  of  operation  that  a  »axi - 
mum  of  teachers  could  be  exposed  to  the  major  concepts  and  tech- 
niques of  the  "New  Geography.   It  is  anticipated  that  ideas 
planted  during  this  first  year  of  operations  will  result  in  nore 
extended  and  formal  workshops  (conducted  by  successful  teachers 
and  professional  geography  consultants)  dur?    subsequent  years. 
It  is  gratifying  to  record  that  towards  the  end  of  the  present 
fiscal  year  four  requests  for  formal,  extended  MORA  sponsored 
workshops  in  geography  have  been  received  by  the  *eography  super- 
visors. Two  such  workshops  are  currently  feeing  planned  for 
implementation;  in  the  fall  of  1966. 

Informal  workshops  have  been  held  in  twenty-seven  communities 
and  four  colleges.   uch  workshops  have  brought  the  need  for  ex 
panded  geographic  knowledge  to  the  attention  of  approximately 
one  thousand  eighty  teachers  and  prospective  teachers. 

The  entire  realm  of  pre-service  workshops  for  social  studies 
teachers  in  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs  is  one  that  needs 
a  Rood  deal  of  thought  and  planning  for  the  future ■   Here  is  a 
rich  resource  of  minds  that  have  not  been  welded  into  any  one 
nodus  operandi  of  teaching  methodology.  Pew  social  studies  majors 
etr^   exposed  to  more  than  six  semester  hours  of  geography,  some 
not  have  any  formal  preparations.   Pre-service  workshops  in 
colleges  is  a  vital  service  that  can  be  rendered  by  the  super 
vlsory  staff  of  the  State  Department  of  Education.   In  addition 
to  the  workshops  devoted  solely  to  reograp.^y    ?  two  supervisors 
also  participated  in  curriculum  workshop?  of  which  geography 
played  an  integral  part.   In  such  conferences  or  ci;    jIusi 
workshops,  geography  was  accorded  ample  time  on  the  program. 

Perhaps  the  best  exposure  given  to  the  discipline  was  at 
the  Urban  Conference  sponsored  by  the  Massachusetts  Teachers 
Association  held  on  January  10,  1966  at  the  Hotel  Somerset  in 
Boston.  The  geography  supervisors  were  requested  by  the  FJ.7.A. 
to  spotligh*  the  contributions  urban  geography  might  hold  for  the 
social  studies  curriculum 


The  supervisors  were  fortunate  In  acquiring  the  services 
of  Professor  Arthur  Cetis  of  Rutgers  to  explain  the  Urban  Unit 
of  the  Hlsrh  School  Geography  Project.   An  entire  suite  was  devoted 
to  geography  at  the  conference  and  the  image  of  geography  as 
a  discipline  was  greatly  enhanced  through  the  presentation  of 
Professor  Cetis, 

At  this  same  conference  closed  circuit  television  was 
employed  to  showcase  a  geography  lecture  by  a  Master-Teacher 
that  could  be  piped  into  several  classrooms  of  a  school  system. 

Through  the  good  offices  of  Dr.  Clyde  Kohn,  Chairman  of 
the  Departraent  of  Geography  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa  and 
Dr.  Kennard  Rumage,  Professor  of  Geography »  State  University  of 
Iowa,  a  video  tape  of  Professor  Fumade's  lecture  on  The  Internal 
Structure  of  Cities'*  was  run  for  the  conferees. 

Later  in  the  year  Dr.  Roger  Kasperson  of  the  University  of 
Connecticut  gave  a  presentation  of  the  High  School  Geography 
Project  to  a  social  studies  workshop  being  held  for  teachers  in 
the  South  Shore  region.   Professor  Kaspersor        r>ted  especially 
the  unit  on  political  geography  that  he  is  developing  for  H.S.G.P. 
and  which  was  being  given  classroom  trials  in  the  Worcester  and 
West  Boy 1st on  areas. 

Publications 

The  two  geography  supervisors  collaborated  in  the  authors.. io 
of  an  article  for  a  pamphlet  devoted  to  the  conservation  t 
and  Jointly  sponsored  by  the  Massachusetts  State  Department  of 
Education  and  the  Massachusetts  Audubon  Society.  The  article 
is  entitled  Men  end  Land  In  Massachusetts  and  it  approaches  the 
modification  of  physical  phenomena  as  a  product  of  the  cultural 
view  cf  tiie  environment.   The  Resource  Concept  is  traced  from 
Colonial  times  to  the  present.   Several  thousand  of  these  pamphlets 
/ill  be  distributed  to  Junior  and  senior  hi*h  schools  in  the  fall 
of  1966. 

Research 

doth  Supervisors  of  geography  sat  in  on  several  of  the 
planning  sessions  of  the  High  School  Geography  Projects  devoted 
to  development  of  the  Political  Unit.   These  meetings  were  held 
at  Clark  University  and  were  presided  over  by  Professor  Cohen, 
Warman,  and  Kasperson. 

Observation  of  the  field  trials  of  the  unit  were  conducted 
and  fir.ilnss  and  recommendations  passed  on  to  Dr.  Roger  Kasperson, 
the  unit  suthor  for  his  evaluation. 

As  the  fiscal  year  closed  we  were  Informed  by  the  High  School 
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Geography  Project  that  Massachusetts  had  been  selected  as  one  of 
the  states  In  which  a  cluster  of  five  schools  would  begin  teaching 
the  complete  H.S.G.P.  course  based  on  the  settlement  theme. 
The  five  schools  selected  were: 

1.  The  Fount  Herman  School,  Sorthfield.   (Private  school  for 
boys.) 

2.  The  Dana  Hall  School,  Wellesley.   (Private  school  for  firls.) 

3.  Atlantic  Junior  High  School,  North  Quincy. 

4.  Pramingham  South  High  School. 

5.  Diamond  Junior  High  School,  Lexington. 

These  school  trials  will  be  followed  with  great  care  by  the 
supervisors  during  1966-1967.   (It  is  noted  that  both  of  the 
department  supervisors  served  as  experimenting  and  co  -operating 
teachers  for  H.S.G.P.  in  1962-1963.) 

HISTORY 

Prior  to  July  1,  1965,  supervisory  services  for  history 
were  available  to  local  schools  on  a  limited  basis.   General 
supervisors  in  elementary  and  secondary  education  served  as 
social  studies  consultants  to  those  schools  requesting  their 
service.   After  July  1,  1965,  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Education  expanded  its  service  to  local  schools  and  two  super- 
visors in  education  (history)  were  added  to  the  Title  III  stsff. 
This  new  service  made  it  possible  for  the  Department  of  Education 
to  strengthen  its  role  of  leadership  in  helping  schools  develop 
programs  to  Improve  instruction  in  history. 

During  this  first  year,  the  supervisors  allotted  approx- 
imately sixty  per  cent  of  their  time  to  consulting  with  and 
advising  local  school  personnel  concerning  long-range  planning 
and  project  development.   They  made  more  than  two  hundred  visits 
to  local  schools  for  the  purposes  of:   disseminating  information 
about  the  Title  III  program,  assisting  with  curriculum  revision, 
evaluating  programs,  and  consulting  with  school  personnel  about 
the  development  of  instructional  facilities  and  effective  teaching 
methods.   These  visits  also  served  as  a  means  by  which  the  super 
visors  could  evaluate  the  school  district's  degree  of  sophisti- 
cation in  curriculum  development  and  determine  the  kinds  of  mate- 
rials and  equipment  that  would  be  useful  to  update  and  enrich 
MP  program. 

Projec t  Proposals 

As  a  result,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  school  systems  sub- 
mitted applications  for  participation  in  the  Title  III  program. 
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On*  hundred  and  ten  of  these  submitted  projects  for  funding  and 
twelve  submitted  long-range  plans  without  project  proposals. 
The  one  hundred  and  ten  systems  that  did  participate  In  the 
acquisition  program  submitted  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
tnree  projects  with  an  expenditure  of  $116 , 87';. 73  In  matching 
funds. 

This  degree  of  participation  in  the  Title  III  program 
points  out  the  need   for  continued  emphasis  on   updating  and 
enriching  the  history  curriculum  at  the  local  level.   There  are 
three  hundred  and  eighty-nine  school  districts  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  two  hundred  and  nlnety-eirnt  of  then 
participated  In  the  acquisition  program  and  thirty-seven  per 
cent  of  the  latter  group  submitted  history  projects. 

Discussions  with  local  officials  indicate  that  a  majority 
of  then  consider  history  a  critical  subject  because  of  its 
important  contribution  to  the  total  educational  process  and 
because  there  has  not  been  a  recent  major  revision  for  history 
programs.  Therefore,  many  systems  have  delayed  attempts  to 
make  major  changes  as  they  are  wait in?  for  results  from  current 
research  such  as  that  being  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
Project  Social  Studies.   However,  many  systems  have  decided  to 
take  a  hard  look  at  their  current  program  and  improve  it  as 
much  as  possible.  Therefore,  most  of  the  project  applications 
have  involved  expenditures  for  supplementary  and  reference 
materials  and  overhead  projectors. 

The  need  for  assistance  and  direct icn  in  the  development 
of  programs,  the  need  for  greater  articulation  among  grade 
levels  and  the  Improvement  of  teaohlng  methods  are  the  major 
problems  In  the  area  of  history. 

Workshops 

An  awareness  of  these  needs  has  brought  about  two  in-service 
workshops  for  teachers.   They  were  conducted  by  the  state  super- 
visors for  history  and  involved  consultants  from  colleges, 
persons  involved  in  researcn  programs,  state  department  super- 
visors, and  local  school  personnel  Involved  in  innovative  pr 
grams.  The  first  was  an  eleven-week  workshop  for  teachers  of 

*tory,  geography,  and  civics.   It  was  held  at  Plymouth  I 
Southeastern  Massachusetts  and  concentrated  on  the  development 
of  programs  of  instruction. 

The  second,  a  two-week  nine-day  workshop,  was  held  at  Long- 
meadow,  in  Southwestern  Massachusetts,  and  concentrated  on 
teachinr  m    n.     In  addition,  a  day-long  seminar  was  held  for 
administrators  and  department  heads  for  the  purpose  of  exploring 
the  use  of  a  laborstory  approach  to  the  teaching  of  history. 

e  history  supervisors  also  participated  in  twenty -six  in-servlc« 
workshops  at  local  school  systems. 
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Innovative  Programs 

The  supervisors  tried  to  promote  the  expansion  of  effective 
teaching  practices  by  encoura*ir.cr  lnter-school  visitation.    *ose 
schools  with  Innovative  or  exemplary  programs  have  been  contacted 
and  have  extended  an  open  Invitation  to  any  school  system  that 
might  wish  to  observe  their  program.   Some  of  the  schools  with 
Innovative  programs  are: 

Amherst -Pelham  Regional  High  School.   American  History 
course  was  developed  using  local  and  state  historical 
sources.   rrphasls  is  placed  upon  the  methods  of  the 
historian  and  inquiry  rather  than  the  acquisition  of 
facts. 

Dalton.  Wahconah  Regional  High  School.   Slow  learners 
are  taught  history  by  a  reading  specialist. 

Kamllton-Wenham  Regional  High  School.  Two  teachers 
have  developed  their  own  units  and  source  materials 
for  a  case  study  approach  to  history, 

Pramingham.   Charlotte  Dunning  Elementary  School  has 
a  well-developed  program  using  Greater  Cleveland  Social 
Studies  Materials. 

Williams  town.   ount  Grey  lock  Regional  iliprh  School  is 
developing  a  seventh  grade  history  program  usl    rie 
tools  of  the  historian  and  concentrat:    jpon  archeology 
as  a  means  of  discovering  history.    le  teachers  have 
seeded  sites  with  artifacts  and  after  the  students  have 
uncovered  these  artifacts  they  reconstruct  history. 

Bolton.   Nashoba  Regional  High  School.  The  history 
and  English  department  heads  have  developed  a  team 
teaching  approach  to  the  study  of  world  history.    is 
is  an  honors  course  built  around  a  study  of  world  history 
and  world  literature. 

Lexington.   Diamond  Junior  High  School  la  experimenting 
with  games  developed  by  Educational  Services  Incorporated. 

Newbury.  Primary  grades  are  using  graded  social  studies 
materials. 

Newton  High  School.  Tenth  grade  history  course  was 
developed  with  cultural  anthropology  as  the  structure. 

Newton.   Meadowbrook  Junior  High  School  is  testing  Junior 
high  materials  in  American  history  that  are  being  developed 
by  Educational  Services  Incorporated. 
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Weston  HI      col.   Kleventn  grade  course  is  being 
developed  with  anthropology  as  the  core. 

Bralntree.   Grades  9-1?  -  a  cored  program  built  around 
English  and  history  and  Incorporating  art  and  vocabulary 
t    Lag,    is  program  uses  a  cooperative  team  approach 
with  enrichment  for  bright  pupils. 

Summary 

A  liaison  has  been  established  with  several  Institutions 
of  higher  learning  for  the  purpose  of   developing  greater 
articulation  between  the  secondary  school  an    n   college, 
finding  out  more  about  the  research  being  conducted  at  these 
Institutions,  and  exploring  the  need  for  revising  certifica- 
tion requirements  for  history  teachers.   Liaison  has  been 
established  wit!:  the  following  Institutions: 

Amherst  College  -  Van  Halsley,  Associate  Dean  of  Admissions 
Tufts  University  -  Lincoln  Filene  Center  -  Dr.  John  Gibson 

and  Dr.   Wyman  Holmes 
State  College  at  Boston  -  Richard  Hennessey 

ate  College  at  Brldgewater     hn  Ferry,  Chairm* 

History  Department 
University  of  Massachusetts  -  School  of  Education  - 

Ambrose  Clegg 

The  effect  of  MDEA  can  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  degree 
of  participation  in  the  acquisition  program;  however        ave 
been  many  outcomes  that  are  not  as  easy  to  measure.   Discussions 
with  local  officials  indicate  that  NDEA  has  given  impetus  to 
K-12  curriculum  reorganisation  and  some  schools  have  provided 
the  means  by  which  greater  articulation  among  grade  levels  can 
be  effected. 

Finally,  In  an  attempt  to  help  schools  realise  ways  in  whl 
they  may  supplement  one  federal  program  with  other  federal  pro- 
grams, the  state  supervisors  have  met  frequently  with  the  super 
visors  administering  Title  I,  ESEA,  attended  state  department 
conferences  on  Titles  II  and  III  E8EA,  and  served  as  teams  evalu- 
ating Title  III  E3EA  projects. 

1H   FOREIGN  LANOUACES 

Title  III  NDEA 

This  1006   fiscal  year  continued  to  be  a  highly  successful 
one  when  viewed  solely  on  the  basis  of  financial  assistance  to 
the  local  schools.   A  total  of  151  modern  foreign  language  pro- 
jects were  recorded.  The  maximum  federal  reimbursement  amounted 

I 326, 991. 6$.   Modern  foreign  languages  ranked  high  in  tills 
area  in  spite  of  a  distribution  formula  of  basic  allotments  and 
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the  addition  of  more  critical  subjects  eligible  for  partici- 
pation under  Title  III    A.   The  construction  of  new  plant 
facilities  stimulated  a  great  deal  of  this  activity. 

Approximately  twenty-five  new  language  laboratories,  some 
of  them  in  Junior  hish  schools,  have  been  or  will  be  installed 
as  a  result  of  the  planning,  processing,  and  approval  of 
Title  III  projects  during  the  fiscal  year  1966.   In  some  eases 
these  new  installations  represented  a  second  facility  to  accom- 
modate increasing;  numbers  of  modern  foreign  language  pupils 
and  to  provide  more  frequent  practice  opportunities.   A  number 
of  existing  installations  were  expanded  to  full  class  slse  or 
were  improved  by  the  addition  of  recording  facilities. 

School  Visits 

The  three  foreign  language  supervisors  visited  approximately 
one  hundred  ninety  cities,  towns,  and  regional  school  districts 
for  classroom  visitations,  consultations,  and  planning  sessions. 
Dr.  James  R.  Powers,  Senior  Supervisor  of  Education,  Modern 
Foreign  Languages,  was  on  loan  to  the  U.S.O.E.  for  a  year.   It 
is  expected  that  the  services  of  three  foreign  language  super- 
visors will  be  at  full  capacity  by  February  of  1967.   The  number 
of  school  visits  has  dropped  slightly  from  the  previous  report 
since  the  latter  part  of  the  1966  fiscal  year  left  the  Bureau 
with  only  two  foreign  language  supervisors  and  they  were  often 
involved  in  long-range  planning,  team  surveys,  and  Title  III  ESEA, 

Workshop  Program 

The  modern  foreign  language  supervisors  continued  to  pro- 
vide leadership  and  direction  with  respect  to  in-service  training 
for  teachers  of  modern  foreign  languages.   A  concerted  effort 
was  made  to  use  instructional  personnel  as  consultants  in  the 
various  in-service  programs  conducted. 

Four  one-week  workshops  on  the  Instructional  and  equipment 
phases  of  the  language  laboratory  were  conducted  in  Belmont, 
Grafton,  Holyoke,  and  Canton  In  the  summer  of  1965.   A  special 
workshop  on  the  use  of  audio-lingual  techniques  and  applied 
linguistics  was  held  In  Worcester  Just  prior  to  the  opening  of 
school  in  the  fall  of  19&5. 

The  1966  fiscal  year  witnessed  an  extended  workshop  of 
thirteen  sessions  in  Weymouth  which  provided  both  live  and 
filmed  demonstrations  of  audio-lingual  teaching  at  various  levels 
aa  well  as  considerations  of  problems  in  teaching  intonation, 
structure,  vocabulary,  reading  and  testing. 

Two  workshops  for  administrators,  foreign  language  special- 
ists, and  classroom  teaehers  engaged  in  the  administration  and 
instruction  of  foreign  languages  in  the  elementary  schools  were 
held  in  Saugus  and  In  Leominster. 


A  unique  kind  of  In-service  program  was  conducted  by 
Mrs.  tticole  (Tessier)  Herrmann  in  Prench  language  followed  by 
discussion  periods  conducted  in  either  French  or  English.   MM 
of  the  topics  discussed  were:   History  and  fleograp^y  in  Frer 
Civilisation  and  Culture,  Howe  and  Family,  Education,  and 
Social  Structures,   fourteen  workshops  of  this  type  were  held 
in  the  following  communities:   Framingharc,  Reading,  Abington, 
Some rvi lie,  Brook line,  Milton,  Barnstable,  Mew  Bedford,  North 
Andover,  Ayer,  Pittsfield,  West  Springfield,  Deerfleld,  and 
Worcester. 

rollments 

The  1965-1966  survey  of  foreign  language  enrollments  was 
conducted  by  the  foreign  language  supervisors  of  the  Bureau 
of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education.  Perhaps,  for  the  first 
time  in  recent  years  the  data  represented  a  100  per   cent  response. 

Generally,  the  statistics  revealed  a  definite  and  sub- 
stantial increase  in  foreign  language  enrollments.  We  observed 
an  increase  of  15,836  over  fiscal  1964-65  (enrollment  figures 
for  1964-65  were  incomplete  and  showed  an  increase  of  10,119 
over  the  1963-6*  enrollments.)  The  per   cent  of  Increase  in  total 
enrollments  in  Massachusetts  public  secondary  schools  in  the 
fall  of  1965  was  approximately  2.8  per  cent.  The  average  Increase 
in  foreign  language  enrollments  was  about  twice  as  great  as  the 
secondary  school  population  growth. 

ie  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  1960-61  survey  of  subject 
offerings  and  enrollments,  trades  7-12  of  public  secondary  day 
schools,  showed  that  foreign  language  enrollments  had  risen  to 
about  22   per  cent  of  the  total  population.   The  foreign  language 
enrollment  In  1965-66  in  grades  7-1?  of  Massachusetts  public 
secondary  schools  was  almost  48  per  cent  of  the  total  pupil  regis- 
tration,   reign  language  enrollments  in  Massachusetts  seemed 
to  be  more  than  twice  the  national  average. 

French  was  the  most  commonly  tr     foreign  language  in 
Massachusetts  public  secondary  schools;  it  was  followed  by 
Latin,  Spanish  and  German.   Foreign  language  instruction  was 
riven  in  two  ancient  languages  and  nine  modern  foreign  languages. 

:  ml f leant  decreases  were  observed  in  the  study  of  Latin. 
The  1965-66  survey  revealed  an  increase  over  the  1964-65  figures, 
but  a  decrease  of  3,551  from  the  1963-64  statistics.    Ight 
decreases  were  noted  In  some  of  the  less  commonly  taught  lan- 
guages such  as  Polish,  Hebrew  and  Modern  Greek.  Especially  inter- 
esting was  the  Increase  in  enrollments  for  advanced  courses  in 
grades  9-12  and  the  substantial  gains  in  grades  7-8.  This  seemed 
to  reflect  the  continuing  attention  given  to  earlier  instruc 
tion  and  longer  sequences  In  modern  foreign  languages. 
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The  Massachusetts  Advisory  Committee  on  Foreign  Languages 

The  Massachusetts  Advisory  Committee  on  Foreign  Languages 
continued  to  assist  this  Bureau  In  recommending,  initiating 
and  cooperating  In  a  number  of  Important  matters  relating  tc 
foreign  language  and  Its  teaching. 

One  of  Its  most  Important  recent  contributions  has  been 
Its  help  in  the  formation  of  a  State  Foreign  Language  Associa- 
te .   The  newly- formed  Massachusetts  Foreign  Language  Associ- 
ation has  worked  closely  with  the  Advisory  Committee  and  the 
Bureau  of  ilementary  and  Secondary  Education.   Through  the  con- 
certed efforts  of  these  organisations  a  special  conference  on 
Continuity  in  Foreign  Language  Instruction  was  held  at  Wellesley 
College  on  April  30,  196 1 ,. 

Conference  on  Continuity  In  Foreign  Language  Instruction 

The  primary  aim  of  the  conference  was  to  stimulate  the 
Improvement  of  foreign  language  programs  in  the  State.  The 
meetings  stimulated  discussions  among  representatives  of  the 
various  university  departments,  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
both  public  and  private,  who  were  involved  in  tne  progressive 
development  and  growth  of  foreign  language  students.   The  con- 
ference provided  an  open  forum  In  which  the  four  hundred  fifty 
participants  were  given  an  opportunity  to  air  their  views  and 
discuss  the  issues  of  tie  day. 

The  focus  of  the  conference  was  on  Continuity.   It  was 
viewed  under  tne  three  broad  areas  of  administration  and  super- 
vision, curriculum  and  instruction,  and  placement  and  guidance. 

ie  reactions  of  the  participants  and  speakers  revealed  that 
the  conference  was  a  success  and  it  was  generally  recommended 
that  this  kind  of  program  be  continued  in  the  future. 

Equip— nt  and  Material  Center 

The  need  for  a  Center  located  in  the  immediate  proximity 
of  our  base  of  operations  has  continued  to  remain  unmet.   A 
location,  easily  accessible  to  both  the  supervisors  and  teachers 
would  save  considerable  time,  provide  for  a  better  milieu  for 
writing,  a  center  for  making  or  duplicating  tapes,  and  serve 
more  adequately  the  needs  of  foreign  language  teachers  in  the 
State.   If  quarters  were  large  enough  and  centralised,  such 
activities  as  lectures,  demonstrations  and  workshops  cculd  be 
conducted  satisfactorily.   Our  occupancy  of  the  quarters  at 
the  Newman  Junior  High  School,  Needham  has  been  terminated. 
The  present  quarters  at  Brldgewater  State  College  have  left  a 
great  deal  to  be  desired  for  the  existing  facilities  (the 
basement  of  the  science  building)  are  dusty  and  dirty,  they 
preclude  the  making  of  tape  recordings  due  to  noise  emanating 
m   the  blowers  and  heating  system,  there  is  no  security  for 
the  storage  of  materials  and  equipment  as  the  storage  room 
cannot  be  locked. 
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ENGLISH 

Fiscal  1966  was  a  year  of  some  significance  for    llsh 
education  in  Massachusetts.  The  Commonwealth  appointed  two 
English  supervisors  whose  primary  mission  was  the  development 
of  programs  under  Title  III  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act. 

In  January,  \$€&   the  English  supervisor  was  charged  with 
writing  a  brochure  on  how  to  formulate  lon^-range  plans  for 
Title  III,  JJDEA.  The  brochure  was  published  on  February  S,  1 
As  of  April  11,  1966  there  were  on  file  in  the  Department  of 
ication  80  English  lon^-range  plans. 

During  fiscal  1966  the  English  supervisors  visited  schools 
in  over  100  systems  in  the  Commonwealth,  spoke  before  various 
groups,  participated  in  four  school  surveys,  and  assisted  in 
the  evaluation  of  more  than  30  Title  III,  ESSA  projects. 

English  supervisors  were  Involved  in  the  orientation  of 
two  groups  of  visiting  foreign  educators:   a  group  of  PtftXfcrlgbt 

administrators  from  S.  E.  Asia  and  a  group  of  teachers  froa 
Costa  Rica. 

On  Way  23 »  1966  in  conjunction  with  the  Bureau  of  Certi- 
fication and  Teacher  Placement  the  English  section  sponsored 
a  conference  for  educators  to  study  the  certification  require- 
stents  of  English  teachers. 
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The  following  communities  were  funded  in  the  amounts 
Indicated  for  approved  projects  durlnr  the  fiscal  year  196r 

"School  to  Employment  Prorrar"  ~  Arlinrton 
Date  Approved  for  Payment   Deer     1,  19' 

Re imbur sewent -   $5,*22.Q7 

"In~?ervtce  Course  for  Teachers"  -  Boston 
Date  Approved  for  Payment*   Kay  12,  1966 

Reimbursement  I   $1,100.00 

"Wor'      r  Program"  -  '  aaton 

Date  Approved   for  Pa    ti   November  10,  j 

Reimbursement:   $2,770.1 

"Project  Booster"  -  liolyokp 

Date  Approved  for  Payment     vember  *,  1965 

Reimbursement I   $1 ,  975 • 00 

"Sharon  Educational  Opportunity  Class"  -  Sharon 
Date  Approved  for  Payment :   December  10 ,  1965 

Reimbursement:   $8,*57.31 

"Project  In  Human  delations  and  Education  of 

the  Culturally  Disadvantaged"  -  fpringfield 

^ate  Approved  for  Payment   March  30 »  1966 

Reimbursement:   $1.^66.00 

The  following  communities  have  projects  that  were  approved 
in  the  amounts  indicated  and  will  be  funded  upon  recelft  of 
final  report in- 

"Operation  Field  Trips"  -  Toston 

Reimbursement  *   $*  ,872.50 

"Operation  Second  Chance"  -  Boston 

Reimbursement:   ll.CC0.C0 

"Project  Up  Grade"  -  Sale* 

Reimbursement:  t 2, 57 5. 00 

Reimbursements  represent  50*  of  total  project  comwlt- 
•ento. 

The  total  amount  funded  under  Chapter  650,  Acts  of  196*, 


was  $21,190.48. 

The  total  amount  approved  for  -rejects  under  Chapter  650, 
Acts  of  1964,  at  yet  unreported  In  term*  of  completion  Is 
$8,447.50. 

The  total  for  all  projects  both  completed  and  pending 
under  Chapter  650,  Acts  of  1964,  is  $29,637. 

Chapter  650,  Acts  of  1964,  states  in  part.  "Before  we 
can  hope  to  equalise  educational  opportunity  for  these  chil- 
dren and  youth  who  have  become  known  aa  'The  Disadvantaged*, 
we  must,  in  fact,  provide  better  than  equal  services.    Im 
identification  of  sue    ildren  and  youth  and  the  develo 
cent  of  special  programs  to  enhance  their  maximum  edi.    onal 

owth  constitute  the  essential  goals  of  this  legislative 
enacts?*:  v . 

The  philosophy  and  purpose  of  the  Act  represented  a 
giant  step'  in  terms  of  educational  advance  in  the  Comae 
wealth.   Community  response  was  enthusiastic,  and  programs 
were  in  the  planninr  process  with  a  considerable  number  of 
school  departments.   Certain  of  such  jror.rar.s,  as  noted,  were 
submitted  to  the  State  Department  of  Education,  were  approved, 
and  were  funded, 

e  advent  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  f ducat ion  Act 
of  1965,  Title  I,  which  in  large  measure  makes  possible  many 
of  the  services  and  activities  previously  indicsted  under 
Chapter  650,  plus  certain  additional  features,  and  this  in 
terms  of  a  Mone  hundred  psr   cent  grant r  as  contrasted  with 

fifty  per  cent  reimbursement,"  closed  the  door  for  the  most 
part  on  further  practical  operation  of  pro  rams  under  Chapter 
650.     continuing  legislative  appropriation  of  money  under 
Chapter  650  permits  further  fundtionlnc  In  compensatory  edu- 
cation funded  at  the  state  level. 
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OF  DISADVANTAGED  ' : l 


In  fee   foreword  of    '  iellnes:   Special  Programs  for 
Educationally  Deprived  Children"  it  la  stated  in  part  i 

'.lfcle  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  19^5  authorises  Ftiltrf 
support  to  local  public  educational  areneies 
for  apecial  educational  prorrars  for  education- 
ally deprived  children  in  attendance  areas  where 
low-Income  families  are  concentrate-  .   Its  aim 
is  to  help  broaden  and  strengthen  education 
for  the  children  of  poverty,  wherever  they  may 
be  found  —  in  public  schools ,  in  private 
schools,  or  out  of  school  ....  State 
and  local  educational  agencies  are  ureed  to 
give  prompt  attention  to  the  initiation  of 

ality  nroKrams  for  this  first  year,  including 

.e  "summer  months  of  1966 


. 


e  Elententary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  became  effec- 
tive nationally  April  11,  1965.      optember  23,  1965,  appro- 
bations were  siade  available  to  the  ntates  and  territories. 

During  the  latter  days  of  September,  1965,  conferences 
were  iielc  in  wellesley  and  in  Cbicopee,  All  superintendents 
of  schools  were  invited  to  attend  one  or  the  other  of  these, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  basic  information  frosi  both 
Federal  and  State  sources  relative  to  the  fundamentals  of 
philosophy  behind  the  legislation,  and  the  structure  ar 
application  of  the  Act,  and  the  procedure  for  initiating 
programs  at  the  community  level  for  educationally  disadvan- 
taged children. 

e  Coordinator  of  Title  I,  ESEA,  projects  for  Massachusetts 
and  his  Assistant  have  held  a  series  of  clinics  for 
superintendents  and  others  involved  in  project  construction 
to  treat  most  questions  of  project  devel*  o»ent . 

pervisors  assigned  to  Compensatory  Services  have  Bit 
with  superintendents  and  staff  members  In  coaaranltlcs  through- 
out the  State  for  the  purpose  of  assist     In  the  construc- 
tion of  projects  and     rams  under  Title  I,    A. 

Those  local  educational  agencies  that  elected  to  partici- 
pate in  Title  I  project  activity  eld  so  with  enthusiasm  and 


i 
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real  purpose.   Although  generally  there  was  little  manifesta- 
tlon  of  the  Innovative,  frorc  a  national  point  of  view,  ouch 
that  was  accomplished  In  the  local  educational  environmer + 
was  a  first  atternt  to  satisfy  a  need  hl^h  on  a  priority  list- 
ing of  such  needs. 

Better  than  80%  of  all  projects  were  concerned  with  a 
concentration  in  the  area  of  lan£ua*e  arts  —  more  essentially 

the  subject  of  reading*  The  vast  majority  of  all  projects 
involved  children  in  the  elementary  grades. 

Pre-school  projects  were  popular  with  the  emphasis  | 
reading  readiness  and  psychological  services. 

A  work-study  program  was  developed  with  projects  at  the 
secondary  level  in  a  number  of  communities. 

Idance-type  activities  were  written  into  a  significant 
of  projects,  with  most  of  these  projects  involvinr 
ntary-ape  children. 


el 


Other  Title  I  project  concerns 

Hone-School  Relationships 

POOeUftfl   r-.r.-l   Cloth! nr 

Health 

Cultural  F-nrichment 

School  Year  Extension 

Self-Help  Programs 

Outdoor  Fducation 

Speech  Therapy 

Industrial  Arts 
Diagnostic  Guidance  and 
Education  for  the 

mdlcapped 
"clcrcc  '  |  riOfcMMl 


were  with: 
Academic (varlous)Femedlatlon 
Field  Trips 

Teacher  In-Service  Fxperience 
Tnnovntlve  Procedures 
Physical    cati^ 
Skills  and  Appreciations(Arts) 

ish  Speaking  Groups 
Library  Resource  Teveloprer 
and  Use 
me  Economics 
Improvement  of  Study  Techniques 


Motivation  of  Learn J 


Use  of  Mobile  Learning  Laboratories 


Summer  programs  were  popular.  The  ready  available 
of  staff  and  facilities  enhanced  this  tendency  toward  "vacate 
time"  activities.   After-School  and  Saturday  projects  were 

urht  advantageous  in  meetinr  needs  in  several  communities. 
Here,  also,  with  theae  programs,  space  and  instructional  person* 
nel  were  more  easily  obtainable. 


V 
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mS  (         n  of  the  Co— onwalth  r»: 
eets  of  it*  Oenerel  haws  place,  at  this  writ 
soac  shadow  of  croubt  on  tr.c  legality  of  various  cooperative 
•ducat lonal  efforts  between  the  public  and  I    rlvate  schools 
of  the  Cowstcr.vealth.    ere  Is  need  at  this  point  for  she* 
definition  and  clear  interpretation  which,  rjopefull.v  ,  would 
make  possible  Joint  activity  ai£  cooperation  a :  or   f  \  l   schools 
to  the  end  that  all  yc        le  who  arm   edueati<  i 

ved  nay  be  served    full  advantage . 

Par  s<     ft  valla  t  i  1  i.  ty 

The  ,rteat  ""becomes  painfully  apparent  at  the 

time  when  project  corwunltles  are  endeavoring  to  procure  per- 
sonnel for  Instruct ion? 1  positions  in  Title  J       .ws  d    % 

e  school  year.   It  Is  almost  Impossible  to  ohtait  the  set 
vices  of  specialists  for  projects  operating  between  Feptesnber 
and  June.   As  has  been  noted,  "other-than-school*'  time  haa 
been  used  so  that  teachers  and  specialists  may  be  available 
'after  r.oura*'  for  additional  responsibilities.  The  real  ans- 
wer to  this  problem  is  probably  a  long-range  one,  namely  that 
of  bringing,  ir.to  the  teachinr  profession  a  quantity  of  cor 
petent  youn?*  persons  who  mav .  one  day,  serve  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  neet  the  nee  .   A  return  to  the  professior.  on  a 
part-time  basis  of  former  teachers,  if  they  could  be  so  en 
oourared,  would  help. 

entire  pro^rSu  '■'-     itle  I,  was  late  in  launching. 
First  project  a  were  not  a]    /cJ  for  operation  in  .seaehusctts 
until  late  in  the  fall  of  1065.    tionally  the  first  fiscal 
year  of  operation  r ..    be  termed  a  era*    opx*'  .   It  could 
be  to  the  credit  of  tne  Commonwealth  that  the  ft ate  Depart we i 
of  gdoootl—  considered  nuality  ir>  its  projects  and  refused  to 
be  simply  an  issuing  depot  for  public  funds*     is  hoped  that 
the  weaaure  of  success  within  the  rtate  of  eratic 

night  be  in  terns  of  this  same  factor  of  quality  and  not  be 

lars  spent  —  or  not  spent.   The  easy  way  would  have  been  * 
loosen  the  purse  atrings  and  Invite  the  participate    -ublic 
to  partake  at  will.   The  more  difficult,  yet  ultimately  more 
rewaroinp  way  was  to  build  into  each  project  a  philosophy  thst 
was  well  conceived,  objectives  that  were  well  planned,  and  an 
operating  procedure  that  was  hot      oseful  and  precti 
:s  latter  course,  we  believe,  la  the  intent  of  the  Act. 


< 
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-Particles 
It  Is  regretted  thai 


Communities 


some  communities  did  not  avail  then- 
selves  of  either  a  major  portion  or  any  portion  of  their  maxl- 
num  basic  grant.   Of  the  331  communities  in  the  Commonwealth 
with  potential  eligibility  for  participation,  2C   had  no  basic 

ant,  191  presented  projects  for  approval  and  had  then?  approved , 
an^   13*  coswinltles  did  not  Pjarticij^ate.   A  total  of  302  proj- 
ects were  apprloveoHFor'&e^T^  A  total  of 
$2,215,168.00  remained  untouched  by  the  13*  communities  which 
did  not  participate.   Again,  as  previously  noted  in  this  re- 
port, no  community  waa  without  opportunity  for  assistance  in 
the  preparation  of  projects.   Reasons  offered  for  non-partici- 
pation were  various  and,  in  general,  are  noted  as  follows: 

a.  Difficulty  in  determining  high-concent rat ions  of 
economically  deprived  (tarret  areas) 

b.  Amount  of  basic  grant  did  not  Justify  the  effort 
involved  in  preparing  a  project. 

c.  A  reluctance  to  participate  in  a  Federally  supported 
program. 

d.  Difficulties  in  obtaining  staff  for  project 
operation. 

Integration  of  "Title  I  Activities  with  Whole  School 

projects  were  ^    ing  appendages^    tT5e~~tolfal  edu- 
cational  program  in  a  school  system.   For  example:   In  a  proj- 
ect involving  a  counsellinr  effort  with  pupils,  the  counselor 
nay  be  viewed  ty  faculty  and  pupils  as  dealing  with  a  special 
group  and  is  not  available  to  work  with  other  r up lis  or  In 
other  areas  of  need  within  the  system.  The  counselor  working 
exclusively  in  a  Title  I  project  will  undergo  rrowtb  only  in 
those  areaa  of  experience  relating  to  the  services  offered  to 
the  target  pupils.   It  might  be  considered  proper  and  appropri- 
ate, as  far  aa  possible,  to  bring  any  specialised  or  instruc- 
tional service  into  close  working  relationship  with  various 
groups  of  pupils  and  with  a  number  and  variety  of  staff  members. 
This  could  be  accomplished  on  a  "shared  cost  basis  and  would 
permit  the  specialist  to  project  himself  as  a  member  of  the 
school  faculty  team,  accomplishing  in  hla  function  and  perform- 
ance results  of  benefit  to  a  greater  segment  of  the  school 
population. 

Other  Title  I  activities  have,  in  some  instances,  been 
the  "poor  relation"  and  have  suffered  attending  indignities. 
Generally,  however,  as  projects  continued  in  operation,  they 
were  recognised  as  being  a  real  and  important  contribution  to 
the  total  educational  climate  of  a  community. 
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Li  ory  ■'  vrl 

fwo  supe        only  were  I*ITgrie3  '¥upeVvisorv  reapCM 
bllity  durir.^  the  first  months  of  Title  T  operation.   A  third 
supervisor  was  added  in  the  e     -  of  196< .   It  is  recommen- 
ded that  additional  supervisors  be  added  to  the  staff  and  that 
increased  secretarial  and  clerical  assistance  be  rade  availa- 
ble. 

The  Elementary  •*"*  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1969  - 
Title  I  haa  provided  new  opportunities  and  new  advantages  to 
educationally  disadvantaged  children  residing  In  areas  of  hi 
ly  concentrated  economic  deprivation.   The  experiences  of  this 
year  now  past  should  improve  upon  the  opportunities  to  secure 
increased  advantages  for  disadvantaged  children  durinr  the  year 
now  be    ing. 


Til,  E5F.A 


The  i^lesentary  and  Secondary  Tcucatlon  Act  of  1965,  has 
provided  tremendous  atinulu<»  to  educittion  ir.  *>.ssf-    e-tts  and 
the  rest  of  the  nation*  *  tcularly  true  of  Title 

III  cf  this  Act  wMch  provides  the  orr-crtur.it   r^r  local 
school  people  to  obtain  ThpA*   for  innovative    I  exemplary 
ideas  that  would  otherwise  not  be  possible  because  of  the  severe 
financial  strain  existing  at  the  local  level.    e  total  amount 
of  money  av  I   bl*  to  Massachusetts  was  11,900,000  in  1 

The  role  of  the  Department  haa  been  to  stimulate  the  devel- 
er".crt  cf  ~ro}ect^  it  fclM  l***l  lov^l.  :<r  •■'■    l«  help   I  rtH%#€ 
the  highest  possible  Quality  as  rart  of  our  over;  21   oal  of 
helping  Massachusetts  cMltfren  and  poult)  achieve  quality  educa- 
tion.  A  series  of  cliric*  was  c    scted  at  Department  head- 
quarters fOl  several  weeVf    ?  r  to  each  submission  date,  t 
fi    clinics  were  provided  wher  five  or  more  co^trunities  in 
an  area  could  send  represent  fit  ives.         !ous  intent  here 
was  to  qusrpntee  total  coverage  for  all  those  interested  whi' 
would  not  have  been  possible  if  service  ver'    vi<ied  to  lndi- 
vldual  corr:uritiee. 

The  first  subtler  i<      lod  s^v,  14  •   feet  a  submitted  with 

one  galnli  .  Offlet        ntior 

and  several  bet  li  si       ie  second 

time  perio<          forth  t          vest  of     Jeet*  fron  the  seeds 

sewn  in  t      rics,  and  some  4~  pi  '  cts  were 

these,                  funds  ese  numbers  attain  creater 

aignificar.ee         pare-i  with  I  1  submission  of  9*3  for 
all  the  New  I  r.~lsnd  J-tatea. 
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rease  over  the  first  submission  period  Is 
sirs  the  quality  increase  even  rore  sc.    is  In 

no  way  reflects  upon  the  people  responsible  for  the  first  time 
period  projects,  since  these  were  done  within  one  week  of 
receipt  of  the  Federal  Cuicelines,  and  In  fact,  represented 
a  Herculean  effort.     cessful  projects  ranged  front  a  two- 
teacher,  four-pupil  research  teair  to  the  rlannlnr  of  a  plene- 
tariusi-oceanariuK-atrrospheriuia, 


e  rate  of  project  submission;  achieved  at  the 
time  period  continued  into  tho  thir  time  period  with  $9 
-rojeets  submitted.   It  is  I    climated  that       cf  these 
projects  will  be  funded  and  once  aga  *y  level  of 

the  submitted  projects  has  regained  hi  ■■»  . 

A  valuable  by-product  of  this  section  of  the  k*%   that  rat 
appeared  is  that  several  cot«rcunlties  have  combined  to  submit 
regional  projects  and  several  have  established  workinr  rela- 
tionships with  personnel  fro**  related  arercies  such  as  ruseuas 

universities.    *rv  indication  at  present  is  that  these 
relationships  will  contirue  even  in  those  cases  where  the 
ejects  were  not  fun-zed* 

In  conclusion,  this  program, which  ray  best  be  described 
as  a  foundation  prmgram  fun     ;y  the  U.  5*  Government,  pro- 
vides the  opportunity  for  imaginative  minds  to  create  new 
prorraris ,  which  may  become  prototypes  for  the  rest  of  t 
Commonwealth, 


AKD  OFPICI    '  CAT! 


In  tic  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  the  Bureau  of 
llementary  and  Secondary  Iducatlon  has  the  responsibility  f 
the  Lusiness  and  Office   .cation  Program  un^rr  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1563  (Public  Law  66-210).       -o^ram,  l 

-.orciance  with  the  State  Plan,  limita  activities  to  public 
secondary  education  which  is  full-tirre  for  students  who  are 
older  than  fourteen  years  of  are  and  have  the  ability  to  profit 
from  the  instruction  and  have  as  a  matter  of  record  a  stated 
vocational  occupational  objective  leac*    to  erployrent  in 
business  or  office  occupations.  This  education  hss  as  its 
purpose  the  initial  preparation  of  Individuals  leadinr  to 

iloytrent  in  business  and  office  education. 
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c  regulations,  Ouidellnes  and  Application  Procedure* 
for  business  i    offic«  '  <*ucaticn  under  the  Vocational    na- 
tion Act  of  1963  (Public  Law  88-210)  were  completed  and  die- 
ibuted    I  ht  local  school  arencle*  for  operation  lr.  early 
tober.    he  local  educational  arency  waa  responsible  for 
initiating  project  applications  for  the  acquialtion  of  equip- 
ment, materials,  supplies  and  textbooks.    ne  choice  of  the 
t  reject    e  airount  and  type  of  equipment  requested,  was  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  local  educational  arency.  The  Direc- 
tor, Assistant  Director  and  the  State  Supervisor  of  the  Bureau 
of  lercntary  and  Secondary   li  cation  participated  in  the  eva- 
luation of  the  project  applications,  provided  consultant 
services  lu  connection  with  the  planning,  submission,  and  carry- 
ing out  of  the  various  states  of  the  prorxam. 

The  total  amount  of  expenditures  for  business  and  office 
education  projects  was  approximately  $600,000.   One     red 
ninety-three  local  school  agencies  submitted  proposals  in  the 
propram  and  206  public  secondary  schools  participated.   ore 
than  65,000  business  and  office    cation  students  with  a 
stated  vocational  occupational  objective  were  involved  in  the 
pro? ran. 

Although  business  and  office  education  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  is  well  established  in  most  areas,  and  will  ad- 
vance in  the  years  ahead ,  the  impetus  has  and  will  continue 
to  come  from  the  Department  of  Education.    tie  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  19&3  and  the  assistance  of  the  Supervisor  of 
business  and  office  education  has  stimulated  business  educators, 
principals  and  superintendents  of  schools  throughout  the 
State  to  act  more  forcefully  In  this  area  of  the  curriculum. 
They  appreciate  the  resources,  workshops,  consultations, 
leaderahip  and  cooperative  services  that  are  now  available  for 
them. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  program  rendered 
encouragement  and  service  to  the  business  and  office  education 
programs  throughout  the  State  with  a  resultant  I    verent  or. 
the  part  of  ra      *rintendents  of  .Schools  towards  fostering 
a  well-balanced  Business  and  Office  Tducation  Program  in  their 
system  by  Isjprovinr  the  curriculum,  lnatructional  program, 
equipment  and  facilities  and  an  Increase  In  the  enrollment 
participation  in  the  business  and  office  education  area. 

Suolity  iifself  a  costly  process.   Quality 

Business  and  Office  Education  requires  a  substr  ntinl  invest 
stent  in  equipment  for  typewriting  classes,  for  electronic  ahor*. 
hand  laboratories,  for  varioua  types  of  business  equipment  in 
use  In  the  office,  for  machine  laboratory  claases,  and  for  other 
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classroom  equipment  and  materials  upon  which  students  will  work 
and  learn. 

One  of  the  complex  problem*  is  providing  la  occupational 
education  the  quality  and  quantity  of  equipment,  and  facilities 
to  meet  present  and  emerrinr  needs  in  the  work  force.   These 
are  integral  component**  of  a  quality  prograr  . 

It  is  proposed,  on  the  basis  of  the  enrollment  and  the 
larre  numbers  of  persons  in  the  vocational  business  and  office 
programs  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  that  approxi- 
mately one  million  dollars  of  the  func5s  available  under  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  (Public  Law  86-210)  for  fiscal 
year  1967,  be  allocated  for  use  to  improve  and  establish  business 
and  office  education  programs. 

-xd'red* '  thirty-*'-1    school  visits  were  made.   In 
addition  to  consultation  with  business  educators  and  depart- 
ment heads,  discussions  of  Tuainess  Education  Programs  and  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  were  held  durinr  these  visits. 
Also  discussions  with  125  principals,  67  superintendents  of 
schools.  18  assistant  superintendents,  k   directors  of  curricu- 
lum and  27  guidance  counselors  were  held. 

OBSERVATIONS  DUF     VISIr   '   -  AND  CONfMT 
f'ost  problems  apiiTfifTTn  "the  area  oTTJusiness  and  office 
education  in  the  secondary  schools  throughout  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  are  related  in  one  way  or  another  to  the  cur- 
riculum.  In  a  sense,  therefore,  the  maklnm  of  a  suitable 
curriculum  la  a  fundamental  problem  for  business  education. 
It  is  hoped.  In  the  very  near  future,  the  Department  of  Fduca- 
tion  through  its  business  and  office  education  supervisory 
staff  and  the  professional  business  education  organizations  will 
be  of  help  in  preparing,  up-datin^  and  revising  the  current 
business  education  curriculum.  This  will  be  of  rreet  value  to 
school  administrators  and  to  business  educators. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  there  will  be  an  increasing 
demand  by  industry  for  personnel  with  business  and  office  occu- 
pational training  on  the  secondary  level.   It  will  require  all 
personnel  concerned  to  exert  a  constant  effort  to  Increase  the 
level  of  sophistication  of  the  training  to  meet  the  ■    "aded 
demands  of  this  technological  era  with  its  rapid  impact  on 
industry.    uslness  and  office  educators  should  know  how  many 
ana  what  kind  of  Jobs  are  available  in  their  local  and  related 
communities  and  how  many  students  are  oualified  or  will  be 
qualified  to  fill  these  Jobs  under  present  conditions.   The 
local  school  personnel  and  representatives  of  Industry  must 
cooperate  and  communicate  if  these  demands  are  to  be  met. 
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The  state  supervisory  personnel  can  be  of  pxeat  assistance  In 
facilitating  this  communication  by  havlnr  an  active  llalsor. 
with  members  of  business  at  all  levels  including  industry, 
business,  research  and  development ,  college  personnel  and  the 
professional  societies* 

.:s 
fliie  ac    vies  of  the  business  and  office  education  super- 
visor were  many  and  varied,  from  supervising  educational 
activities  and  programs  In  the  area  of  business  and  office  edu- 
cation in  the  public  sehools  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  repress: 
ting  the  Department  of  Education  st  conventions  and  meetinrs 
of  educational,  civic  and  other  organisations  through  addresses, 
exhibits,  committees,  and  other  activities  and  also  working 
cooperatively  with  the  personnel  of  the  bureau  of  Vocational 
Education  In  administering  the  previsions  of  Public  Law 
§8-210  for  business  and  office  education. 

ill  be  necessary  for  the  State  supervisory  personnel 
to  provide  liaison  between  the  public  school  agency,  a  consi- 
derable amount  of  in-service  training,  via  seminars,  workshops 
and  conferences,  for  the  current  personnel  to  help  familiarise 
and  prepare  them  for  new  programs  antf  information  which  will 
be  initiated  in  their  loc*l  corr-unities. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  a  new  set  of  Regulations,  Guide- 
lines, and  Application  Procedures  for  business  and  Office 
Education  under  the  Vocational   lucaticr.  Act  of  1963  (Tubllc 
Law  88-210)  for  the  fiscal  year  1966-1967  will  be  completed 
and  ready  for  distribution,  in  September  or  early  fall. 

It  Is  also  anticipates  that  additional  supervisory  per- 
sonnel ir  business  and  office  education  will  be  needed  to 
ad: inloter  this  prorram  adequately  and  sufficiently. 
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fforts  to  meet  the  needs  of  academically  talented  pupils 
are  being  wade  at  all  levels  of  education.   Durln*  the  pa? 
year  fire  objectives  were  established  In  an  atte-  r  to  meet  the 
needs  of  academically  talented  pupils  throufhout  the  common- 
wealth. The  objectives  were  as  follows: 

1.  to  expand  our  consultative  services  to  local  school 
districts 

2.  to  orr anise  and  hold  a  state-wide  conference  fcr 
adminiatrators,  teachers,  and  university  personnel 
on  academically  talented  programs 

3.  to  publish  various  materials  on  academically  talent^ 
prorrams  for  distribution  tc  ell  school  districts 
and  interested  professional  and  lay  personnel 

4.  to  assist  the  collo-rs  and  universities  in  the  state 
to  develop  teaeher-traininr  programs  fcr  teachers  of 
the  academically  talented 

5.  to  structure  and  distribute  a  fl    ehensive  question- 
naire to  gather  specific  ir.forr&tlon  and  data  to 

be  used  for  long-range  planning  of  programs  for 
academically  talented  pupils, 

ULTATTVE  $}  - 

ur  main  functions  was  dissemination  of  inforrra- 
tion  on  prorrawe  for  academically  talented     11  f.  tc  the 
various  school  districts.   Approximately  one  hundred  anc  thirty 
lecal  school  districts  were  visited  by  the  supervisor  for  the 
programs.  Twenty-one  cities  and  towns  &rr**&   to  pursue  a  self- 
assessment  program  of  their  needs  for  formal  academically 
talented  prorrams  in  future  years.  Ten  additional  local       ws 
have  been  formalised  this  year  throw mh  our  consultative  services. 
Our  consultative  services  consist  of  assistance  in  study  of 
needs  for  promramminr ,  for  identification  cf    lis,  for  curri- 
culum materials,  and  for  ev    ion  of  exist in*  programs. 

Cr 

annual  State  Conference  on  Academically  Taler  u 
Programs  was  held  at  fceaton  College  on  March  17,  lQ£o"  with  over 
five  hundred  professional  personnel  in  attendance*     .  J.  Wed 
f  the     .  Office  of  Eduoatloti  was  the  keynote  speaker. 
The  state  conference  was  followed  by  four  twO-day  re    il 
workshops  held  on  the  campuses  of  the  State  Colleges  r 
Framinmham,  Salem,  Worcester  and  West  field.    <*se  were  deal  mod 


* 
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to  bring  specific  information  on  academically  talented  pro- 
grams to  the  press  roots  level.   These  workshops  were  staffed 
by  well-known  consultants  and  attendance  ran  very  r.ljrh  at  each 
one  of  the  workshops. 

The  erlor  Supervisor  alto  attended  the  Katlor.ri  Conference 
the  Bole  of  Lemonetration  Centers  lr  Fcucat:    I  Change  at 
*  e  University  of  Illinois  in  *arch  1966.   As  President  of  the 
National  Association  For  Gifted  Children,  the  Senior  Supervisor 
presided  over  the  national  conference  hold  in  Omaha,  Nebraska 
curing  April  1966.  Tentative  plans  have  been  nade  to  hold  the 
state  conference  and  five  additional  rerional  workshops  through- 
out the  Commonwealth  next  year. 

ISHED  HATi.VlAh: 

frwonty-ei  -:  t  ".■■i**ot:i  of  —frit)  ranging  tram   — I trials  m 

rntificctir    P  pupils  to  evaluation  r      raws  have  been 
published  and  distributed  widely  by  the  Department.   A  three- 
hundred  page  brochure  on  all  aspects  of  academically  talented 

raws  and  pupils  is  being  developed  for  distribution  to  all 
school  districts  in  the  Commonwealth.   A  summary  booklet  of 
the  proceedings  at  the  state  conference  held  at  Boston  Colle 
is  belnp:  prepared  for  state-wide  distribution. 

nam 

rs 'fceir.iflfhe  key  to  rood  program?'    for  academically 
talented  pupils,  the  Department  has  been  working  with  all  of 
the  state  colleges.  University  of  Massachusetts*  Boston  College, 
Northeastern  University,  and  Simoons  Collere  to  develop  tea*:  I 
training  programs  for  teachers  of  the  talentet  .  ollogo 

held  an      Institute  during  the  summer  of  1966  entitle 
"The  School  Library  and  the  Academically  Talented  Pupilr.   The 
Department  has  cooperated  in  the  organising  and  plannin?  of  the 

oject.   Boston  College  has  structured  added  course  effe; 
for  the  training  of  teachers  in  this  specific  area  and  offered 
a  three-day  summer  workshop  for  Junior      school  principals 
on  academically  talented  pupils. 

jrtheaatem  University  is  planning  a  graduate  level  pro- 
gram in  their  school  of  Education  for  te     r  training  in  this 
ere;  .   Additional  course  offerinrs  have  been  1»| -lamented  to 
assist  the  training  in  this  blu  area.  Various  state  colleges 
thr     their  Divisions  of  Continuing  studies  have  added  course 
offerings  on  academically  talented  programs  and  pupils.    "»• 
University  of  Kassachuaetts  will  hold  two  three-day  workshops  in 

e  fall  of  1S66  for  ruiCance  counselors  working  with  academically 
talented  pupils. 


8! ) 


A  comprehensive  Questionnaire  has  been  distributed  to  all 
school  districts  tr.  the  Co^tr.cnwealth  and  should  /rather  tocether 

h  r.ceaed  information  and  data  to  serve  as  a  base  for  lor 
range  programming  for  academically  talented  pupils* 

the  above-mentioned  work  has  been  tarried  on  wjt 
a  minimal  amount  of  money  appropriated  by  the  Legislature. 

ipter  651  of  the  Aote  of  19     ;lls  for  reimburaement  to  cities 
and  towns  on  a  matching  funds  basis,   A  minimum  of  $300,000 
annually  in  the  reimbursement  account  is  necessary  to  carry  on 
an  appropriate  reimbursement  prorrair  in  the  Commonwealth.   It 
should  be  very   clesr  that  if  academically  talented  prpgraiw 
are  expected  to  flourish  in  the  Commonwealth,  the  reimburse- 
ment factor  of  Chapter  651  will  hsve  to  be  implemented  by  the 
Legislature. 


j 
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Mint  MM  30,  19m 
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A  not  lnoonsidorablo  nunbor  of  now  «Uswi  for  ohlldron  rotordnd  la 
mdUI  iwnslsnannt  havo  boon  aotablloaal  daring  tho  pant  yoar,    Suanor 
rooroattonal  progrnao  for  tterso  ohlldron  hers  also  Inoroaaart  both  1a  motf 
and  to  ocopo.     in  tUU  onotaar  growth  am,  that  of  Joeislotioa,  oignlfi- 
oont  progroaa  to  roflaotod  to  tho  panoaao  of  sovoral  now  tow  affootlng 
aantally  rotardad  ohlldron.    Chapter  221  of  tho  Aoto  of  196$#  for  iiannli, 
In  port  «•  followoi 


'♦.  . 


•  tho  oohooX  ooowlttoo  of  orory  oity»  town#  or 
diotriet  shall  annually  hars  on  opUtado  toot  aoalntotarad  to 
ovary  child  andor  Ito  oontrol  who  to  botwoon  tho  oios  of  soron  ond 
and  Oho  hao  boon  osaortolnort  to  bo  won  tolly  rotordod.  .  •• 


Choptor  TOOL  of  tho  Aoto  of  1X5  ototoot 


■Any  child  oho  >iaa  ottondod  o  apaotol  olooo  for  tho  instruction 
of  tho  nantoUy  retarded  •  .  •  shall  bo  paratttod  to  oonttooo  to 
attend  oaeh  olooo  upon  roaaMng  ago  ototoon  if  hto 


• 


16k  of  tho  Aoto  of  1965  ottthortooo  oohool  ooaalttoos  to 
"hiro  ins  trustl  seal  or  aortLntotrativa  aides  for  eeslonaante  in  loborotorloo 
ond  olaeereeaau"    An  "inotrooUonol  or  adatoUtretlre  aids,*  on  need  in 
thto  low,  "shall  bo  a  y  troop  oho  dooo  ao  ootuaX  teaching,  bat  aoto  a*  an 
ooototont  to  tho 


• 


i 


Hot  aereau'e  Toolfth  Annual  ^peotol  loaontlon  Co  feranee  omo  hold 
on  Friday,  any  J0f  l**,  ot  John  tonoso*  Hall,  i*rethy  *ilney  fuite,  ItiO 
«rK«l4Qr     troetj    ajrieaaj  ItJojoj  ssjej  i>v  ppaojlll  aloe*  otjopjoopaj  K-^i 
psychologist*,  prinoipolo,  school  otiporlntonoonto,  noMnri  of  oohool 
eoaaitteas,  oohool  anreee,  and  others  oonoornad  with  lomdloappodl  children, 
andor  tho  ronoral  ohalnojoohlp  of  0%  Philip  0«  Ceahiow  ,  ,.eel*tant 
Poanlsel  i wool  of  tdaaotton,    Chalraan  of  tho  nomine  oaaolen  woo    r.  .  ohn  t. 
Herpay,  Saparrioor  of  f  peeoh  and  Hearing  Hoodtoerpod   hildron.     After  tho 
lnrooatlen  by  *e*erend  J.  Orrid   alah  of  tho  Catholic  Ootid  for  tho  loaf, 
and  tho  singing  of  tho  national  Anthoa  by  tho  ontiro  oooonhly,  Kro.    atrlee 
Qssraa,  a  opooial  olaoo  teacher  in    Itehborg,  gore  o  stirring  rendition  of 

lkrato9'1R  *j*f*  V**  SS9B#     fr^0*4**  *  grootinf  by  or*  "haooJ  J.  Cartln, 
Deputy  Cossdasioner  of  Hauaatlon,     iehael  ?afoe,  eseoutlve  clreotor  of  tho 
rjringfleld  fioyo*  club,  brought  jo  o  aoot  otiwttottog  aosoago,  "A  How 


A  lively  and  toforaetive  panol  disc  ioelon,  ^Ooordlnation  of  Local , 
and  fti  carol   rocjmawv  oao  prooantod  by  !*r#  chrto  i^oaantlaan, 
itondoat  of  aahooto,    **\    prtofftoldi  »*•  Donald  P,  rnydor,  Coordl- 
of  o  rpootol  Httoosllfin    rojoct  to  tho  vast    prinf  flold   Mbllc  rohooloi 
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Mr.  mbirt  C.  tfhloloo,  PrlnolfMl  of  UMt  ^prinffUlo  Ittfh  Mm|.     Xa  o 
brlof  yot  ooftproboaolvo  hlotortfol  rovioo,  tho  lioproaolYo  growth  of 
In  HMOMtamUa  mw!'  r«oouctod  by  Or* 


Partial potlm  1a  o  MNMnUw  pp««taU«i  ond  dooonotrotlon, 
•A  rribott  To  4bm  &ollUon9«  otro  Mm*  itooo  «.  UrUn,  ouporrUing  tooohor 
in  tb*  iIujoM— il  for  ofcof-bl&ad  ot  tho  Porki;  •  ggfeool  ft*  too  Blind,  oad  * 

flPOjn^P^Mifc      •  •  ^BOBO      BPOOOJg  W     IW|*WRWi  O,       *^4W     ^*^B^^  ^^9      f^pOOO     %.  TgnOF"j^B^BB>»  Bf^OJP  w  \0O      M*wP      •r^BW  M#A^b  AJ 

trooUoo,  "m*ridlng  CowgHPohowiiw    YogfOJBt  for  Hondlooppod  Children,*  Ir. 
T.  Jooopfe  Mccook,  foporiatondont  of  ?ohoolB,     **>ingfloldf  not  oo2/  11a  tod 
gool*  to  guldo  uo,  out  eni*  u»,  olso,  apooiflo  stop*  by  ltiloh  to  oohiovo 


of  tho  IttMhoon  montlra     ■Itomkiit  tar  mm  Umb  £00 
.  hotm  i  A*  Qpov,  Svporrloor  of  MbntoHjT   ot*rdo«a    hiloron.     Dolii 
lag  tho  ioioooiion  mil  Lomond  ftcboM  *>.  'nitt,  alniotor  ot  too  M—tol 

^yrtitUuval    *>iuro>\,     ^rth    <ii:»/.       n  H*  lu»>ioan  *ii^r«r»»,   ■  or©*  tool 
aoodioooi      Uolouy,  omaMloo,  ond  Trootnoot,*  fir.  arte  S»»hoff,  Kodiool 
of  tho  Hooting  fltroot  School,  oo-dlrootor  of  tho  Goromor  HgdUol 
•,  ond  Cfelof  of  rodiotrioo  at  Klrio*  Koopltal,    Toridaoao,  Hhodo  lalond, 
imliirt  o  mot  HVaal  noting  ovtrrlo*  of  tho  noooist  oroo  of  opoolol 


Vm  em*  of  tho  progron  id  ooan  in  tho  following  f  icuroo  tm  1M»- 
lf65i 

tf    |BjBttaj 


"nndMB?  of  (Qooooo 

1965-66 

HI 

196fc-6$ 

*2 

1X3-4* 

aw 

1*3-63 

mo 

1*4-62 

773 

1960-61 

7» 

1>$9~60 

71, 

l?5u-S9 

*7S 

MM. 

63S 

15*6-57 

590 

l?55-Jo 

SIS 

195U-S5 

U6 

X3tm 

12,163 
11,?6S 

11,333 

11,102 
10,766 


,393 
6,610 
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IWi  class  for  the  deaf  and  school  for  the  ocaf  urder  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  rtate    apartment  of  3duoetlon  *a*  visited  Airlnf  the  school  year 
for  the  purpose  of  aesaaamai nt  and  evaluation  of  programs  a*  wall  a--  discus- 
sions of 


Five  etaff  fasetings  wore  hold  at  the  Depart— nt  of  fiduestlen  with 
the    rlnoipala  and  Heed  Teaohere  of  the  Day  Classes  and  School*  for  the  Deaf . 
fenator    evin  Harrington  presented  the  follovlne  ieeuea  In  the  education  of 
the  deaf  at  the  initial  nesting  on  'eptember  ?*.  1965 1    1.    °aeondary  educa- 
tion inside  the  bordere  of  the  Co^moneeelth ;  2.     the  evaluation  of  oral 
versua  Asnuel  methods  for  the  teaching  of  the  deaf  child}  3.    vocational  and 
occupational  progress.    More  than  four  hundred  ;an  hours  of  conferences, 
ditouaalotts,  data  gathering,  and  Material  evaluation  and  enalyeia  preceded 
*h^  conclusions  end  recosjssndatioca  for  action  to  aid  the  deaf* 


itiona  ears  sads  for  action  required  on  the  following i 
otoloeioal  and  endlologloal  testing  of  all  children  prior  to  their  first 
birthday*  appropriate  sense  training  procedures  to  be  Initiated  prior  to  age 
taw  end  group  learning  situations  to  begin  as  soon  aa  the  child  la  able  to 
participate;  an  individual  oofraapondence  program  for  parents  of  very  young 
deal'  children}  annual  testing  by  neans  of  specified  achievements  teats}  a 
enshlned  approach  achool  to  be  e  part  of  the  educational  offertnge  for  deaf 
children  of  the  Ccsnonusalth}  day  classes  to  function  as  diafnoatio  tceehinf 
centera  scaeptlng  children  in  part  or  full  tins  programs  from  ares  tec  to 
five;  all  schools  for  the  deaf         ave  ar  staff  members  a  peyehologi*t  and 
an  audtaloi'let}  a  new  school  for  the  deaf  utilising  oral  education  accompan- 
ied by  finder  spelling  to  conform  to  our  principle  that  svsry  deaf  child 
should  begin  his  education  in  an  oral  environment;  provision  of  programs  Her 
ths  multiple  handioappad  deef  and  expansion  of  the  programs  for  mentally  re- 
tarded deaf  children}  promotion  of  resource  teachers  for  the  deaf  In  high 
schools]  requiring  vocational  high  schools  to  accept  deaf  students  with  food 
vocational  potentiality  despite  low  grade  scores  in  language  functional 
amending  ths  law  on  University    attention  program*  to  include  deaf  adults; 
Inereealng  ths  staff  of  ths  f  ureeu  of  rpacial  Education  by  tao  supervisors 
of  deaf  children  to  meat  the  oamande  of  existing  nroirmne. 

The  supervisor  of  ths  deaf  served  at  a  recorder  for  each  plenary 
session  at  ths  Aut&ologiete  and  Beueators  of  the  reef  ~onferancs  at 
Portamouth,  saw  Hsmpehira  en  September  23,  ?U  and  25th. 


he  supervisor  of  the  deaf  attended  the  tortheeet 
of  the  Alexander  rrehem  Hell  Association  In  Toronto,  Canada  from  fcptsmber 
30  to  cctober  ?,  196$.    An  all  day  visit  tsas  made  to  the  Metropolitan    oheol 
for  the  leaf  in  Toronto,  which  is  similar  to  the  Horaae  Keen  Day  :  ohool  tor 
the  Deaf  in  nojbury.     Ths  purpose  of  this  visit  am*  to  obtain  Infonaatlon  on 
the  policy  of  admission  for  students,  certification  standards  for  teechere 
of  the  deef}  transportation  of  pupil  aj  curriculum,  end  programs  for  multiple 
is m  11  oenped  deaf  children. 
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Itm  ettpereieor  of  the  daaf  wawl/  perticljjetod  in  tha 
of  imptftwl  Children  in  April  in  Toronto,  ranani,  fend  re ■ ■loci 
«t  t»»  annual  aeetlng  of  the  Diriaio©  of  Children  with  CcacjcilccUici  BU- 
ordere.    She  carved  on  the  Corerninj:  aoerd  of  the  coanell  lfcr  cnwMlaiol 
Children  »p  a  repreaaotetive  of   'aeaaohueetta  far  tha  tee  day  naetlnea. 


The  aeparrlaer  of  tha  daaf  en*  a  ann\jer  of  a 
ef  Special  PttaoaMon  which  ooodaoted  a  sectional  neeting  at  tha  Kaon 

Association  at  tha  rtete  Celiac*  la  Jelan,  an  October  20,  1965. 


On  October  6,  1*65.  the  supervisor  of  the  daaf  ana  a  penal 
with  or.  Philip  o.  Ceeheen,  Aecletent  Qonatccionor,  end  other  rtaff 
at  Cwnotngtcn,    Thia  eaa  a  neetinr  °*  aaheel  ooanlttea  aaicari  of  lehby 
ffi,  teachcra,  oooneelora,  and  therapleta. 


%ooral  Legislation,  Peblic  lev  89-313,  the  Noeton 
for  tha  Daaf  in    andolph  aubnltted  e  propoeel  for  a  aumer  project  in  flTa 
pertoi    1.     tha  lnetallatlon  of  loop  ■yelocn  in  all  the  oloaaroonai  2.  in- 
tenalve  auaner  lcngnnci  and  readlnf  pioiroac  for  children  natclng  thani 
3.  the  anpenainr,  of  the  physical  education  prerrenj  U«  arte  and  ereftei 
5#  the  initial  etady  of  Infant  beherier.     The  Clerka  School  for  the  leaf  in 
orthanpton,  tropoaad  e  fpeolal  rtney  fretltnte  to  initiate  a  cerriculmi 
valuation  and  rewolopnant  ftrogian,    nda  flret  apeeiel  etndy  inaUtute  Hill 
be  directed  toeerd  reading  end  aatheantica  olaearoon  aateriala,  cojuipnent, 
end  teohnloeec  with  the  perpooe  of  inprorlng  raoitlng  end  nethanetieo  ekllla 
ef  deaf  children.    The  grede  Iconic  will  roogo  from  ^raachcwl  through  Oade 
6,  children  nged  ej  to  17  year*.    The  Hcraee  Keen  School  for  the    eef  in 
oXn*7,  eubadttod  an   ariohaant    ro*  ran  for  «  tudante  in  e  School  for  the 
leaf,    rpeoiel  art  Motional  needa  ahich  thia  project  haa  been  designed  to 
neat  erei    1.  a  onifcchcp  for  tcechere,  to  provida  tha  leteet  infometloo, 
anthedelegiee,  neteriela  and  etjul^eont  pertinent  to  the  davclopnent  of 
epofcen  Urajoojt  in  all  nliawiwwi  for  deaf  children*  ?.  a  Country  nay  Cenp 
for  a  ealeeted  green  of  daaf  children  end  hearing  ohildran  involving  eanp 
cotlvltieo  end  educational  f laid  tripe  in  each  e  en/  that  aoolel  lntcreei 
aould  be  naslnlead;  3*  a    rial  ictneeritejlen  fttparlanoo  to*  youcr  hearing 
paired  children  to  hero  the  cneoaerc  to  hearing  children  in  learning  aitje- 
tlan;  i*.  Dtfiorential  Piegnoetio  i^eninaUone  for  children  oho  praaant  nultl- 
pie  problencj  $•  the  nee  of  Induction  Lean  fljataoo. 


Planning  eeaeloaa  and  naoeaaary  atnpa  acre  tenon  to  open  too  new 
olidoa<  for  the  deaf  in  Oanoord  end  weborn  in  Septenbar  1X4. 

Blind  Children 

Oaring  the  achool  j^mr  1765-1 XA,  190  blind  children  fron 

aero  enrolled  ftt  Aerldne  School  for  the  SUnd  ir    atartoen, 
ittej  tea  Ptmaahmitta  pupile  attended  the    ok    111  rchool  of  -he 
toatitate  for  tha  Fllnd  in  Hertford,  Ooonaotloutj  erd  tee 
ohildran  attended  The  ftoajcr  Orooooe  rjeiiA  in  reoll, 
enneylTame*  a  achool  for  nan  tally  reterdcd-bllnd  children,     in  addition, 
children,  alee  nentnlly  reterded  and  blind,  cere  enrolled  at  the   oilock 
in  Brcofcline,  "eeaeehueett*.    *y  proriding  dally  tnaaapartot1.ii,  the 
tj-    ipaoiai  fducetion  enabled  three 
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to  pertteipato  inndiy  plHHw  at  the  Hansen  QnMM  Wilt  of  the  ftrnald 
rtete 


60  blind  children  (braille  •tudant* ,  were  enrolled  in  ponler 
vitn  sighted  children,    fteeouroe  progress  for  blind  children 
In  public  school*  in    x>ston,  Breintree.  !**lonn,  and  Hndford.       n 
cities  and  teens,  blind  pnptla  were  enrolled  in  reeuler  public 
school  classes  with  braille  inetruotion  provided.    Six  braille  gtudanta  in 

-  rf™w  «wvv^     «*Tea»^nre     t>wPWn*^|  a     ^^^^^^^^^^tpJf     ^e*av»     ^^^W"*^w ■     ^vem^r     *e»  *vnare^^^v.v^w    *bw    f  ^*^(een^p^v^ 

having  the  service*  of  mi  itinerant  timber  for  blind  children. 

A  full-tine  peripetoloelet  (irortnieter  of  nobility  for  tho  blinc 

ie^Veal^e*^NS^*^V^d      «ejfcnP^nd»*eOS  Ml  *  tBWP^A*        ^O^fc  ^IOS        0**-^^r         ap  WMBWH^K       ^P*fc         ^^^^•^^C^^^P      Vi^^^V       ■Wa^^PM^^W      ^^••^P^BI^^^p  ^^W#  p         ^^V 

•fiffif od  ty  the   ntholie  Ouild  for  All  Tho  Blind.    ttnsnaji  tho  bureau  of 
fpeelal  Education,  aanoory  ond  nobility  lareiainr  *«  provided  by  thie  peri- 
potolociiit  for  blind  pupils  thrsngnset  tho  n  lean  rami  th. 


wort  haa  continued  on  tho  erfpsUaatlon  ond  inventory  of  thio 
'■  oontrol  depository  for  braille  books,  large  print  beoss,  *nd  tapo 
recording.    liTO  braille  book  titles  ton  reejaeoted.    Of  thio  aunber,  12a 
were  obtained  fron  too  Anerioen    Tinting  Heneo  for  Tho  Blind  on  Federal 
Qsetai  73  tltloo  wo  available  fron  our  oontrol  depository!  S3  vara 
bigioasd  fron  other  states*  50  aero  purohnood  fron  othor  state*)  35  «ere 
duplicated  locally  by  Tho  National  Braillo  »To*o  Iron  out-of-etate  naator 

^raene^pae»er  a     ^p*»^aa     *^<f      v^^me^e*    a^o*  ^e^iepe^ips^'n    ^a*^1  ^^p^iess      •••     mm  ^w*%^0"^no    ^^^b      ^^^*     ^p^^jpp^w    ^*eT      ~  ^w^^^^^^p  ^^^^^^^p 
■PBi^MbbpIp     e»J*    wa^niVPRNpnHMrnv  afr' o*oTo>         sAIMF    VPVJMMHMP^PJP     ^nnwW    nj^^r^Paeeeeie^nnja    eVe'ep^nj   a^Wp^P^njp^pWn^Pp^    HHT     n*«er 

Blind  Inoorporatod    in  Men  York. 

Tht  Supervlfore  of  Blind  ond    artially    ooing  Children  and  ens  of 
tho  It  intrant  toacriarn  of  visually  handicapped  i ill  Idiom  designed  a  question* 
nairo  for  blind  children  in  public  oohool  prolines  at  t;«o  ■■nunnery  level. 
Tho  data  obtoinod  Iron  thin  quootlonnairo  will  provide  valuable  inlbmation 
■onaarnlnd  tho  preferred  use  of  tho  various  natoriala  and  on  visa*  prorldod 
by  tho  fturoaii  of  I  pooial  Sensation,  and  will  ante  It  possible  to  asaas*  noro 
effectively  tho  oduoational  needs  of  blind  •tenants  in  public  oohool 


A  danonstration  of  tho  education  of  deaf-blind  children  vaa  praaanW 
od  at  tha  Tnslfth  Annual  State  Coi-rfaraaou  on  rpeoUl  ^iaeatlon.    Kins  (ayle 
Sanonaitla  of  wereaater*   nirsnahneattg,  a  «tansnt  at  tha  Deaf-KLind  unit  of 
inrkina  ftansol  for  tho  Blind,  and  her  teaoher,  Krs.  Reee  Virion,  ■hosed  tint 
•kills  osn  be  soqulrod  by  individuals  with  those  nultiplo 
def ioita  shen  adatymte  edtiffa^*M>iB?  enntrtMnltiaa  are  provided* 


1*0  ftnjnivlsni  of  SOlnd  and    artially  reeing  Children  attended  a 
aeetinc  of  the  Coanittee  on  Standardlsntlen  and  Aeernditatlan  of  r  ervloes  of 
The  ftlind  (00r«mc)  held  in  %v  Tort  City  in  the  fall  of  196$.    mtailed 
plana  on  developing  standards  to  inprovo  eervioaa  to  blind  individuals  were 
fornulated  by  ansiwlet  estVlin  the  blind  throughout  the  country. 

Xa  June  of  I>65  the  •upervitor  of  Blind  and  Partially  feeing 
Children  attended  tho  tr^—t1  nastlng  of  tho  tassiean  Henolattnn  of  Thai  ins  I 
era  of  the  blind  held  in  Salt   nko  City.  Utah.    At  this  neetinc  there  ens  a 


ii  j 
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aalnabla  awchant*  •**  ldaaa  oonoarnirt*  all  phaaaa  of  tha  adaaatlon  of  tha 
blind,  with  particular  anphaata  on  Aieilitiaa  for  tha  miltlyl*-*m*lmpy* 


95 


p»frruLix 

During  tha  aohool  yaar  1965»l*66f  Dun  wara  H  oImin  for 
partialiy-aaaing  ohildran  In  U  citiaa  and  towaa  in  rtnaaaabuaatta*    Tha 
haw  followad  tha  trand  towaraa  inoraaalng  intagratioo  with 
mttA  fop  tha  wn*t  rmrt.  "nava  baan  ooooarativo  tyoa 

■••awa     atavw*      Bpawaw    apaaa*pw  w    ^>«bb»bi  "a*     **w*w  ^a    **ip^pi**    w^^p>j»*^p»b*  *w  **»■»  »*w        w  *^^ 


Pour  itinerant  ju^p'owa  aarrtag  partially  aaalng  children  ara  now 
la  operation  in  tha  Comunwaalth  with  V&  eomanmitle*  rwr*l  frlsatlnr «     Tha 

^^»*         ^P«^^BP>*   Vl  TB^^^^W        "B^B»  ^^'^pF         TB»^^^^^^^^P^  w^v^p^^w^p*    ^^»^       ^w1  ^    ^-#-w.        «BI^P»         ^p7  ^P^^^»"^^P^P^P^W  ^wnvv         B*^P^PB>      ^»^^^p^p^p^^^pW  V^^^P^PBQ  w  •  •^^P 

BB^waewwew  a^    wb«b     ^bJb^pW^"B»    m0&  a^j^^a  ^^^*aew    earne^a  ^f^w^w     Bw^ew     e^er«p!paaea    aa^e    offp^a^aiRpAeBa  a     »^e^*ex  ^pwe    •  •^•aa*a^a**tai  a* 
*a^Ba^pwak  aa^W'BB>aa  a    aemeae    a^eeapFeeBa'  ea^         *  a^PP^aaaF     ■■  a^^^^e      B^PB^BP^aPBiwee^Bi  aew^waF    ^P^B^^eae*1  wr     va^p^e    wwa  *  •rai'^pw^e     bb^     WW 

apealal  t  Bather  who  provide*  aatarlale  and  instruction  appropriate  for 
iio-MilTr  rajalm  children*     In  thia  prwraa  tha  aiaually  handicapped  ehlld 
haw  tha  aooial  advent**  ea  of  attending  hia  neighborhood  aohool  and  tha 
academic  advantage*  of  tfew  aatrluat  of  a  npaoial  taaaher*    A  fifth  amah  pro- 
gram* anion  will  ear**  both  blind  and  partially -aaalng  etudanta,  will  bw  ia 
operation  in  tha  fall  of  1966* 


tn  addition*  two  itinwrant  profswaw  for  tha  rieually 

^W^aanBMaaw^iaaw    a»w*     ^a*a*^R^a  ^p    w^^a^^axtat  vn^naiw     b^p^pw*  ^w     ^p^a  jjyBme^^f^B^Bwae^     aFae/  tw    eewa^e*    aeas  ap    w^^Ww'^^^'  «i^prB^      ^^%«r    ^*ae 

aparatiaw  in  faptawbar.  1966,  due  to  tha  unavailability  of  iialaail  taawhara* 
two  othar  ivaajaaaw  wara  ad^uatad  aaaordiaf  1a  trando  and  aaada  from  a 
aoaaial  nlaaa  atruotura  to  a  aaaaJLaaalaa  of  raaawwaa  rooa  and  ItiaawaaWi 


Tha  nuabar  of  partially-aaainf  ohildran  anrollad  in 
aiaaaaa  wiHi  taw  aaa  of  laraa  sarint  boaka  loanad  by  tha  Bureau  of  ^oaalal 
Bomoation  ia  now  36D«    Swvwral  of  thaaa  ohildran  banafitad  froa  auprlaaanv- 
ary  inatruwtion  jwrtoda  with  half  tha  oowt  iwiatiavwad  by  tha  atata* 


A  program  for  tha  raprodaatton  of  larsw  print  taxt 
«m>plamantary  natarlala  aponaorad  jointly  by  tha  Dura  am  of  '  pooial 
ffamaatlon  and  tha    atiorja   TuiUa   if»9  haa  baan  initiatad  at  \aapola 
Priaon.    TtUowinK  nationally  aooaptad  guidallnoa,  a  awtmp  »t  priaamara  at 
alpola  h«aa  aaaaptad  19  aaatgnaaiita.     mtiooal  arallle  hrwaa  and  Tha    urawa 
of  fHiwiilal  rTjilaawtton  haaw  nroaidad  thraa  alaatiia    naith-Corona.  laraa  orint 
tywaaaltata  for  thia  purpowa.    Tha  aarwaa  of  ftpaeial  Haaatlon  alao  proridaw 
papar  and  bindioga  for  tha  aatarial  rapgoamaad.    Tha  work  produoad  ia  of 
aa;  arior  quality  and  it  ia  hopad  that  thia  oro^aot  will  crow  and  that  a 

of  prajaota  will  ba  aooaptad  and  ooaplatad. 


An  all  day  work  ahop  oovari&f  tha  aadiaa1.»  aanaatianal  and 
logioal  problaaa  of  aiaaally  handioappad  ohildran,  apanaarad  by  tha  Haw 
mil  and  Profbaatoral  Aa  oeUtion  of  workara  far  tha  Tiaually  Tkaiilaa^td  waa 
ahairad  by  tha  Aaaiatant  fnparvlaor  of  Ulind  and    artially  faaiag  ChUoran. 

Tha  r.ujanriaor  and  Aaaiatant  flpparaiaDr  of  fflind  and    art  tally 
f  aainf  rhlldran  partloipatad  ae  panal  aambari  aovarinc  tha  rrahlama  of 

1  hinrtlnaypad  childran  at  &alam  f.tata  Ttaahar'a  Oallaga  aad  f^wtharn 
it    Uta  naaahar'a  Collafa. 
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The  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Blind  «nd  Partially  reeine  attended 
the  Annual  conference  of  the  National  '  ocioty  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness held  in  New  York  City  In  April,  1966*  Problem  of  the  multiply  handi- 
capped-vieually  inpslred  child,  reeding  problems,  and  current  medical  re- 
search were  presented  In  detail. 

During  this  past  year  there  has  been  a  US*  increase  In  the  numbers 
of  enotionally  disturbed  children  enrolled  in  special  education  programs 
under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  71,  Sections  U6H  and  b6l.  ftr  the  two  year 
period  free)  July  1,  1961*  to  July  1,  1966,  this  represents  a  2683  increase* 

As  of  June  1966,  260  children  were  receiving  hone  instruction,  ?77 
vera  in  special  classes  for  emotionally  disturbed,  and  135  ears  in  integrat- 
ed program.  A  total  of  67?  therefore  were  sharing  in  the  benefits  of 
public  school  program*. 

At  the  seme  tins,  336  vers  in  private  schools  approved  by  the 
Dspertments  of  Education  and  Mental  Health,  while  $  >0  were  in  private  resi- 
dential schools,  similarly  a; •proved,  both  within  and  without  the 


an 


During  the  year,  91  cities  and  towns  provided  horns  instruction  for 
emotionally  disturbed  children,  an  increase  of  36  over  1965.     In  similar 
fashion,  h  special  classes  were  organised  (a  total  of  27)  and  90  integrated 

were  structured  (a  total  of  155)* 


The  Dapartaenta  of  Sduoetion  and  Mental  Health  have  now  approved  a 
total  of  36  private  school r,  day  or  residential,  or  both. 


A  nore  critical  analysis  of  the  percenter?)  increase  in  terns  of 
progress)  for  emotionally  disturbed  children  conducted  within  the  public 
school  framework  (C.  71,  8«  U6H}9  as  compared  with  private  day  and  resident- 
ial placement  (c.  71,  f.  161),  reveals  a  significant  trend.    The  numbers  of 
children  in  private  day  school  and  residential  placement  increased  by  59^ 
while  public  school  pro&rsmming  for  emotionally  disturbed  children  has  in- 
creased by  the  emallar  percentage  of  79i*     Place-asnt  of  emotionally  disturb- 
ed children  in  private  day  schools  has  increased  614.    But,  this  past  year 
has  seen  a  limited  increase  of  only  XH  in  the  number  of  children  enrolled 
in  public  school  o lasses  for  emotionally  disturbed  children.     In  the  coming 
year  there  will  be  renewed  emphasis  towards  Influencing  the  expansion  of 
protracts  conducted  for  emotionally  disturbed  children  within  the  respective 
public  school  districts  of  the  Comexiiiwaalth. 


HASDICAPP5D  CHILDRtt 


ach  year  presents  a  broader  picture  in  the  education  of  the 
physically  handicapped  child.  It  is  no  longer  rare  to  learn  that  a  child, 
who  has  never  been  in  a  formal  school  program,  has  been  accepted  in  public 
school  classes.  This  1p  due  to  an  improved  attitude  toward  the  acceptance 
of  the  physically  limited  child  into  the  re/ruler  school  situation  and  also 
to  the  legislation  making  his  transportation    mandatory. 


A 
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•peolal  eliufi  for  physically  ha»tLoapp«d  children  still  serve  a 
definite  purpose *  that  of  being  the  first  stsp  in  *  long  inn**  program  for 
the  child  who  oan  attend  echool  but  is  not  read?  to  be  integrated  with  or 
placed  In  a  normal  school  eettint.    These  ola*ees  are  not  prinerily  grade 
or  eoedenloelly  oriented  but  ara  geared  to  tha  individual  so  that  ha  oan 
progroco  and  ba  euoeeeeful  at  his  own  rata.     **e  instructional  naada  ara 
generally  tha  sates  aa  for  normal  children,  and  it  la  advisable  to  follow  a 
regular  oouraa  of  study,  using  tha  seas  teaching  techniques  found  in  regular 


•  accuse  the  responsibility  of  a  school  Involve*  ante  than  providing 
tftffuhfftf  instruction  for  the  handicapped  child,  a  rood  propran  villi  '1) 
help  the  Individual  nan*  a  better  adjusts*!*  to  life  help  to  develop 

his  aoadssdo  potential,   (3)  help  the  child  learn  to  use  his  leisure  tie* 
veil,  (U)  help  the  child  develop  the  ability  to  earn  according  to  his  < 
bilities,   (5)  help  the  Individual  develop  Into  a  person  who  eccepts  rei 
eibility  snd  contributes  to  hi-  soolal  fxoup.     we  neve  such  sohool  pro*; 
in  the  Cieasaneealth. 


Although  the  uee  of  the  horee*to»aohool  telephone  is  not  new  in  the 
education  of  the  physically  handicapped  child,  requests  have  been  received 
recently  tot  approval  of  its  use  in  hospitals  whore  children  vill  be  confin- 
ed for  longer  periods  of  tins.     r  ir.ee  there  is  no  mandate  for  this  type  of 
instruction,  these  teens  or  cities  *aonld  be  oomnondsd  for  their  willingness 
to  offer  the  child  n  wueh  education  as  he  can  accept  in  as  realistic  a 
as  can  be  arranged. 


I 


nwliisert  in  the  profren  of  providinic  education  for  the  physioelly 
handicapped  child  unable  to  attend  school  are  the  recently  on  anleed  classes 
for  teen-age  en-wed  aethers*     workins  with  a  *  roup  neeed  CSHTAUH  ( Cosed ttee 
on   vocational  Meeds  of  the  Teen-Ace  Un-tejd  "other)  the  City  of  Doeton  rarer- 
vises  three  special  olaeees  for  these  yoong  girl*.     *«e  are  currently  wee  ting 
with  edainlstrator*  of  the  three  private  arencies.  The  Grlttentoa  Haetlnga 
House,  St.  Margaret'*  Hospital  and  iSvangellne  Booth   ^esjDrial  Meepital,  to 
discuss  the  possibility  of  full  ties  teaching:    ^ro*.rems  at  the  agencies. 
oea  instruction  is  elan  provided  for  rirle  living  at  hoc*,  on  the  be*l«  of 
a  completed  physiolan >  fore  reaeoatlng  it.     All  the  abeva  neeed  jiotrans 
s*y  be  included  in  our  reiwhtereeresnt  pros -ran  as  stated  under  Ceneral  Lave, 
Chapter  69 ,  root Ion  ?9B. 


The  promr  plscanent  of  the  naltiply-hendieepped  child  presents  e 
difficult  problem  at  this  tine.  Sons  of  these  children  who  have  histories 
of  severe  physical  hendlcapa  night  be  helped  if  legislation  oan  be  obtained 
that  will  include  plecensnt  in  hospital *,  sanatoria,  end  lite  Institutions 
in  addition  to  the  resources  we  now  neve.  The  lack  of  this  legislation  la 
it  virtually  impossible  to  educate  sons  nhyvloally  handicapped 
I  ly« 

■aemaeeai'tfiflHBtB 


The  profemn  of  Ouidanoe,     U  cement,  snd  Wollov-up  in  our  ;jublic 
schools  ha*  nads  greet  strides  durinr  the  past  year.     The  ourrlculun 
material*  hove  been  eenpleted  and  are  being  evaluated  for  final  approval  by 
the  iepartment.  ad     Uon,  copies  of  all  known  test  materials  have  been 


.,.  as 


oollicoed  and  are  available  for  tsaohors  and  administrators  to  peruee  open 


During  the  fall  of  1965  and  the  spring  of  l?6c,  a  ojiriculyai 
developnant  eosnlttee  was  fomod  in  the  greater  Ppringfield  area.     Thia 
nittee  wa?  composed  of  taaahara  and  adainistretors  froji  17  ocswunitiee  and 
the  total  nuwbor  of  partidpente  was  71.     Ct  la  hoped  that  in  rapteatoer 
1966  that  this  oojealttae  will  finish  lta  project  and  be  able  to  pat  Into  uee 
the  fruits  of  its  labor. 

As  of  the  end  of  the  1965-4966  edhool  year  the  following  statistic* 

i 


1.  73  classes  for  high  school  age  special  class  children. 

2.  57  school  diatrlcta  represented. 

3.  96  towns  included 
iw     39  Rich  nahoola 

2    ocatlonal  Schools 
19  national  iigh    ohoole 

In    apteatoer,  1966,  we  will  oe  opening  13  new  claeaes  in  the 
followir*  oltiaa  and  towns  i 

Anesbury  **•* 

(3)  Jirookton 


Clin  ton 

Karahfleld 
ftetlok  Worth  Attlsboro 


During  the  nonth  of  Karen,  the  Legislature  paseed  Into  law  Chapter 
72  of  the  Aote  of  1966,  concerning  Mandatory  worfc-eti*jr  pro*rana  in  all 
eohool  system.     I  ince  that  tiaa  35  aehool  ey*to*e  have  asked  far  apeelflc 

infornetion  on  thin  type  of  prognem.     It  ia  poaslble  that  M  many  a?  one 
hundred  new  elasees  could  be  in  operation  by  ffaajianbar ,  1967* 

The  ocoupational  training  law  include*  programs  for  trainable 
children  as  wall  as  edaeable  children  and  a  lew  aehool  systems  are  develop- 
ing plana  for  a  new  type  of  public  aehool  program,  a  public  aehool  sheltered 
tralnlnf  eanter  for  the  wore  tmvmrmlj  retarded  youngster. 

ilaMOn 


the  1965-66  years  there  vara  966  ftp*ech  and  fleering 
'racialists  eapleyed  in  16b  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  Goeanowealth. 
The  greater  portion  of  this  su  mrviror*  work  hours  was  spent  in  vijdtine 
approximately  200  of  these  epaooh  end  hearing  specialists  and  supsrlntenoV 
enta  of  schools,  explaining  in  detail  the  regulatlone  and  guidelines  for 
state  reimbursed  programs,  and  working  out  detailed  solutions  for  specific 
program,     fti  almost  all  oases  It  was  neecaary  to  asciat  thane  specialists 
in  working  out  a  profram  involving  not  wore  than  100  children  with  each  one 
twice  a  week  during  the  eohool  day  for  not  less  than  twenty  minutes* 
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Adc&tlonal  tie*  mm  s  *nt  with  suporintendente  of  school-  or  their 
_•  discussing  proposed  speech  and  hearing  proem**  and  structuring 
broad  foundations  to  suet  the  needs  of  all  children  In  tha  ooeeunlty. 


tocause  racralUnf  saw  paraoonal  la  a  eonatant  probles),  aeny  work- 
i,  evenings,  and  weekends  vara  spent  talWLnr  to  tha  graduates  and  nndar 
graduates  at  itniverslty  of  Hesaaenueettr,    war  eon  Callage,  and    oeton 
Univeralty    detailing  tha  advantages  and  ieportenee  of  teechine  in  tha 
-a seetMteel  public  «ohr>nl  eeejtejeu,        \  is  encouraging  to  nota  that  alnoat 
fifty  therapists  joined  our  public  schools  during  tha  past  yaar. 

An  evera*  a  of  three  hours  a  weak  was  devoted  to  spanking  at  ?.?.A. 
yeetirujs,  taachar  in-eerviee  training  pt>0£refte,  radio  station  Intcrviewa, 
parents i  a**tlngs  and  ;>rofeseionel  iwjetlngs  and  institutes. 

Tha  keynote  of  this  supervisor's  first  year  in  tha  Dspartaant  of 
ducat  ion  was  educating  educators  about  spaach  and  hearing. 

JUSBSSBaV 

Tha  twalva  nontha  of  fiscal  year  1966  aaw  fundamental  ohengee  la 
of  rafaranca  of  tha  education  of  aphacic  children.    A  growing 
is  throufhout  tha  nation  and  tha  world  of  tha  prcblea*  of  children 
variously  defined  as  "neurolojieally  haFtfueeppedw,  "paroa  ♦ually  handicap- 
pad1*,  •adniiaOly  brain  donaga<r ,  or  "suffering  frou  central  nervous  system 
dysfunction"  has  resulted  in  tha  passage  of  laws  and  regulations  in 
various  ststae  annnsna  sal  ns  tha  sdiSTatlnml     tibtit"miM!*'uiA"*'i     and  ■  »*****& **a — 
eel  difficulties  presented  by  such  children. 


it  of  phefRwaanologlcal  description, 
handicapped1'  children  way  be  ranked  on  a  continuum  ranging  from  sdnor  in- 
volvement to  raajor  involvemnt.     At  tha  lesa  severe  and  are  found  children 
whoaa  prinary  presenting  problem  is  an  inability  to  read  which  daflea 
standard  r ana iltnl  reading  techniques.    Highly  germane  to  this  skill  probleei 
la  the  fact  that  aany  such  children  have  extremely  poor  discrisdnative 
abilities  visually,  auditorily,  tactile!?,  and  even  kineea  tactically.     They 
seem  to  be  unable  to  differentiate  ansae  ferae  which  are  similar  in  shape, 
among  rounds  which  are  sinllar  in    requenoy,  intensity*  *nd  quality, 
objects  which  are  *i»tier  in  height,  width,  depth,  and  eonfoneetlor.,  and 
among  motor  activitlaa  which  are  similar  in  an/le  of  thrust  and  general 

ten.     Additionally,       s  ability  to  "intof rate"  manifold 
alons  into  culturally  meaningful  wholes  and  to  respond  to  stiaull  with 
culturally  acceptable  Motor  performances  seam  somewhat  inpalrad  in  these 
omiloVen. 


it  further  along  tha  continual  are  thoea  children  who  are 
a:  flic  ted  with  figure-ground  problems  and  find  themeelves  unable  to  inhibit 
responses  to  varioua  -tirwli  outside  of  their  area  of  priiery  interest  and 

s.     :ic«ely  related  to  thia  anonaly  are  the  oondlttone  known  as 
distraotibility  ond  hyperactivity  -  two  labels  which  are  known  to  cla' 
all  over  the  nation* 


At  the  severe  end  of  the  continuum  we  sea  those  children  who  are 
unable  to  modJJQr  their  general  behavior  pattarne  to  neat 
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and  ara  aonaaquantly  avaloatad  at  "aotlng-out"  or  "anctlonally-di 

Tha  realisation  that  wany  of  thasa  children  ar*  suffsrir.f  from 
naorclogloal  dysfunction  prlmrlly    although  axaotional  ooaponantc  «ay  ba 
Uaad  aaaondarlly;  and  that  children  clarified  as  "aphasia"  sec  be  validly 
described  aa  "auditorily  pe roe  dually  handicapped*  haa  altered  tha  tradi- 

^•aj» ^ha   e»j^j»e»^^ae*js»e     %Air    Am*    ^a*Tp*^awBF ^psf    "jf*     wp    jp«a^pa^a»^B^w#        *^P|. wwaai vaaiw    isBeow    e»^PeB*»e    J»4wb^^vi 

to  prorida  services  to  these  childran  presently  cot  included  within  tha 
aaopa  of  Mapaaohusatta  law*.    I hculd  tha  blUa  pa#%  ancthar  group  of 
eaajflt  capped  children  will  receive  tha  special  a*si*tar.co  which  la  thalra  oy 
right  of  birth. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 

Bureau  of  Teacher  Certification  and  Placement 

Year  Ending  June   30 >    1966 

Legislation   affecting   the   Bureau  of   Teacher   Certification 
was    enacted  and  became   effective   during   the   year  which 

1.    provided   that  non-citizens   otherwise   fully  qualified  under 
our   law   could  receive    temporary  certification   to   teach  the 


Acts   of  1965) 


2.  permitted  teachers  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  certi- 
fication law  by  virtue  of  their  employment  by  a  Massachusetts 
school  committee  before  July  26,  1931 »    to  apply  for  and  be 
certified  in  whatever  areas  they  qualify  notwithstanding  such 
prior  service.  (Chapt.  £8  Acts  of  1966). 

These  changes  necessitated  the  assignment  of  David  L. 
Fitzpatrick  as  Senior  Supervisor  thus  leaving  his  position  as 
Supervisor. vacant  and  the  Board  of  Education  will  appoint  a 
person  to  perform  these  duties  thus  giving  the  Bureau  a  total 
of  three  professional  staff  members  for  the  first  time.   This 
will  assist  greatly  in  relieving  the  work  load  which  has  been 
increasing  steadily  over  the  past  several  years.   There  is 
still  need  for  additional  professional  staffing  to  do  the  work 
properly  and  the  situation  as  far  as  clerical  assistance  has 
reached  the  critical  state. 

Our  statistics  over  the  last  few  years  have  been  consis- 
tent in  indicating  that  while  the  number  of  teachers  being 
certified  increases  each  succeeding  year,  the  increase  is  not 
proportionately  high  enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  ever 
increasing  school  population  and  the  emphasis  on  quality 
education  involving  reduction  cf  the  pupil-teacher  ratios, 
appointments  of  subject  matter,  remedial  and  guidance  special- 
ists and  other  reforms  which  spell  personnel  increase.   The 
statistics  further  reveal  an  imbalance  between  the  fields 
in  which  there  are  great  teacher  demands  and  the  subject 
areas  in  which  teachers  are  prepared.   In  other  words,  the 
teacher  shortage  in  Massachusetts  continues  but  it  is  more 
severe  in  some  subject  matter  and  in  some  geographical  areas 
than  in  others.   Parents  and  guidan.ee  counselors  as  well  as 
others  in  secondary  education  who  have  influence  on  young 
people  contemplating  teaching  careers  and  college  admission 
and  career  advisors  in  higher  education  have  a  responsibility 
to  the  young  people  raid  to  the  profession  to  urge  a  careful 
survey  of  the  opportunities  in  the  education  field  as  well  as  an 
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analysis  of  their  own  interests  and  capabilities  in  order 
that  this  occupational  imbalance  may  be  corrected. 

The  director  and  his  assistant  have  been  available  for 
placement  and  certification  interviews  with  teacher  appli- 
cants an    ' th  employing  authorities.   They  visited  and  con- 
sulted v'    appropriate  authorities  in  30  colleges  having 
teacher     aration  programs.   They  attended  three  regional 
and  one  n  lional  certification  and  teacher  education  directors 
program  accreditation  evaluations,  attended  meetings  of  the 
Massachu^e cts  Teachers  Association,  Massachusetts  Association 
of  School  Superintendents,  Massachusetts  Secondary  Principals 
Association  and  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools. 


TABLE   I 
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Certificates    Issued 


CI  as s if i cati on 


Elementary- (Kindergarten 


through  Grade  8) 


1963 -611 

i*457 


Secondary- (Senior  High  School 
Junior  High  School 
Community  College) 


196J+-65 

kShS 


1965-66 


English 

1806 

I76I4. 

1673 

History 

1165 

1136 

1011 

Geography 

89 

86 

73 

Social   Studies 

lij.99 

1595 

1677 

Mathematics 

586 

575 

51+6 

Chemistry 

222 

236 

225 

Physics 

6k 

101 

78 

Biology 

283 

355 

3k2 

General   Science 

689 

858 

812 

Earth  Science 

30 

k9 

1+5 

French 

309 

I4JLO 

378 

German 

87 

72 

58 

Spanish 

90 

125 

106 

Rus  s  i  an 

19 

20 

20 

Italian 

16 

7 

9 

Latin 

13k 

12l± 

93 

Greek 

11 

11 

11 

Other  Modern  Languages 

8 

2 

*      .        k 

Special   Subject 

Health  and  Physical  Education 

276 

307 

305 

Pie  al  th 

6 

23 

2$ 

Business   Subjects 

328 

38i| 

311 

Homo   Economics 

2l|7 

203 

156 

Industrial   Arts 

69 

97 

78 

Reading 

37 

.    21 

67 

Art 

164 

227 

119 

Mu  s  i  c 

2L0 

279 

217 

Speech 

61 

91 

li|0 

Driver  Education 

10 

22 

28 

Special   Class 

96 

.       llj.6 

11.8 

Speech  and  Hearing  Handicapped 

22 

36 

59 

Deaf 

5 

2 

3 

L(j 


TABLE   I    (Continued) 

Supervision    and  Administration  1963-6I| 

Health   and  Physical   Education 

Health 

Business  Subjects 

Home  Economics 

Industrial  Arts 

Reading 

Art 

Music 

Speech 

Driver  Education 

School  Psychologist 

Guidance  Counselor 

Guidance  Director 

General  Supervisor 

Elementary  School   Principal 

Secondary  High  School    and  Junior 

High  School    Principal 
School   Librarian 
Superintendent 


196i|.-65 


1965-66 


6 

8 

10 

1 

- 

— 

7 

7 

10 

- 

- 

1 

$ 

u 

1 

i 

3 

6 

35 

^ 

33 

32 

38 

28 

- 

- 

1 

3 

1 

6 

- 

* 

59 

69 

252 

W 

16 

7k 

100 

16 

1)1 

6k 

H|-7 

206 

185 

215 

iQk 

157 

^2 

ko 

kl 

18 

Ik 

19 

TOTAL 


13698 


llj-897 


li|175 


10 


> 


TABLE  II 

Teaching  Positions 

Reported 

Classifications 

1963-6)4. 

1961+-65 

1965-66 

Elementary 

Kindergarten  -  Grade  3 

U72 

k% 

k53 

Grades  l|-6 

331 

368 

367 

Gr  ade  s  7-8 

20 

51 

103 

Combination  of  all  grades 

- 

~ 

- 

TOTAL 

823 

915 

923 

Soecial  Schools  and  Classes 

51 

109 

81 

Secondary  -  (Junior  and  Senior 

High  Schools ) 

English 

250 

230 

21  <  8 

Mathematics 

176 

202 

20k 

History 

12 

15 

22 

Social  Studies 

76 

99 

78 

Geography 

1 

k 

6 

Chemistry 

$2 

36 

31 

Physics 

h3 

ko 

39 

Biology 

35 

39 

3k 

General  Science 

118 

12k 

110 

Latin 

k$ 

h2 

23 

French 

ikS 

118 

119 

German 

11 

10 

3 

Spanish 

58 

kk 

k3 

Other  Modern  Languages 

3 

- 

Russian 

102? 

- 

- 

TOTAL 

1003 

"961! 

Special  Subjects 

Business  Subjects 

87 

75 

62 

Physical  Education  (Male) 

38 

^ 

58 

Physical  Education  (Female) 

85 

62 

71 

Home  Economics 

38 

U9 

38 

Industrial  Arts 

77 

106 

113 

Art 

i±2 

89 

87 

Music 

Ik 

9k 

116 

Guidance 

72 

112 

126 

Speech  and  Hearing 

- 

- 

7 

Reading 

56 

121 

107 

Librarian 

US 

66 

56 

.  School  Psychologist 

~ 

9 

Speech 

~ 

•* 

2.Q 

Driver  Education 

- 

- 

3 

TOTAL 

621l 

"829 

881 

KiG 


TABX.3  II  (Continued) 


Teaching   Positions   Reported 

Administration 

1963-61]. 

196k- 65 

1965-66 

Superintendent   and  Assistant 

20 

27 

ko 

Secondary  -   Senior   and 

Junior   High 

School    Principal 

and  Assistant 

30 

[|.0 

ko 

Elementary  Principal    and 

Assistant 

k2 

k-3 

kk 

Miscellaneous 

36 

17 

39 

TOTAL 

ili.9 

127 

1^3 

GRAND   TOTAL 

2621 

2983 

3010 

Individuals  Certified 
Certificates  Issued 
Waivers  of  Certificati 
New  Placement  Registrants 
Teaching  vacancies  reported 


TABLE   III 

.   allowed 

s 

ted 

6898 

13698 

li|22 

875 
2505 

9377 
ll;897 

1325 

2983 

85H+ 

1^175 

1386 
1390 
3010 

u 


it 


JJHR7AL  Rf four 

CIVIC  BDCCATIOfl 
Year  Ending  June  30,  19*6 


Bureau  of  Civic  Education  eon  created  by  lesielatlve  mandate 
on  July  16  1957.   In  it»  bread  eepeeta  the  purfoe*  «f  the  Bureau  la 
foeter  preparation  for  the  dutl*a  of  cltlaenahlp. 

The  vary  eeeence  of  civic  education  Id  to  create  an  under at and lag 
the  reeponaiblUciee  of  citiaenship  mad   to  perpetuate  tbe  democrat; 
heritage  of  a  ejovernaent  under  law.  Civic  education  hae  the  purpoee 
of  preparing  the  I       *l  for  wore  active  axw*  lme«led?eable  eaTtltira 
a  in  eoci«>  race,  creed ,  color,  or  atati^o  in  lif«. 

fhle  goal  ean  only  be  achieved  when  toaiorrov'a  cltlaena  acquire 
en  avareneae  vt   now,  vhy  *n6   i.t  what  wanner  tha  deavocratlc  proceee 
wurke.   It  neena  that  our  etu4ente  nuat  underetand  how  governed 

.«  at  all  lave  la  he*    Itlcal  cettlaieN  are  nede,  end  hov 

I  I  >->l  effects  and  in  turn  la  affected  by  the  political  -   .  >a. 

To  achieve  lta  purpoee  the  Bureau  hae  adopted  the  aervlce  concept 
In  lta  relatioaahlpa  wi     .a  acbeola  and  teachara     *e  Coaaaonwe' 
end  haa  oonetentiy  eudeevored  to  provide  advice  an-:  aaalafettce  resa- 
le* teaching  materlale  and  Kathode  etudent  activities  and  proce^urea 
Lrecte-     ard  nore  effect lv;  Several  prograoe  atreaalng 

Iter  i     oehavler  have  erlglnatnd  la  the  Bureeu  and  have  been  uu 
received  by  the  achoola  end  by  public  and  ^anlaetlona      -d 

te  the  e*»e  jroals. 


It  la  with  considerable  regret  that  I  report  the  termination  of 
etata  eervlce  by  Hlaa  Margaret  H«  Gearaa,  vtto  auccaeded  Dr.  I»oeae  J. 
ae  Director  of  the  Bureeu  of  Civic  Education.  Hlaa  Gearaa  had 
ahed  career  vlr   the  l>cpart»ent  of  Education. 
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I.   STATEWIDE  FftOGKAMS  FOg 

A.   Student  OffHWHI  Bay 

till*  progran  emaducted  In  iccotJwcn  with  Chanter  650  cf  the 
Acta  <>f  1956  saw  A6*  dalagatea  from  public  parochial  end  private 

epeadent  echeele  participating  in  ftudent  government  Pay  on 
>     |,  1966.   StuSent  aaalrnsaenca  were  determined  by  the  f-'Uss 
Bowl  *>rswlug  bald  la  the  Office  nf  thn  Governor  on  January  7,  19*6. 


The  legislative  receaa  tailed  la  tho  opening  weeke  of  this 
year  •  session  resulted  in  a  curtailment  of  the  visiting  day 
program,  normally,  sight  consecutive  Tuesdays  or*  ussd  for 
orientation  *nci  preparation  of  tfelofcates  for  their  roles  sm 
Student  Government  Day.   The  cwwceiUtivn  of  geja.  student  visit 
lag  days  and  the  teacher  visiting  day  resulted  is  sbserasily 
larfa  ? roups   of  student  delegates  and  teachers. 

The  continued  interest  in,  aoti  sunpert  of  this  prograw  hy 
MM  Constitutiemsl  Officers,  the  membars  cf  e»e  General  Ceur 
sad  the  aaay  cooperative  state  officials  hslped  to  aske  the 
program  a  rich  civic  education  experience  for  the  young  people 
of  the  Commonweal t 

As  iu  past  yesrs .  the  Inaugural  ceremony  wes  telavlaed  live 
sod  financed  by  VKAC  TV  WDn  TV,  and  WaX  TV  is  ineteu,  WVCD  TV 
In  Springfield^  WKU>  TV  la  Greenfield,  ami  WTXV  TV  la  Sew  Bedford. 

This  bureau  is  aost  grateful  to  these  station* 
this  educational  highlight  at  tie  cost  to  the  Coannnwalth.  We  are 
also  grateful  for  the  financial  support  of  the  Kaeaaehnestts  Tcechere 
Associativa,  which  sponsored  the  student  luacamom,  and  the  Hassschu 
setts  Civic  League  which  assisted  in  conductive  the  pregrem  sad  in 
underwriting  the  cent  of  vital  teaching  Materials. 

s.  Student  Government  Exchange  frog ran 

This  program  is  designed  to  enrich  students '  knowledge  of 
town  and  city  government,  to  encourage  pride  in  their  lecel 
cnsminitles.  and  to  broad an  their  understating  sf  local  and 
no trope 11 tan  pro felon*. 


During  the  1965-1966  school  year,  one  hundred  and  four  high 
schools  participated. 


ileu  to  the  exchanges  arranged  between  town  and  city 
echcols.  two  exchangee  were  effected  en  an  experimental  beala 
be two  en  regional  school  districts  and  larger  towna  with  a  repre 
nsatstlve  fora  of  town  Meeting.  The  schools  involved  found  it 

!>e  a  noat  Meaningful  educational  experience  and  look  forward 
eegerly  tc-  lta  repetition.   Thla  will  enable  the  bureau  to  expand 
ita  pre sac     >re»  and  extend  this  experience  to  ether  school 
pupils  throughout  the  Conminmislt       recognition  of  out at and lug 
programs,  ths  Citiaenehip  Cenmlttee  of  tho  MSSFA  awarded  citations 
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to  the  following  hi«h  schools 

Stoneheai  High  School 

las*  Vocational  Riga  School.  Tall  River 
Walthao  Vocational  High  School 
Shrewsbury  HiRh  School 

.  (gas*  High  School 
grain tree  High  School 
Northampton  High  School 
Marlborough  High  School 
Tantasqua  Ro§ ioaal  High  School 
Watertevu  High  School 
nanever  High  School 

C.  Citizenship  In  Action  Program 

Thla  voluntary  program  la  conducted  cooperatively  with  the 
Massachusetts  Secondary  School  P  sis'  Association  to  encourage 
social  service  by  pun lis  throughout  the  Commonwealth .  The  Citlsen 
ship  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Secondary  School  Principals 
Association  screens  the  resorts  submitted  by  the  principals  and 
la  year  voted  to  give  spocisl  awards  for  such  services  under 
s  grsnt  from  the  Sears  Roebuck  Foundation. 

•  bureau  of  Civic  Kdueeticn  organism*  end  direct a  this 
progrssi,  the  Representstives  of  the  sponsoring  ergaalsstlons 
present  the  avsrds  to  those  schools  selected  es  deserving  of 
special  recognition.  The  following  high  schools  received 
citations  for  outstanding  community  services  in  lv>v}  1966. 

WestfielJ  High  $e*t,©l 

Weymouth  High  School 

Central  Catholic  Sign  School ,  Lawrence 

Harlan  High  School,  Pramlnghasi 

Sewburyport  High  School 

Nov  Bedford  Voce tic nal  Blgh  School 

D.  Massachusetts  Youth  Citizenship  Cowferencee 

is  bureau,  In  cooperation  mi     e  State  Collegee  et  Boston. 
Iridgeweter  Fitchburr, ,  Framlngnam,  Salem  end  Westfleld.  snnnally 
sponsors  a  sorles  of  high  school  conferences  on  s  significant  tor 
relating  to  civic  responsibility.   These  conferences  teke  the  fern 
of  gross  roots  sessions  for  lsrgs  numbers  of  students  drawn  frsei 

I  geographic si  region  around  each  of  the  participating  state 
colleges.  These  Intrastate  meeting*  repreeent  a  preliminary  steo 
to  the  northeast  Regional  Youtb  Citizenship  Conference  for  selected 
schools  frosj  New  England ,  Hew  York,  Mew  Jersey,  m»A   Pennsylvsale 
which  Is  bold  in  June  st  Tufts  University.  Ths  seme  basic  thesis 
and  conference  structure  is  used  in  the  intrastate  and  Interstate 
aessions.  The  1966  theme  was  Individual  Rights  and  the  Public 
Welfare.   Rationally  known  epeekers  were  feetured  in  the  programs 
which  also  provided  for  pupil  discussion,  in  snail  groups  moderate..: 
by  nti  ants  from  our  state  collegee. 
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Tha  19b6  rtaaaacbuaotta  aaatlaga  vara  COOtpiOtvlf  aalf-  auoportlag 
aa  ooch  achool  prtic  «  roglatrntlct)  foa  af  flvu  collar*  and  aach 
participant  paid  far  hla  ana  coal .  A  total  of     I  paopla  panic  1 
pate    | ua  alx  confaraucua.   Attending  vara  &»3  puplla  t>ni  130  taacr 
fra*  H  high  aahoola.  and  IS  faculty  nnajfeara  and  Ml  atveaata  fron 
«  alx  apanaorlng  atata  collagoa. 

MOTS   Coaplata  pragma  datall*  ara  available  In  rhla  *  ffic.e. 

I.  aortbeaatorn  Stataa  foal     laannhlp  Conference 

The  Sareaa  of  Civic  Education  contributed  to  the  baale  planning 
af  i.iii  Intaratata  conference  epeneored  by  the  ttaeaieeleaere  of  Edu 
cation  af  tba  Kertheaatern  Stataa  (ssev  England,  He*  York.  Saw  Jere« 
and  FaanaVvanla)  and  thalr  aervice  affiliate,  th«  Lincoln  Plleae 
Center  for  (ttlsenahlp  and  Public  Affaire. 

The  conference  format  provide*  that  ninety  teeae   each 
coneleilng  of  an  eleventh  $rede  girl  and  an  eleventh  trada  bey. 
«nu  a  faculty  advla^r  fro*  tan  eeceudary  acbaaln  la  each  of  tha 
alaa  etatee.  p     ipata  in  thla  coof ereaee . 

A  grant  from  the  Saara  Roebuck  Foundation  »ada  Ir  poaalbla 
ta  praaant  eutatancitng  *     Itten  on  tha  tbaaa  Individual  91 
aad  tha  Public  Welfare,    roup  dlecueeloeo  warn  moderated  by 
college  etudaute  who  bad  participated  in  our  iatraatata  conference© 
oa  tha  none  the&e. 

a  following  Maeaachueett*  high  acheela  vara  repreeeat  at 
tba  19*6  conference 

Ivor  Anew  High  School,  aaetea 
Cheater  High  School 
Lexington  Saalor  High  School 
tfalthen  Seal    ign  School 
Dorcheater  Hlgb  School 
nevere  High  Schov 

Kaecononet  Regional  High  School .  boa ford 
Seuthbrldge  Hlgb  Sctoe*- 

.*  Acecowy  Springfield 
Holy  Bona  of  Jueua  Control  Catholle  Riga,  Verceeter 
ilntiaa  Ponvlck  High,  Peabady 
ftiehop  Caeei        Tauatoa 

F.   Haeeachunette  Heritage  Day 

Tha  MaaaacUuaatta    Itnge  Uay  program  va*     ttutad  In 
October  of  1  Jraeetlxa  for  a^oleecenta  of  •< hoel 

ago  tha  vary  Important  **r'       anvenvaalth  has  the 

development  of  aeaocracy  aad  to  ennence  t     jndere tanking  aad 

of  American  Uc.au   aad  Ideela.  Tha  fifl   anua.       -•« 
vaa  hold  at  Plymouth  on  Oatoboi     19*5  under  tha  Jeint  epoee 
'  tho  bureau  of  Civic  Education,  tba  Maaaachuaacta  bar  Aa«  I 
tioa,  rilaoth  Plantation  tha  Maeeachuectte  Junior  Kiph  School 

w  and  the  Lincoln  fllon*  Cantor  for  Cltitee- 
•hip  and  Public  Affalra  of  Tufte  I'nlvorslty.   1     < agree  expenaae 
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were  underwritten  by  the  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Inauratvc*  Conpeey. 

Student  and  faculty  rerreaentativea  free*  two  hundred  Junior 
High  fcheele  board  the  inaplring  eddreee  briui     tu»ep«nelble 
itlaeaehip  delivered  by  tha  Co«n\leel*aar  of  kducet         v*n  ». 
■draaa.  toured  the  Mayf lover  II  and  Flinoth  Plaatattaa.  and  part  lei 
pated  in  group  -liecuaaiotae  ne^erateti  by  etudente  frea  tb*  State  College 
at  Brldgevater. 

G.   Uir.  i<  S.  Saaata  Youth  Pre gran 

la  1*62  tha  Coualeelener  of  Education  accepted  an  invitation 
to  have  Kaeeachueetts  participate  la  tha  U«  a.  Senate  Youth  Fro*raa 
to  be  ha Id  in  Waahlngtea,  J-      during  tha  laet  week  of  January 
•ach  year,   Sooaeoreo  by  tha  Villi**  lUodelph  Hear at  Found* i    in 
cooperation  with  tha  United  Stataa  Saaata.  tha  Fragrant  a  continuing 
one  ia  deeignad  ta  give  young  Merle  ana  of  high  achool  ago  knowledge 
of  American  political  Ufa. 

•  bureau  of  Civic  Education  baa  baaa  eutruated  vita  tha 
mechanics  for,  and  tha  aupervlaien  of,  tha  ee lection  of  tha  two 
etudente  front  Kasaaeunaette  woe  participate  la  tha  program,  Tba 
selection  is  carried  out  ta  conjunctiva  with  tha  Mseeaehuaette 
Studant  Oovarnment  Day  Frog  ran.   On  i:eceeber  |,  IMS,  tha  aaavaa 
I  Thenas  Wright  from  KladRn  technical  High  School  in  Cambridge 
auO  Josephine  Yorrlsl  fron  Presentation  af  Kary  Academy  in  Methueo 
vara  drawn  in  a  glass  bowl  ceremony  ha la  in  tha  Of flea  >>f  tba 
Commissioner  of  iducat  ion. 


Chair  atay  in  Washington  tha  delegate*  vlsice-J  both 
bousos  of  Congress,  the  Supreme  Court,  tha  State  and  Defunae 
Departments*  ana  tha  White  House,  where  they  ware  receive!  by 
President  ana  Nra.  Johnson.  They  alao  served  aa  interne  in 
offices  of  their  respective  senator*  ana:  had  tha  opportunity  to 
talk  vii    i.etsndlng  administrative,  legislative,  and  judicial 
leadara. 

II.   SHOAL  PROGRAM  FOE  STUWEKTS 


J 


■■»  bureau  of  Civic  Education,  in  cooperation  with  tha  School 
Bureau  of  tha  United  Community  ftarvicee     renter  Boaton.  haa  for 
aevaral  yeara  promoted  school  ccemraniiy  aervlce  actlvltlea  by  aecomd* 
achool  and  arc*-     age  atudaata.   During  tha  1165  1966  achool  year 
appranlaataly  ft  .000  young  adults  froai  public,  parochial.  mU   private 
secondary  schools  and  colleges  ware  engaged  la  prograaa  popularly 
known  aa  Operation  Klndae*     VI     elf  help  -elfare 

agencies  vara  able  to  affar  esteaded  earvicae  in  Bad  Feather  boepitali 
not t lament  anuses,  haaiea  fee}  the  aged,  and  day 

in.    pgqqajtpfi  toi 

A.   Continuing  Stuilae  Cauraaa 

Inatituta  on  Youth  Frobleae 
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A  sarlee  of  nrogrmnn  shoving  how  elenftr>r*ry  atui  eeconJary 
teacher*  ami  adalaletrators  can  work  effectively  with  eMwnlty 
sgaaclss  in  the  dsvaloaaoat  of  batter  civic  behavior  in  chlldraa 
sad  youth.   DiatlnyuiehevJ  represent stive a  of  religl^ot*  faiths 
Wvaalla  courts,  sellcs,  aedlcloe,  social  welfare,  end  i.  ;.  *•  r*  r»>wp 
ageaciea  wars  guests  lecturers.   Institute*  wars  hold  a 

Salon  Stata  Collage*  Fail  IMS 

la  it 


Boston  Stato  ('ullage.  Winter  19*a 
Mr.  Fran*  is  Brasnshea 

2.  Civic  £ehavlor  -  Deaocracy'a  Tost 

A  course  designed  to  enable  all  taachoro  ami 
officials  to  sdwcate  for  daaecracy  with  a  clearer,  etronger 


Brldgevater  Stato  College  rail  196S 
Lawrence  H*   Beaglovaonl 

Workshop  in  Adult  Civic  Education 

THia  la  a  prerequisite  for  cartiflcatloti  by  tho  Massachusetts 
&spertaent  r?f  bluest  ion  to  teach  state  aided  classes  in  Adolf. 
Uicatlon  and  woo  held  at 

Sastaa  Stato  Collate.  Fall  1965 
Hlao  Margarot  E.  Klelty 

A.  Workshop  lo  Adult  Basic  Education 

This  is  s  prerequisite  for  certification  by  the  Maesachueette 
Department  of  Education  to  tosco  la  federally  supported  prog ran a 
Auult  Basic  Education  sad  was  hold  at 

Baa ton  Stats  Co Hogs,  Fall  1965 
Kiss  Alts  J.  DeLeo 

UeetfUla  Stats  Collage,  Fsll  1965 

Nr.  Kayaoad  .Morrow 

Brldgevater  Stato  College  Spring  1945 
Miss  Rita  J.  DeLac 

Worcester  Stats  College,  Serins  1965 

Mr.  Ksyaoad  Morrow 

•  .  ttaserarsduste  Course* 

Study  guldee,  roceaaaaded  slbllogrspnies  rssourse  watsrlale 
gueet  lecturers  wars  aaee  available  t>-  undergraduate  sources  in 

Education  t"  r  ( Itlrenshlp   at  Bostoe.  Brld*ev»t*r ,  sad  Sales*  Stats 
Colleges  during  the  1965  1**6  school  year. 
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BUucatvia     tctmtmtc  Iducetle*  Ssjtlnere 

The  ^urestu  of  Civic  Kducatioe  Hm  worked  wii 
tuflsnd  Beccnmlc  Education  Council  to  incrte**  ecotux 

-erest  cod  eeonetency   in  the  no  >ooIa  of  the  Cn— uoiiaalth. 
The  oejer  ores  «f  cooperation  curiae   1965  19oo  w«*  in  Pluming 

the  Teacher »*    Sen  in*  r*  aeiti  «t   fte«ton  Collec*  cm  February  9. 

rurch  |t   end   the  Junior  ienin/i:  'ay  6<    1966. 


IV.      SPECIAL 


Kuy  board a,  soawiiealeos,  service  club*.  And  pro feeslaeal 
organizations  and  associations  haw  called  upon  this  bureau  aa 
consultant  and  architect  when  planning  and  implement lap  3>rograae 
in  which  there  are  cotseca  interests. 

A.   bicentennial  Coattiesioo  to  observe  toe  Events  of  Revolutionary  War 

Th«  Revolutionary  War  Bicentennial  Call— loo  was 
established  by  too  Massachusetts  t.a* l*latur* .  according  to 
Chapter  71.  Resolves  of  1964.     prepare  plane  I     a 
Gbservsnce  by  the  CosMeaweslth  of  the  bicentennial  of  the 
historic  events  preceding  tha  Revolutionary  War. 

Aa  tha  Co&&  lata  loner  a  Dsslgoaa  ou  too  bicentennial 
Coaualaaivm.  tha  ftiractot  attended  all  vesting*  of  tha  or?.*ulKa 
tloa  snd  ha*  prepared  ststeae  s   r  it*  oewelatter  Coonlttao 
of  Correspondence. 

5.   Ca**»oaw**ltfl  Service  Cor  fa 

Aa  the  Coawtissloner'a  Designee  on  tha  Coeateove  n  I  th 
Service  Corns'   Advisory  Coawlttee.    tha  director  attended 
Meetings  1*  organisation  which  corvee4  oo  too  atate 

agency  implement ln«   tha  fcconralc  Opportunity  Act  of  19©A. 
Such  aeetlng*  ware  held  fresj  October ,   1965       June.    196a. 

C.      Adult  Civic  Education: 

In  accordance  with  Chapter  &9.  Ceneral  Law*     gectioae 
9.   9*.   and   10,    Instruction    |  u  uaa  of  English  far  adults 

eighteen  yaara  of  «%;*  or  older  unable  to  apeak ,   read,  or 
write   the  acme,    sad  in  tha  fundamental  principle*  of  govaraoont 
end  other  subjects,   adapted  to  prepare   them  for  American  Citizen- 
•hip  1*  directed  by  the  Bureeu  of  Civic  Education.      State-aided 
classes  were  conducted  lo  33  teams  with  an  enrollemtn  of   5,973 
atudeute.      RelmbursesMrnt   for   tha  program   is  now  included   as 
part  of  the  overall  school  -«lcr  formula 

In  sdclltloo  to  prs?arlng   teacher*  in   inatr  bt   ferslga 

bora»   thi*  bureau  collects  ststletlcs 

of  Justice.  Division  of  Taaalgrstion  and  natural  laatl'-o     processes 
request*  for  relabureeneat .  conducts  aa  annual  conference  for 

sunsrvlsors  aad  teecuera,    an**.,    m*  far  ••  budget  and   staff 
imitations  permit .   visit  claases  *nd  port  I  special   progr 


IS 


D.  Auult  Basic  Education 

To*   staff  reau  of  Civic  Kducatlon  h««  devot*4 

auc  <f  ltd  tin*.  Ill  *»<»  talent  t».«  eetabllaUiaft  a  work 
able  prog f am  for  basic  education  under  the  pr ovist  ■  ca 
of  federal  labile  Law  8ft~452,  Title  II -B  etui  the  |  inoa 
aa  indicated  in  the  Massachusetts  State  Flam. 

Teacher  training  workshops,  aa  described  earlier  to 
■  *  report,  were  Initiated  and  resulted  in  the  preparation 
of  150  teachers  qualified  to  teach  t  leases  orfsnltsd  in  2f 

icte.  As  a  result  of  these  efforts*  2,110 
fw     illy  lUltoraca  adults  18  ysara  of  age  and  over 
received  last*  -»**onw«alth. 

Key  targes  cities  serviced  in  the  fir at     year 
operation;  lac 1 us 

Boston  Sew  Be  if  arc? 

K.J 

Ca,  Nssthsal 

1X1  &*l«n 

Souurvl 

Lawrence  fo«itherid*n 
Laowlnstsr  rfnufle. 

Lowell  Taunton 

If  w«ltha» 

Maiden  tforcesi I 

Ie«<  e  to  tlMl  above  centers,   i  1   erransasteets 

were  conducted  fnr  frelect  Satsvr/,      '    is  calls  for  the  »st*»lis:» 
went  of  pilot  programs  IsaVHsi  of  the  Coastottwwalth  located 

et  Brtdgsvar  'alpol  N»   sna*  NcrfoU      as  *u  additional 

avenue  of  aorvlc*  ttitt   i«   t  en  Cessnenwealth. 


g.     Th*  Bureau  has  been  represented  as  a  «ss*b*r  of  ths  Citi«? 

ship  Cosmlttee  of  ths  *u*as*schu»ctts  Teachare'    Association  in 

ipacity  It   has  heen  nrivileted  to  participate  in  the 

Stste  -wide  and  area  progress  of   the  Association. 

F.     The  aureso  hae  *lso  heen  represented  as  a  Member  ef  the 
Executive  risnniag  Cossiittee  ^t  the  National  Conference  ef 
Christians  and  Jews  *ru?   i  la  esnacltr  served  es  educational 

sal  visor  and  consultant   to  its  various  progrsws. 

▼  .      mCUL  ACTIVITUS  Of  TUB  oUIEAU 

Bstween  July  <ft>S  ami  June  50.    lfse  the  :  lr-ct-T   and   the 

two  Supcrvle^re  U   the  Bureau  of  Civic  fiducation  ace 
following  itione  ss  opportonltles  to  prooote  civic  education 
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A.   Assembly  Talks  to  Student* 

Kevburypcrt  High  School 

Valthaa  Sigh  School 

St.  Mary's  High  School       *a 

Su-oury  Regional  High  School 
Chariest ova  high  School 
St.  Anthony's  High  School,  Now  »•'.-? 

mi  Acedeey,  Springfield 
Tratie  High  School  for  Cirle 
Weymouth  High  School 

A.     Special  Program  Parclclpatle* 

Presltieat  Day       PTA       Hotel  oeecoeefielU 

PTA  Convention  -   Swaepscctt 

Conference  on  &o,ual  Employment  Opportunity 

Bee tea 
Adult  Education  Assoc!    I  Conference 

aaveralll 
Adult  vJivic  Educ~     Conference   Boston 

faience  of  New  Adelnls tracers 

Shrewsbury 
Speaker  on  Civic  Education   Water town 
Spesker  at  Ashland  PTA       ral  School 
Zenith  Women's  Club  Mi  p 

Weymouth   International  Assembly 
Symposium   nridgewator  State  College 
I  An  An  American  Might  -  Springfield 
Saugus  High  School  Student  Government 

Kecaange  Program 
43  Anneal  Conference   Junior  Sc        h 

Principals   Gniversity  of  Maasacbuaett* 
Plymouth  Cerver   Social  Studloa  Workshop 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School 

Cosstseeswi 
Scholastic  Achievement  Nig1    Attlehoro 
Plyw.     ' arver   Social  Studies  Workshop 
St.  ixmlnle  Sav    Lga  CUaaaeaeemeat 
Tufts  KorLheaatera  Tout a  Conf arenas 
South  Shore  Social  S(    s  Department 

Heads   Hull  High  School 
iris  State 
Educators  Poreiga  Policy  Conference 

Washington.  D. 
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If  one  were  to  describe  the  activities  of  the  Division  of  the  Blind  during 
the  fiscal  year  1^66  one  would  think  of  the  word  turbulent.  It  was  indeed  a 
turbulent  year.  There  was  the  loss  of  several  key  employees  of  the  Division, 
a  sudden  increase  in  the  number  of  vending  stand  locations  available,  and  one 
violent  dissent  to  a  solution  of  the  question  of  the  location  of  the  Division  of 
the  Blind  in  the  structure  of  the  state  government  which  certainly  caused 
turbulence  among  the  vast  majority  of  agencies  serving  tne  blind.  These  agencies 
thoroughly  agreed  that  the  best  location  for  the  Division  of  the  Blind  in  the 
government  would  be  as  an  independent  Commission  for  the  Blind.  A  grave  legal 
question  over  the  status  of  the  Division  of  the  Blind,  a  new  vocational 

rehabilitation  plan,  and  a  rewriting  of  our  plan  of  assistance  in  Aid  to  the 
Blind  added  to  the  tumult.  The  advent  of  medicare,  the  new  revolutionary 
Federal  program  for  providing  hospital  and  certain  other  health  care  for 
persons  who  have  reached  age  sixty-five;  and  exploration  into  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  Division's  participation  in  Title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
that  is,  the  public  assistance  type  of  medical  care  provided  in  the  1?65 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  provided  further  turmoil.  None  of  these 
events  hover  upon  a  scene  amid  peace  and  tranquility.  Each  brought  its  own 
contribution  to  the  general  turbulence  of  the  year. 

Location  of  the  Division  of  the  Blind .  The  place  of  the  Division  of  the 
Blind  in  the  structure  of  state  government  was  left  in  considerable  doubt  with 
the  legislation  which  implemented  the  Harrington-Willis  Education  Study  Commission 
report.  The  legislation  provided  no  place  for  the  Division  of  the  Blind  in  the 
new  Department  of  Education  but  made  a  broad  statement  tnat  all  noneducational 
functions  should  be  separated  from  the  Department  of  Education.  It  made  no 
recommendation,  however,  as  to  how  this  separation  was  to  be  brought  about.  Due 
consideration  led  to  concern  on  the  part  of  both  the  blind  themselves  and  those 
in  work  for  the  blind.  The  concerns  were:  First,  that  without  any  additional 
legislation  the  Division  of  the  31ind  possibly  could  have  its  various  functions 
split  up  and  divided  into  otner  agencies  in  the  process  of  implementing  the 
Harrington-Uillis  reorganization  of  the  Department  of  Education;  the  second  was 

that  the  Division  of  the  Blind  would  be  located  within  the  Department  of 
Education  by  default,  as  a  bureau  within  the  Division  of  Federal  Grants  of  the 
Department  of  Education  or  as  a  bureau  within  the  Division  of  Administration  of 

the  Department  of  Education.  Neither  of  these  Division* has  professional 
orientation  into  social  work  and  vocational  rehabilitation  nor  are  they  involved 

in  any  kind  of  project  of  direct  services  to  people  of  the  Commonwealth.  In 
addition,  the  1965  amendments  to  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  specifies  that 
any  agency  providing  vocational  rehabilitation  services  must  be  located  within 
the  structure  of  state  government  as  an  independent  agency.  If  the  state  chose  to 
establish  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  not  as  an  independent  agency  but  assigned 
it  as  a  division  or  bureau  or  some  part  of  a  larger  i|  ency,  the  chief  of  services 
to  the  blind  must  report  directly  to  the  head  of  the  total  agency  and  the  agency 
for  the  blind  must  function  on  a  level  of  administration  equal  to  all  other  major 
divisions  of  the  parent  department. 
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Commission  for  the  Blind  Proposal.  The  position  of  the  Division  of  the 
Blind  at  midyear  was  precarious  and  in  order  to  help  resolve  this  problem  the 
I  Associated  Blind  of  Massachusetts  through  its  President,  Mr,  Manuel  Rubin, 
and  its  legislative  chairman,  Vr*   Charles  Little,  with  the  help  of  Senator 
Kevin  Harrington,  the  majority  leader  and  the  co-author  of  the  Harrington- 

Willis  Education  Study,  filed  a  bill  to  establish  the  services  for  the  blind  in 
Massachusetts  as  an  independent  commission  and  thus  remove  these  services  from 
the  Department  of  Education,  It  was  the  consensus  of   opinion  of  all  agencies  of 
the  state  serving  the  blind  (except  one)  that  this  was  a  very  desirable  bill  and 
an  excellent  solution  to  the  problem  of  assuring  the  integrity  of  the  Division 
of  the  Blind  and  maintaining  the  high  quality  of  services  provided  by  the  Division 
of  the  Blind,  A  bill  was  filed,  became  Senate  £819,  and  ultimately  received  a 
hearing  before  the  committee  on  state  administration.  There  was  a  great  outpouring 
of  every  agency,  every  society,  and  every  group  of  blind  persons  in  the  state  to 
attend  the  public  hearing  which  was  held  at  the  Gardner  Auditorium  at  the  State 
House  in  support  of  the  bill.  The  support  was  so  overwhelming  that  the  coiiimittee 
without  going  into  executive  session  voted  to  report  the  Dili  favorably  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  While  there  was  no  opposition  to  the  bill  at  the  public 
hearing,  one  agency  for  the  blind  in  the  state  did  consideraDle  surreptitious 
manuevering  behind  the  scenes  in  order  to  defeat  the  bill,  designed  to  provide 
continuation  of  the  Division  of  the  Blind  as  an  integral  agency.  Serious 
questions  were  raised  as  to  the  accuracy  or  the  extent  of  distortion  of  the  facts 
in  tne  underground  movement  of  the  dissenting  agency.  As  the  year  ended,  the 
bill  had  cleared  the  House  of  Representatives  and  was  reposing  in  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  awaiting  final  action. 

New  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Plan,  Under  the  new  regulations  published  by 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  governing  the  administration  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1965,  a  new  rehabilitation  plan  was  required  to 
be  submitted  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  A  plan  outline  and  a  plan  guide 
were  prepared  and  provided  to  the  agency  by  the  Federal  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Administration  and  with  the  help  of  this  ouide  Mr,  Greehan,  our  supervisor  of 

Vocational  Rehabilitation,  submitted  a  new  plan.  This  plan  is  expected  to  meet 
with  Federal  approval. 

New  Aid  to  the  Blind  Plan.  The  new  plan  for  Aid  to  the  Blind  did  not  have 
such  a  smooth  history  in  its  development.  Starting  August  20,  1965,  work  be< an  on 
a  new  Aid  to  the  Blind  plan  and  manual.  An  entirely  new  manual  was  written  in 
draft  form  and  submitted  to  the  staff  for  final  evaluation  after  approval  by  the 
supervisory  staff  in  December  1965,  The  staff,  however,  had  such  difficulty  in 
accepting  such  radical  departures  from  old  procedures  and  old  methods  that  the 
plan  had  to  be  abandoned.  In  the  early  spring,  the  Director  wrote  an  entirely  new 
manual.  This  manual  became  effective  June  1,  1966  and  has  been  submitted  as  plan 
material  to  the  Federal  Welfare  Administration  Bureau  for  Family  Services,  The 
essential  differences  of  this  plan  from  previous  plans  of  assistance  are:  that 
the  shelter  cost  for  recipients  is  stabilized,  the  budgetary  system  for  computing 
grants  is  very  much  simplified,  much  verification  and  paper  work  and  the  writing 
of  letters  required  by  former  manuals  or  practiced  as  a  tradition  rather  than  a 
manual  requirement  has  been  eliminated. 

Medicare,  Of  very  treat  importance  during  the  year  were  the  arrangements 
made  to  enroll  recipients  of  Aid  to  the  Blind  in  the  new  Federal  medicare 
)  program  (Title  XVIII  A  and  B)#  All  recipients  of  Aid  to  the  Blind  who  are  over 
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age  65  receive  certain  hospitalization  benefits  and  some  other  related  medical 

services;  and  in  addition  to  the  hospitalization  service,  called  Title  XVIII  A, 
y  by  paying  a  $3  a  month  premium,  a  person  over  at  e  65  gets  additional  insurance 
a,  ainst  payments  for  doctor's  bills,  home  health  care,  other  home  therapies 
and  services  not  covered  tnrough  hospitalization  for  illness.  In  order  to  make 
this  complete  nngi  of  medical  care  available  to  all  recipients  of  Aid  to  tne 
Blind  who  are  over  age  65 ,  the  Division  arranged  to  pay  Lhe  three-dollar  premium 
per  month  for  each  recipient  of  Aid  to  the  Blind  and  also  to  pay  all  the 
deductibles  and  co-insurance  costs.  Furtnermore,  the  Division  will  continue  the 
more  complete  ran^e  of  medical  services  which  had  been  made  available  under  a 
oneral  Aid  to  the  Blind  plan  prior  to  the  co'Mencement  of  Federal  medicare. 

Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield.  In  order  to  accomplish  the  payment  of  the 
deductibles  and  the  payment  of  the  co-insurance  costs,  both  in  the  hospitalization 
insurance  and  in  the  doctor  bill  insurance,  the  Division  made  arrangements  under 
contract  with  the  fiscal  intermediary  of  the  Federal  government  in  this  State. 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  will  handle  all  payments  for  all  costs  involved  in  medical 
care  for  recipients  of  Aid  to  the  Blind  who  are  over  age  65.  They  will  then  till 
the  Federal  government  ^md   the  Division  of  the  Blind  for  their  respective  shares 
of  the  cost.  Thus,  through  this  arrangement  the  blind  person  lias  only  to  deal 
with  one  agency.  He  is  able  to  use  his  Blue  Cross  card  which  has  been  provided 
by  the  Blue  Cross  and  the  Division  of  the  Blind  as  a  credit  care  when  he  procures 
medical  services  and  the  bill  is  sent  to  Blue  Cross,  paid  by  Blue  Cross  and 
reimbursement  obtained  from  the  Federal  government  and  from  the  Division  of  the 
Blind.  According,  to  this  arrangement,  the  Divj  ..ion  of  the  Blind  pays  a  service 
charge  to  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  for  handling  these  payments.  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield  also  agree     provide  certain  statistics  from  their  computers  which  are 
required  by  the  Federal  government  for  reports  concerning  medical  care.  This 
was  an  unprecedented  arrangement  in  state  government  and  was  initiated  after 
clearance  with  the  Budget  i>ureau,  the  Budget  Director,  the  Comptroller,  and 
Commissioner  of  Administration  and  Finance. 

'leans  Test  Hedical  Care.  The  second  part  of  the  Federal  Medicare  program, 
Title  XIX,  or  tne  medical  care  provided  on  a  means  test  basis,  has  not  been  put 
into  effect  in  Massachusetts  as  of  the  close  of  the  year.  At  present,  there 
is  no  effective  date  for  starting  this  Title  XIX  plan.  Negotiations  are  under 
way  with  the  Federal  government,  the  Welfare  Department,  the  Public  Health 
Department,  and  the  Division  of  the  Blind  to  coordinate  their  efforts  in  order 
to  present  a  workable  plan  for  Title  XIX  for  blind  persons  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
to  provide  this  higher  quality  of  medical  care  as  soon  as  possible. 

STAFF 

Inadequate  staffing  tables  for  the  Division,  rapid  turnover,  loss  of 
experienced  people  and  difficulties  in  recruiting  new  people,  many  extra  demands 
made  upon  the  staff  with  new  programs,  preparation  for  medical  care,  increase  in 
the  quality  and  kind  of  services,  a  quality  control  system  on  Aid  to  the  Blind, 
increased  demands  for  new  and  more  rehabilitation  placements,  increasing  number 
of  vending  stand  activities,  all  made  for  a  most  difficult  and  trying  year. 
Durinfe  the  year  we  lost  Mr.  Albert  Therrien,  an  Aid  to  the  Blind  case  worker, 
because  of  the  attraction  of  a  higher-paid  position  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.   e  lost  Jonn  .illen,  a  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counsellor,  oecause 
I  of  an  offer  of  higher  salary  by  the  State  of  California.  We  are  on  the  verte  of 
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losing  our  most  successful  vending  stand  counsellor,  Lr.  William  P.  Cheverie,  who 
has  been   offered  a  position  in  Wishington  as  the  supervisor  of  all  vending  stand 
j)  programs  in  the  country  under  the  services  for  the  blind  of  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Administration  at  a  much  higher  salary  than  the  Massachusetts 
scale.  As  of  the  writinf  of  this  report  he  is  tindecidcsti.  In  Auf ust  we  shall 
lose  Miss  Marianna  Kennedy,  jocial  worker  with  the  Children's  Services,  who  will 
enter  the  Peace  Corps,  after  which  she  plans  to  enter  a  graduate  school  of 
social  work.  In  September  we  sh^ll  lose  Miss  Jane  Farmer,  social  worker  vith 
the  Aid  to  the  Blind  program,  who  will  enter  c*  graduate  school  of  social  work  in 
the  fall  semester.  Catas trophies  raised  havoc  with  our  staff  during  the  year  also. 
The  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Roger  O'Donnell,  an  Aid  to  the  Blind  case  worker,  was 
shocking  and  a  great  loss.  The  terrible  crippling  illness  of  !!r.  Anthony  Rossi 
of  our  Aid  to  the  Blind  staff  will  keep  him  out  of  work  for  almost  a  year.  Then 
there  was  the  accident  of  Kr.  John  Clunk  which  so  critically  injure   La  and  laid 
him  up  for  the  last  month  of  the  year.  These  tragedies  have  combined  to  deal  a 
j_re^.t  blow  to  an  already  neager  staff,  and  to  slow  us  down  considerably  in  certain 
aspects  of  our  work. 

In  clerical  and  administrative  staff,  we  are  as  badly  of. •      &op  losing 
clerical  workers  Decause  of  higher-paid  positions  outside  of  the  Division, 
marriaf e,  and  other  family  reasons.  V?e  have  very  great  difficulty  In  replaci 
these  clerical  workers  at  the  salary  standards  of  the  state.  Our  staffing  has 
oeen  so  thin  and  the  demands  made  upon  the  staff  so  exacting  that  even  the 
temporary  loss  of  one  staff  person  sets  us  behind  considerably  in  our  tori:.  This 
has  led  to  ■  considerable  amount  of  shiftinL     ons  arcunc.  to  provide  stopgap 
measures  to  keep  the  Rgtncr  going,  and  to  provide  the  services  which,  we  l 
co omitted  to  make  available  to  blind  persons.  The  use  of  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield 
>  to  handle  our  medicare  payments  on  a  fee  basis,  as  mentioned  above,  will  in  effect 

"  help  to  offset  clerical  staff  shortages  by  taking  some  of  the  work  out  of  the 
Division  -  and  incidental!  ,  thi  work  vail  be  done  at  a  smaller  cost  than 

employing  Division  staff  to  perform  it.  The  position  of  Guide  to  Blind  Workers 
which  up  to  this  year  had  been  a  non-civil  service  position  was  made  a  civil 

service  position  on  the  insistu.ce  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  that  it  come  unoer  the  -erit  system  which  is  the  State  Division  of  Civil 
Service.  Thus  an  examination  was  held.  Long-term  persons  who  had  occupied  the 
position  of  Guide  to  Blind  Worker  were  brought  into  civil  service  throuj h  a 
qualifying  examination,  and  other  persons  through  an  open  co-ipetitive  cxandnation 
held  in  the  spring  of  1966. 

Mi'.  Thomas  O'Donnell,  our  supervisor  of  In-Service  Training,  has  done 
considerable  recruiting  at  universities  to  interest  young  people  in  ccmint  into 
work  for  the  blind  as  social  workers,  tad  has  establirhed  a  fairly  good  list  of 
prospects  to  fill  extra  positions  which  we  hope  will  be  created  by  the  new  budget 
when  it  is  passed  this  year.  Ve  shall  have  an  examination  late  in  July  of  1°66 
for  the  position  of  Senior  worker  with  the  Blind  (our  social  work  position)  in 
the  Division  of  the  Blind.  We  hope  through  the  ef forts  of  Mr.  O'Donnell  to 
interest  a  sufficient  number  of  youn^  people  in  taking  this  examination  so  that 
we  will  have  an  adequate  eligible  list  established  from  which  we  may  make 
appointments*  We  have  tried  in  every  way  possible  to  t     £y   paper  vork  and 
eliminate  any  unnecessary  procedures  in  order  to  make  ma>.     utilization  of 
the  almost  skeleton  staff  with  which  we  manage. 
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VOCATIOMAL     3ILITATTQN 

This  was  a  most  significant  year  in  the  history  of  the  bureau  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  Last  year,  for  the  first  time  since  the  inception  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  in  the  Division  of  the  Blind,  we  exceeded  one  hundred 
rehabilitations  -  reaching  the  figure  of  103«  This  year  we  even  surpassed  that 
excellent  accomplishment  by  rehabilitating  10?  individuals  during  the  fiscal  year, 
Vith  all  the  dercanos  upon  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  staff,  this  is  truly  a 
remarkable  accomplishment. 

LEGISLATION 

There  were  a  numoer  of  matters  of  interest  to  the  blind  and  to  persons 
associated  with  providing  service  for  the  blind  in  the  1966  Massachusetts 
let islature.  The  most  important  piece  of  legislation  was  the  oill  filed  by 
Senator  Kevin  Harrington  at  the  request  of  the  Associated  Blind  of  Massachusetts 
which  would  abolish  the  Division  of  the  Blind  as  a  part  of  the  Department  of 
Education  ana  estaolisned  it  as  a  Commission  for  the  Blind,  This  bill  at  the  end 
of  the  >ear  is  awaiting  enactment  in  the  Senate  Ways  and  Means  Committee  after 
having  been  passed  by  the  house  of  Representatives,  Senator  Kclntvre  of  Quincy 
filea  a  bill  to  require  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Authority  to  enter 
into  a  contract  lor  the  operation  of  a  cafeteria  in  its  headquarters  builcing  in 
Jamaica  Plain  by  the  Division  of  the  Blind,  At  the  hearing,  the  counsel  for  the 

MBTA  agreed  to  discuss  the  contract  with  the  Division  of  the  Blind  without 
legislation,  Ihia  discussion  took  place  soon  following  and  the  director  and 

.  Choverie  met  with  the  board  of  the  MBTA  and  ultimately  made  a  contract  to 
take  over  the  operation  of  the  cafeteria  in  the  Jamaica  Plain  headquarters 
building  oo  June  1st,  Consequently,  the  legislation  was  dropped.  A  bill  also  filed 
by  the  Associated  Blind  of  Massachusetts  was  designed  to  clarify  the  law  giving 
blind  persons  the  right  to  operate  vending  stands  in  public  buildings  ov.ned  by 
cities,  towns,  comities  and  the  Commonwealth.  The  bill,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
is  reposing  in  the  Mouse  Ways  and  Means  Committee  awaiting  action.  As  referred 
to  in  the  recommendations  of  the  1?6£  Annual  Report,  the  Division  of  the  Blind 
filed  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Division  to  establish,  equip  and  maintain  a  workshop 
and  training  facility  for  blind  persons  and  other  severely  disabled  persons  who 
had  a  severe  employment  handicap.  Vhile  the  recommendation  was  presented  through 
the  Department  of  Education  in  the  annual  report,  the  Board  of  Education  decided 
not  to  submit  any  recommendations  for  legislation  except  those  which  related  to 
fiscal  autonomy  for  the  Department  of  Education. 

It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  prevail  upon  the  good  offices  of  Representative 
Khachadoorian,  whose  name  appears  on  mucu  oH   the  1#|  illation  submitted  concernii 
the  blind,  to  file  the  bill.  Subsequent  to  the  filing,  of  the  bill,  however,  the 
Division  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  New  England  Reliability  tion-for-Work 
Center  to  establish  this  training  facility  within  this  Center  with  a  Feueral  t,rant 
from  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration.  Tne  New  England  Rehabilitation- 
for-Work  Center  will  manage  the  facility  and  the  Division  refer  persons  on  a  fee 
basis  for  service.  Tnus  the  bill  as  originally  filed  was  withdrawn  since  it  was 
no  longer  necessar,-,  I  oill  was  also  x'iled  imposing  a  penalty  on  certain  persons 
for  discrimination  a^  ainst  blind  persons  in  making  appointments  for  teaching 

positions  in  colleges  and  universities  of  the  Commonwealtn.  This  oill  was  defeated. 
A  bill  to  further  control  blind  persons  who  were  vagrants  and  L    r3  from 
soliciting  alms  was  enacted  on  June  1,  1?66.  Representative  Khachadoorian  also 
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filed  a  bill  to  require  that  all  eyeglasses  manufactured  or  prescribed  within  the 

State  of  Massacnusetts  after  January  1,  1966  have  lenses  of  plastic  or  tempered 
-lass.  The  bill  had  a  public  hearing  on  *aj   lot  .•  ^e  specialists,  the 
National  Society  for  Prevention  of  blindness,  and  the  Massachusetts  Division  of 
the  Dlind  Supported  the  bill.  At  the  end   of  the  year  it  had  been  referred  to  the 
Joint  v;ays  and  Means  Committee  for  study  of  the  financial  aspects  of  the 
compliance  by  manufacturers, 

STKR  Of  THE  BIIKP 

June  30,  1966,  there  were  9>713  persons  registered  as  blind  la 
Massachusetts,  During  the  fiscal  ,,~ar  990  persons  ;.sre  added  to  the  resist. 
and  730  were  removed  from  trie  register  for  reasons  of  deatu,  restoration  of 
vision,  or  removal  from  the  Commonwealth.  The  net  increase  for  the  fiscal  year 
for  the  register  of  the  blind  was  260.  This  inert -.st  in  the  total  register  of 
the  blind  is  significant,  but  certain  characteristics  of  tae  age  distribution 
of  tne  register  need  to  be  observsa.  In  this  year  1966,  out  of  a  total  register 
of  9*713*  nine  hundred  and  eighty-five  of  the  registrants  were  under  a^c  20.  In 

?2,  out  of  a  total  registration  of  6,2l£,  a  total  of  755  registrants  uere  under 
age  20,  The  rate  of  blindness  in  persons  under  a^e  20,  therefore,  was  moh 
higher  in  1952  than  it  was  in  1966  despite  the  fact  that  the  total  number  of  blind 
persons  under  age  20  nas  increased.  Of  further  interest  is  the  group  of 
registrants  under  age  five.  In  1966 j  again  out  of  a  total  of  7*713  registrants, 
66  were  under  s.;       le  in  1952  out  of  a  total  rtgiffti    9  of  6,815, 
hundred  and  eighty-two  registrants  were  under  age  five.  It  is  somewhat 
reassuring,  therefore,  to  note  that  the  incidence  of  blindness  in  youn:    idren 
is  definitely  on  the  decline.  The  quality  of  the  register's  statistics  has 
constantly     ved  since  Ml  have  been  included  as  a  n.ember  St  U-  in  t'r     el 
Reporting  Area  of  the  rational  Institute  for  Neurological  Diseases  i&d  lindness. 
The  National  Institute  for  neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness  has  been 
particularly  helpful  in  providing  us  with  a  system  of  quality  control  of  Ottr 
classifications  of  the  type  and  site  of  affection  and  the  etiology  in  our  cause 
of  blindness  statistics.  Because  of  cur  inadequate  staffing  we  have  not  had 

h  persons  to  ccr.ply  with  the  requirements  for  quality  controls.  The  National 
Institute  for  neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness  for  the  last  two  years  has  sent 
experts  to  Boston  once  a  year  to  spend  several  days  sampling  our  classification 
cc<     md  making  us  aware  of  sc      the  .ore  precise  refinements  of 
classification. 

The  Division  acted  as  host  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Model  Reporting  Area 
which  this  year  was  held  in  Boston  in  the  Bradford  Hotel,  For  tht  |  It  t 
years  we  have  boon  trying  to  ;et  approval  in  our  budget  for  funds  for  t. 
employment  of  a  key  punch  operator  and  the  rental  of  a  key  punch  machine  so  that 
we     t  put  our  register  of  the  blind  and  certain  other  statistical     control 
systems  on  punch  cm   .  It  aas  not  been  possible  to  get  approval  for  these  items 
in  the  budget,  hence  'hen  we  compilcc  the  statistics  for  the  calendar  .year  U   , 

ue   sent  the  schedules  to  bethesda  to  the  National  Institute  for  Itoroloj ical 
Diseases  and  Blindness  where  the  cards  were  punched  for  us  to  use  on  their 

tabulating  systems.  Ve  nope  in  the  future  we  will  be  able  to  establish  a  more 
complete  quality  control  of  our  classifications  of  the  causes  of  blindness,  and 
establish  ■  register  m   punch  cards  which  can  be  completely  automatic:  11  sorted 
and  counted. 
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AID  TO  TH£  BLIND 

Aid  to  the  Blind  is  a  program   of  public  assistance  governed  ty  Title  X  of  the 
Social  Security  let  and  Section  23  of  Chapter  6?  of  the  General  Laws  of 
Massachusetts.  This  assistance  is  based  upon  the  need  of  the  individual  who  is 
blind.  It  is  not  a  pension  or  a  compensation  for  the  lack  of  vision.  During  the 
fiscal  year  1Q66,  2Sll   different  individuals  received  assistance  for  all  or  part 
of  the  year.  On  June  30,1966,  there  were  22^0  persons  in  receipt  of  J^id  to  the 
Blind,  Added  to  the  rolls  ciurinL  the  year  were  3U5  individuals  while  130  persons 
were  dropped  from  the  rolls  because  of  death,  and  121  persons  were  dropped  from 
the  rolls  ior  other  reasons, 

A  total  ox  hlS   persons  applied  for  Aid  to  the  Blind  during  the  year  and  of 
these  hlS   applicants  3U5  were  accepted  and  approved  for  grants  of  assistance. 
The  130  persons  who  were  denied  assistance  or  withdrew  applications  were  tnose  who 
misunderstood  the  program,  thought  it  was  a  compensation  for  loss  of  vision,  those 
whose  vision  was  greater  than  the  "legal"  blindness  and  those  wnose  income  or  bank 
accounts  exceeded  the  income  and  reserve  amounts  permitted  under  the  Aid  to  the 
Blind  regulations.  Great  efforts  were  made  to  increase  the  utilization  of  medical 
services  by  recipients  of  Aid  to  the  Blind,  Recipients  who  lived  in  nursing  homes 
were  visited  quarterly  in  order  to  check  on  their  needs  and  on  their  progress  in 
the  nursinL  heme  and  to  insure  that  they  were  bein<  provided  with  adequate  medical 
care.  Greater  effort  was  made  to  develop  a  more  sensitive  and  meaningful  initial 
social  study  and  thereby  establish  a  better  helping  relationship  with  the 
recipient  of  Aid  to  the  Blind,  This  was  accomplished  with  considerable  difficulty 
due  to  the  pressures  placed  upon  case  workers  for  helping  people  to  become  enrolled 
in  the  Federal  medicare  |>l  »£!■■■,  I  system  of  quality  control  of  case  actions  in 
Aid  to  the  Blind  resulted  in  a  recheck  of  eligibility  determination  of  a 
scientifically  selected  sa  pic  of  applicants  and  recipients  of  Aid  to  the  Blind 
whose  aid  was  denied,  discontinued,  or  who  were  granted  aid  during  the  year. 

A  sample  of  Hu\  positive  case  actions  was  selected  and  a  sample  of  165  negative 
actions  was  selected  to  be  studied.  In  each  positive  action,  a  desk  review  *as  made 
by  the  quality  control  supervisor  followed  by  a  visit  to  the  recipient  in  his  ho  . 
In  negative  action  samples,  an  office  review  only  was  made.  Because  of  a  Federal 
requirement  that  the  size  of  the  sample  be  increased  almost  to  the  point  of  being 
doubled,  it  was  necessary  during  the  year  to  withdraw  r.  George  Curtin,  Supervisor 
of  Individual  Services,  as  the  quality  control  supervisor  and  have  him  exercise  only 
broad  general  supervision  of  quality  control.  Mr.  Curtin  was  followed  in  this  work 
by  Mr»  David  Botelho  who  in  June  of  1°65  received  his  Master's  Degree  in  Social 
Work  under  our  staff  development  program.  The  quality  control  system  revealed 
information  vnicn  influenced  the  drafting  of  the  new  Aid  to  the  Blind  plan  mentioned 
in  the  summary  above.  A  new  Aid  to  the  Blind  plan  was  made  effective  on  June  1,  1?66. 
In  general,  this  plan  tended  to  stabilize  grants,  have  a  much  more  simplified 
assistance  scale  which  could  be  readily  understood  by  the  client,  remove  considerable 
unnecessary  verification  of  resources  of  the  client,  increase  the  reserve  from 
$15C0  to  $?f000  for  each  recipient,  and  remove  durational  residence  requirements. 
In  the  coining  year  we  look  towards  a  coodly  increase  in  the  service  aspects  of  our 
Aid  to  the  Blind  and  a  marked  decrease  in  the  administr itive  and  medical  payment 
aspects  of  Aid  to  the  Blind.  These  functions  will  be  transferred,  we  believe, 
into  a  separate  unit  within  the  Division  of  the  Blind,  separating  the  casework 
services  from  the  administrative  services  of  medical  payments. 
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STAFF  DEVELOP.  ^ 

The  Staff  Development  Pro*  ra ■  of  the  Division  has  been  moving  in  many 
directions  during  the  past  year.  As  usual,  orientation  programs  were  held  for 
all  newly  appointed  staff  members,  including  new  social  workers,  social  work 
trainees,  and  clerical  staff.  As  a  result  of  the  expansion  of  the  service  aspects 
of  the  Aid  to  the  Blind  program,  it  was  necessary  to  revise  the  entire 
orientation  plan  for  new  social  workers.  The  new  plan  includes,  not  only  general 
knowledge  as  to  the  Division's  purpose,  policies,  and  philosophy,  but  also 
considerable  detail  as  to  the  nature  of  the  caseworker's  job  as  a  helping  person. 
Specific  attention  is  now  [iven  to  such  areas  asi  the  casework  approach  to 
problems;  a^inj.;  utilization  of  medical  care;  facilities;  rehabilitation;  the 
effects  of  blindness  upon  the  individual  and  his  family;  and  the  use  of  community 
resources  in  helping  the  client.  This  increase  in  trainin  content  has 
necessitated  an  expansion  of  the  initial  phase  of  orientation  from  a  period  of 
two  weeks  to  that  of  four  weeks.  Under  the  new  plan,  the  worker  will  return  for 
further  study  during  the  first  year,  one  week  after  six  months  of  employment  and 
again  for  a  week  at  the  end  of  the  year.  These  recall  sessions  are  designed  to 
help  deepen  the  caseworker's  knowledge  and  understanding  and  consequently,  provide 
a  better  and  ;ore  professional  service  to  the  clients.  The  last  two  workers  hired 
during  fiscal  1?66  have  already  completed  the  first  phase  of  the  new  plan. 

With  a  view  toward  possible  expansion  of  supervisory  staff  during  the  next 
year,  the  initial  ground  work  for  a  new  orientation  plan  for  all  newly  appointed 
supervisors  was  also  started  during  the  year.  In  general,  the  plnn  is  geared 
toward  helping  the  new  supervisor  understand  his  leadership  responsibilities  and 
duties  and  to  develop  ways  in  which  he  can  fulfill  their  comfortably  and 
efficiently. 

Training,  of  an  ongoing  nature,  for  experienced  workers  was  held  during  the 
year  on  a  monthly  basis.  As  in  the  past,  each  worker  was  assigned  to  one  of 
three  small  t roups,  defending  upon  education  and  experience.  The  first  several 
sessions  were  devoted  to  helping  the  \  or3:er  understand  and  develop  skills  in 
helping  those  clients  vith  budgetary  and  money  management  probi.  |  to  resolve  their 
difficulties,  if  possible,  and  to  n-ke  better  use  of  financial  resources.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  year,  the  training  sessions  focused  on  preparing  the  workers 
for  the  issuance  of  the  new  -ore  si' -plified  Aid  to  the  Blind      ]   d  consequent 
changes  in  policy  that  became  effective  in  June  1'X    . 

In  the  Month  of  March,  twelve  staff  members  attended  a  one  week  institute 
for  employed  social  workers  at  Boston  University.  Three  members  studied  the 
problems  of  child  development;  ei^ht  members  took  the  course  on  the  cultural 
aspects  of  casework;  and  one  member  attended  the  series  on  ;r  sir  supervision. 

During  the  spring,  a  large  scale  recruitment  pro;  r  r-i  was  undertaken.  The 
majority  of  colleges  and  universities  within  the  state  I ere  either  contacted  or 
visited  in  an  attempt  to  interest  June  graduates  in  a  career  with  the  Division 
of  the  Blind.  The  recruitment  was  pursued  in  anticipation  of  expansion  of  staff 
during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

In  June,  Hiss  Carol  Klein  returned  to  the  Division  from  educational  leave. 
She  receiv  d  her  Master's  Degree  in  Social  Work  and  will  return  to  her  position 
in  the  Roxbury  Area. 
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Staff  Development  consultation  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Fanily  Services 
has  also  seen  changes  during  the  past  year.  Since  January,  it  has  been  possible 
for  the  Division  to  receive  regular  ana  frequent  consultation  on  staff  development 
problems.  This  change  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  creation  of  tne  new  position 
of  a  regional  staff  development  representative  within  the  federal  organization. 
In-Service  Training  has  become  a  most  valuable  device  for  keeping  the  services  of 
the  Division  on  a  high  level  and  for  constantly  improving  the  quality  of  our  services, 

HOME  TEACHING 

This  year  saw  one  change  in  the  staff  of  the  Home  Teaching  department. 
Gerard  Arsenault  transferred  to  the  rehabilitation  department  on  October  31>  1?65. 
His  vacancy  was  filled  on  January  9,  1966  by  Louise  Calla,  ua  wlio  ,  ra^uated  from 
Springfield  College  in  June  1<?65.  "iss  Callahan  is  assigned  to  Worcester  County. 

In  July  1?65,  "Tiss  Jeanne  Kenney  and  Miss  Hope  Macdonalc  attended  the 
National  Convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  in  Denver, 
Colorado.  3oth  found  the  meetings  stimulating  and  worthwhile  and  gave  summary 
reports  of  each  session  at  a  home  teacher  meeting. 

In  April  196^,  Irs.  Fay  Callero  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Home 
Teacher  Supervisors  of  trie  Eastern  Seaboard.  This  group  is  actively  working  to 
perfect  stauuaruo  of  home  teaching  supervision  and  is  striving  to  establish 
recurring  in-service  training  courses  for  employed  home  teachers  and  supervisors. 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  meeting,  Krs.  Callero  attended  an  Executive  Board 
meeting  of  the  Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers,  of  which  she  is  treasurer. 

In  June  1>6j,  portable  typewriters  were  ordered  lor  eacn  a£  the  ten  home 
teachers.  They  will  be  ver"  valuable  tools  for  the  home  teachers  in  teaching 
communication  skills  to  newly  blind  adults,  of  which  typing  is  very  important. 
V.hen  it  is  determined  that  an  individual  can  learn  to  type,  it  is  then  up  to  him  to 
rent  or  purchase  hit  own  typewriter  for  future  use. 

The  aim  of  the  home  tedcaing  program  is  to  assist  olind  people,  especially 
newly  blind  aaalts,  to  live  at  least  as  independently  and  productively  as  they 
would  have  lived  had  tney  been  able  to  see.  To  this  end,  7611  visits  weve  made  to 
blind  persons  in  all  parts  of  tae  state.  The  lentta  of  the  visits  varied  from 
\  hour  to  2  hours  depending  upon  the  numbe-.'  of  different  lessons  ^iven  per  visit 
and  the  attention  span  of  the  individual,  /vequency  of  visits  varied  from  twice 
weekly  to  once  monthly  depending  upon  the  needs  of  the  individual  blind  person 
and  his  ability  to  make  use  Oi'  home  tokening  services. 

Blind  persons  were  given  instruction  in  any  one  or  *  number  of  the  following 
areas:  Braille  reading  and  writing,  typinr,  moontype,  script  writing,  knitting, 
crocheting,  caning,  wood  work,  leather  work,  gardening,  uookin^ ,  nome  management, 
sewing,  telephone  dialing,  and  techniques  of  daily  living  such  as  groomir;  , 
eating  properly,  etc.  Blind  individuals  were  helped,  wherever  possible,  to  adjust 
to  the  problems  of  blindness  and  given  specific  instructions  to  aid  in  this 
adjustment. 

Since  ktv^ry  effort  is  made  to  help  the  blind  individual  be  an  active, 
contributing  memoer  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  the  home  teachers  had 
numerous  conferences  with  other  workers  in  this  Division  as  well  as  workers  in 
other  community  agencies  making  referrals  for  additional  services  when  indicated 
for  maximum  adjustment. 
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GRADUATfi  SOCIAL  WORK  TRAINING 

The  tenth  year  of  the  Student  Training  Unit  has  brought  the  total  number  of 
students  educated  here  to  sixty-three.  This  year  there  were  six  students  doing 
their  supervised  field  work  in  the  Division,  Three  were  students  at  Simmons 
School  of  Social  Work  and  three  were  students  from  Boston  College  School  of  Social 
Work*  Four  were  women  and  two  (both  from  Boston  College)  were  men. 

The  Unit  is  made  possible  through  the  mutual  effort  and  financing  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration,  the  Division  of  the  Blind,  and  the 
participating  schools.  Stipends  to  students  and  the  salary  of  the  field  work 
professor  are  provided  by  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration,  It  is 
expected  that  these  students  vail  bring  into  their  future  employment  special 
knowledge  and  skill  in  serving  persons  who  are  blind,  visu-    handle    d,  or 
who  have  other  disabilities.  The  results  of  such  training  are  demonstrated 
in  Mr,  Thomas  O'Donnell  our  most  capable  Supervisor  of  In-Service  Training,  He 
did  field  work  in  this  agency  when  he  was  a  student  in  the  Boston  College  School 
of  Social  Work,  Our  students  who  complete  social  work  training  are  in  practice 
throughout  the  country.  Due  to  the  training  he  received  in  this  agency,  one  former 
student,  now  chief  of  Social  Service  in  a  California  State  Hospital,  amployed  on 
his  staff  a  blind  man  we  had  sent  to  the  University  of  California,  School  of 
Social  Work  as  a  Vocational  Rehabilitation  client. 

The  pro     ihis  year  continued  with  comprehensive  orientation  to  agency 
structure,  policy  and  practice.  In  addition  to  the  Director,  staff  supervisors, 
other  agency  personnel  and  the  consultants  in  medicine  and  ophthalmology 
participated,  A  highlight  for  the  students  was  a  generous  discussion  of  blindness 
with  the  Rev,  Thomas  J .  Carroll,  author  of  the  well-known  bock  Blindness, 

All  students  were  given  experience  in  public  assistance  and  v.iien,  in 
January,  a  crisis  developed  in  the  agency  wherein  a  social  worker  beea  o  disabled, 
the  six  students  volunteered  to  pitch  in  and  tl  fa  over  the  caseload.  They  did 
a  fine  job  and  we  are  indebted  to  them,  but  we  feel  they  a] so  received  some  most 
valuable  experience  out  of  this  c  '   e. 

After  two  years  of  excellent  twining  ir:  Um        *Trs.  Sol-  -   ;' rsky 
felt  that  she  would  like  to  return  to  practice  and  unfortunately  for  this  a^en 
and  the  two  schools  of  social  work  involved,  she  r<       et  th<     of  the  year. 

CHILDREN'S  SERVICES 

'iss  Karianna  Kennedy,  a  graduate  of  Jackson  Collet e,  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Division  in  September  to  fill  the  social  worker  vacancy  in  the  Children's 
Department,  She  plans  to  leave  at  the  end  of  August,  We  expect  to  replace  her 
around  September  1st, 

All  of  our  workers  attended  the  Institute  for  Employed  Social  Workers  at 
Boston  University  School  of  Social  Work, 

The  Girl  Scout  counsellors  have  continued  to  provide  us  with  boxes  and  books 
of  tactual  material.  These  are  used  in  the  home,  nursery  schools  and  kindergartens 
as  aids  to  reading  readiness.  These  materials  have  helped  the  retarded  blind 
children  in  special  classes. 
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The  quota  of  workers  in  the  Children's  Department  is  three  social  workers, 
one  preschool  counsellor,  and  a  supervisor. 

The  preschool  coun.-ellor  demonstrates  to  the  parents  of  a  blind  child 
techniques  to  develop  independence  in  the  child,  provides  educational  materials 
such  as  toys,  recommends  those  most  useful,  evaluates  the  child's  readiness  Tor 
<_roup  experience,  and  arranges  for  formal  education  in  nursery  schools, 
kindergartens  for  sighted  children  and  in  schools  for  the  blind.  She  interprets 
the  child  to  the  school  and  follows  his  adjustment  in  school,  snows  his  teacher 
ways  of  integratinc  him  into  a  regular  schoolroom. 

The  social  workers  offer  case  work  services  in  all  areas  of  adjustment 
within  the  home,  neighborhood  and  the  school.  This  includes  recreation.  When 
needed,  they  make  referrals  to  other  agencies,  both  public  and  private,  such 
as  guidance  centers,  mental  health  clinics,  family  services  and  others  appropriate 
for  a  particular  child. 

Because  recreation  is  so  important  to  blind  children  and  sometimes  difficult 
to  provide,  our  workers  try  to  interest  the  child  and  the  family  in  local 
recreational  facilities.  They  interpret  the  child's  special  needs  to  the 
organization  providing  the  recreation. 

Of  the  additions  to  the  Register,  11  were  infants  born  in  iy65  and  1?66. 

We  cooperated  in  a  research  project  with  Dr.  Robert  Hawkes  and  his  staff 
at  iirandeis  University.  This  study  was  undertaken  by  the  Phillips  Research 
project  on  the  educational  and  health  needs  of  children.  The  purpose  of  the 
study  was  to  make  recommendations  to  the  State  regarding  health  and  educational 
facilities  for  handicapped  cuildren.  We  wrote  to  parents  taking  if  they  would 
like  to  participate  in  the  study  and  got  a  ^ood  proportion  of  answers  in  the 
affirmative. 

Mr.  Manuel  Rubin,  President  of  the  Cultural  ;    r  of     lind,  *sked  for 
help  in  finding  blind  children  who  might  be  interested  in     Lag  the  .'.  .C«  . 
programs.  We  had  a  good  response  from  parents  of  the  children,  many  of  whom  were 
interested  in  joining  the  Y. 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  BUREAU 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Bureau  completed  its  fourteenth  full  year  on 
June  30,  1^66,  with  a  professional  staff  of  nine  persons,  the  supervisor  and  eight 
counselors.  Five  counselors  do  general  counseling  and  placement  work;  two 
counselors  work  on  the  development  of  our  vending  stand  program;  and  one  counselor 
concentrates  on  the  day-to-day  operation  of  the  vending  stands. 

As  a  definition,  we  may  say  that  vocational  rehabilitation  is  a  service  designed 
to  develop,  preserve  or  restore  the  ability  of  blind  men  and  women  to  work  for 
pay.  In  this  program,  no  blind  person  is  considered  rehabilitated  until  he  "has 
been  placed  in  suitable  employment  for  at  least  thirty  days  on  a  job  which  appears 
to  be  permanent.  Usually,  rehabilitation  involves  successful  placement  in  paid 
employment  but,  in  some  cases,  it  may  involve  the  ability  to  perform  the  important 
job  of  home  making.  The  services  which  are  provided  under  this  program  are  * earsd 
to  the  specific  needs  of  the  individual,  with  due  regard  to  the  nature  of  his 
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disability,  his  interests  and  aptitudes  and  vocational  goals.  Services  are  given 
to  individuals  who  are  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age  and  who  have  a  reasonable 
chance  of  being  employed  after  services  are  given.  There  are  nine  services  in 
all:  (1)  medical  diagnostic  services;  (2)  individual  counseling  and  guidance, 
including  psychological  testing,  to  help  select  the  right  job;  (3)  medical, 
surgical,  psychiatric  and  hospital  service;  (U)  artificial  limbs  and  other 
prosthetic  appliances;  (5)  training;  (6)  maintenance  and  transportation;  (7)  tools, 
equipment,  or  licenses;  (8)  job  placement;  (9)  job  follow-up. 

Following  are  statistics  which  give  a  brief  picture  of  the  work  done  during 
the  yeart 

A.  Referrals i 

1.  On  hand  July  1  90 

2.  New  during  the  year 217 

3.  Total  referrals  remaining  at 

end  of  period  ••••••••••••• 108 

3.  Active  Cases: 

1.  Active  cases  on  hand  July  1 379 

2.  Accepted  for  service  during 

the  year • • 156 

3.  Total  active  cases  remaining 

at  end  of  the  period  • •..••••376 

C.  Clients  Rehabilitated: 

Cases  closed  rehabilitated  (as 

compared  with  103  in  fiscal  1965) 109 

The  Bureau  shewed  an  increase  of  6%   in  rehabilitations  over  1965. 

Sixty-two  clients  were  training  in  college  during  the  year  under  our 
vocational  rehabilitation  program,  eight  of  these  in  graduate  training  and  fifty- 
four  in  undergraduate  schools •  Last  year,  we  had  fifty-six  college  clients  and 
we  anticipate  that  we  will  have  over  sixty- five  next  year.  During  the  year,  five 
clients  who  had  completed  their  college  training  found  employment  in  line  with 
their  major  objectives.  All  blind  persons  who  are  interested  in  attending  college 
submit  applications  which  are  reviewed  by  the  College  Advisory  Board  of  the 
Division.  Under  the  college  program  sponsored  by  the  Division,  undergraduate 
students  are  expected  to  attend  a  college  within  the  state. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  thirty-three  colleges  attended  by  our  blind 
students  and  the  number  of  students  in  each  college: 

College  Number  of  Students 

Anerican  International 
Amherst 
Assumption 
Boston  College 
Babson 
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College 

\  Boston  University 

Brandeis 

Bridgeport 

Brown 

Clark 

Dean  Junior  College 

Eastern  Nazarene 

Holy  Cross 

Holyoke  Coraniunity 

Harvard 

Lasell  Junior  College 

Lowell  State  College 

Mass*  Bay  Community 

Massachusetts 

Merrimack 

Mt.  Ida  Junior  College 

Newton  Junior  College 

Northeastern 

Princeton 

Providence 

Quincy  Junior  College 

Regis 

St,  Anselm's 

Springfield 

Stonehill 

Suffolk 
)  Tufts 

Williams 


Number  of  Students 


Below  is  a  listing  of  the  twenty-one  vocational  objectives  of  those  clients 
who  were  in  college  during  the  past  year  and  the  number  interested  in  each 
objective i 


Objective 

Agricultural  Economics 

Business  Major 

Chemical  Engineer 

Guidance  Counselor 

Insurance  Salesman 

Journalism 

Lawyer 

Mathematician 

Music  Education 

Philosophy 

Pianist 

Physicist 

Political  Science 

Psychologist 

Public  Relation* 

Rehabilitation  Counselor 

Religious  Worker 


Number 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 
h 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
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Objective  Number 

Scientist  1 

Social  Worker  3 

Teacher  23 

Translator  2 

During  the  year,  we  opened  nine  new  vending  stands  —  a  dry  stand  in  the 
Kennedy  Federal  Building  in  Boston,  a  dry  stand  in  the  State  House  in  Boston,  a 
wet  stand  in  the  Soldier's  Home  in  Chelsea,  and  snack  bars  in  the  MBTA  Building 
in  Forest  Hills,  at  Rutland  Heights  Hospital,  Suffolk  County  Courthouse,  the 
J,  L.  Thomson  Company  in  Waltham,  the  Stetson  Shoe  Company  in  Weymouth,  the  ACE 
Plastic  Company  in  Fall  River.  We  closed  two  stands  in  the  old  Federal  Building 
at  55  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  since  the  building  was  abandoned.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  we  had  forty-two  vending  stands  in  the  state.  Stand  operators  averaged 
$5,U5l  in  their  earnings  as  compared  with  their  1?65  average  earnings  of  $5,U75, 
a  decrease  of  $2U.  Under  our  vending  stand  system,  each  stand  is  established 
with  the  operator  as  an  independent  businessman  who  receives  advice  and 
consultation  from  the  Division  if  needed.  When  new  stands  are  opened  such  job 
vacancies  are  given  to  existing  operators  who  are  interested  on  the  basis  of 
ability  end  seniority. 

Needs  of  the  Program 

1.  A  new  Federal  rehabilitation  law  was  passed  in  November  of  1965.  This 
new  law  provides  much  greater  Federal  financial  reimbursement  with  the 
goal  of  an  increased  number  of  rehabilitations.  In  order  to  achieve 
this  goal  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Rehabilitation  Program  to  be 
reorganized  and  many  workers  added. 

2.  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  Rehabilitation  Bureau  to  receive  a  great 
many  more  referrals  from  other  workers  within  the  Division.  Increasing 
emphasis  must  be  placed  upon  intake  and  case  finding  services. 

JANICE  LIST 

Janice  was  referred  to  this  bureau  by  her  high  school  guidance  counselor. 
At  the  time  of  the  initial  interview  she  was  an  18  year  old  high  school  senior  who 
lived  with  her  mother  in  a  second  floor  apartment.  Janice's  father  had  died  when 
she  was  about  10  years  of  age.  She  had  one  older  sister  who  was  married  with  a 
family  of  her  own. 

Janice  had  an  eye  diagnosis  of  retrolental  fibroplasia  and  had  only  light 
perception  since  birth.  She  had  no  other  disabilities  and  was  in  good  health. 
The  counselor  found  her  to  be  a  pleasant,  attractive  teenage*- girl  who  was  keenly 
interested  in  rehabilitation  services.  Her  family  had  little  money  and  she 
expressed  the  wish  to  find  gainful  employment  as  quickly  as  possible  in  order 
that  she  might  become  self  supporting. 

Janice  had  been  an  average  student  throughout  high  school  in  the  general 
business  course.  3ecause  of  her  blindness  considerable  emphasis  had  been  placed 
on  dictaphone  transcribing.  She  seemed  to  be  quite  interested  in  transcription 
typing  and  believed  that  her  training  was  adequate  preparation  for  employment. 
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Janice  was  unusually  eager  to  begin  working  but  in  successive  counseling  sessions 
gradually  appeared  to  be  somewhat  uncertain  about  her  ability  and  job  interest. 
It  was  advised  that  she  attend  a  secretarial  school.  Arrangements  were  completed 
and  she  entered  the  program.  After  about  two  months  she  found  that  transcribing 
for  long  periods  of  time  became  very  dull  and  uninteresting  and  withdrew  from  the 
course.  Janice  became  quite  upset  at  this  unexpected  loss  of  her  rather  long 
standing  job  objective.  The  counselor  met  with  her  three  or  four  times  to  discuss 
the  reasons  behind  her  sudden  change  and  to  explore  new  possibilities.  Since  she 
was  undecided  about  the  selection  of  a  new  goal,  arrangements  were  made  for  her 
to  be  given  a  psychological  test  battery.  The  results  indicated  l  high  interest 
in  clerical  duties,  in  working  with  people  and  good  ability  to  learn.  It  was 
then  agreed  that  she  would  attend  a  12  week  work  evaluation  and  training  program 
at  a  rehabilitation  center  in  Boston.  This  would  allow  a  further  and  far  more 
thorough  assessment  of  job  interest  and  aptitude  in  a  similated  work  situation. 
It  would  also  provide  counseling  and  casework  assistance.  Janice  did  well  in 
the  program.  One  of  the  areas  in  which  she  quickly  excelled  was  switchboard 
operation.  Although  she  had  no  vision  she  was  able  to  successfully  manage  the 
board  with  the  use  of  a  seeing  aid  probe.  This  is  an  instrument  developed 
especially  to  enable  blind  persons  to  operate  a  switcnboard.  Upon  the  completion 
of  the  program,  Janice's  job  objective  was  well  defined.  Efforts  were  made,  both 
by  the  counselor  and  center  personnel,  to  develop  an  opportunity  in  switchboard 
work. 

After  several  employer  contacts  the  owner  of  one  company  became  very 
interested  in  Janice's  potentials.  He  interviewed  her  and  was  favorably  impressed. 
He  also  went  to  the  center  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  how  the  job  could  be 
done  without  sight.  The  employer  became  convinced  that  Janice  could  manage  his 
board  and  subsequently  hired  her.  This  bureau  purchased  the  necessary  special 
attachment  for  the  industrial  switchboard.  Aside  from  some  nervousness  during 
the  first  few  working  days  Janice  developed  into  a  very  satisfactory  employee. 

The  rehabilitation  services  which  led  to  this  successful  placement  were 
counseling,  psychological  testing,  work  evaluation,  training,  job  finding  and 
follow-up,  and  the  purchase  of  special  equipment. 

SANDRA  SMITH 

Sandra  was  a  thirteen  year  old  girl  when  she  was  referred  to  the 
Rehabilitation  Bureau  for  help  with  her  school  problems.  At  that  time  she  was 
attending  a  public  school  and  was  in  the  ninth  grade.  As  the  result  of  a  visit 
made  by  the  Rehabilitation  Counselor  to  her  school  and  her  home,  he  learned  that 
in  addition  to  a  visual  impairment  that  permitted  her  to  read  only  headlines,  she 
also  had  a  severe  hearing  loss  in  her  right  ear,  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  right 
side  of  the  face,  a  difficulty  causing  her  teeth  to  protrude  very  noticeably  and 
a  congenital  heart  that  limited  her  physical  activities.  She  was  encountering 
some  difficulty  in  school  due  to  the  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  her  teacher 
as  to  how  to  handle  a  girl  with  multiple  disabilities.  The  counselor  was  able  to 
discuss  these  problems  with  the  teachers  and  succeeded  in  interpreting  to  them 
the  feelings  of  such  a  student  and  how  they  mi^ht  present  material  that  she  might 
obtain  with  the  least  disruption  in  the  classroom  routine. 
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During  the  following  summer  Sandra  attended  a  Boston  secretarial  school  to 
perfect  her  typing  skill  and  this  program  had  a  beneficial  side  effect  in  so  far 
it  enabled  her  to  put  in  her  time  constructively,  develop  confidence  in  traveling, 
and  enabled  her  to  be  away  from  a  home  situation  that  was  not  always  wholesome. 


In  the  early  fall  of  that  year,  Sandra* s  fanily  moved  to  a  town 
fifteen  miles  from  the  city  in  which  she  was  residing  and  it  was  necessary  to  .ake 
a  new  contact  with  the  new  school  which  she  would  attend  and  again  interpret  to 
her  teachers  the  problems  involved  in  the  handling  of  a  legally  blind  student  and 
how  they  might  be  solved.  This  was  satisfactorily  accomplished  and  Sandra  progressed 
smoothly  through  a  commercial  course  at  this  school.  During  the  summer  of  the 
following  year,  the  family  once  more  moved  to  a  town  some  thirty  miles  distant 
where  again  efforts  were  made  on  the  part  of  the  Rehabilitation  Counselor  to 
acquaint  her  teachers  to  her  problems  and  how  they  might  handle  them.  The  counselor 
retained  a  close  contact  with  Sandra  and  her  family  —  particularly  her  mother  — 
during  her  school  career,  as  did  one  of  the  sociil  workers  from  the  Division  in 
an  effort  to  help  her  with  social  contacts,  school  problems,  determining  a 
vocational  objective,  and  arranging  for  special  medical  care  that  she  needed, 
Sandra's  mother,  who  was  very  much  discouraged  about  the  future  of  Sandra,  needed 
a  great  deal  of  help  in  developing  an  understanding  of  her  daughter's  condition 
and  their  inherent  problems. 

Upon  graduation  from  high  school,  it  was  determined  that  a  trial  period  in 
a  secretarial  program  would  be  advisable  to  determine  if  she  could  handle  such 
a  routine  and  be  able  to  travel  independently  in  and  out  of  Boston,  This 
experiment  proved  that  she  could  handle  herself  quite  capably  and  at  its  end 
decisions  were  made  for  her  to  continue  in  her  training  and  to  leave  home  and 
establish  herself  in  a  residence  for  women.  At  the  end  of  a  nine  month  period, 
it  was  concluded  by  the  secretarial  school  and  the  Rehabilitation  Counselor  that 
Sandra  possessed  enough  typing  ability  to  handle  a  specific  type  of  work  but 
would  find  it  difficult  to  undertake  work  in  which  a  great  deal  was  expected  of 
her  in  the  way  of  production  and  pressure.  She  was  taken  on  a  job  interview  for 
medical  secretarial  work  to  a  Boston  hospital  but  was  unable  to  pass  the 
qualifying  examination,  Sandra  was  bitterly  disappointed  by  the  result  of  this 
contact  and  did  conclude  in  her  own  mind  that  this  type  of  work  would  not  be 
suitable  for  her.  It  also  was  decided  that  a  thorough  examination  of  her  heart 
condition  be  arranged  and  this  indicated  that  her  heart  condition  had  improved 
considerably  permitting  her  to  undertake  a  more  physically  denanding  type  of 
work.  This  was  encouraging  to  her  and  arrangements  were  worked  out  whereby  she 
was  admitted  into  a  training  program  at  a  local  hospital  to  prepare  her  for  work 
as  a  dark  room  technician.  As  the  result  of  this  skill,  she  was  successful  in 
obtaining  an  opening  in  a  Boston  hospital  doing  this  type  of  work  and  at  last 
reports  had  been  working  for  four  months  and  is  considered  by  her  supervisor  to 
be  doing  an  outstanding  job. 
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TALKING  BOOK  PROGRAM 

The  Talking  Book  Program  is  now  in  its  thirty-second  year  of  service  to 
blind  persons.  The  program  is  administered  by  the  Division  of  the  Blind  under 
a  working  agreement  with  the  United  States Government,  the  Library  of  Congress, 
The  record  players,  or  Talking  Book  Machines,  are  provided  under  lease  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  legally  blind  persons  and  are  distributed  by  the  Division 
of  the  Blind. 

The  Talking  Books,  or  long  playing  records,  are  kept  in  the  local  regional 
library  located  at  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  The  Talking  Book  service  is  available 
to  any  resident  of  Massachusetts,  who  has  been  certified  as  legally  blind  by  an 
eye  physician  and  is  so  registered  with  the  Division  of  the  Blind, 

The  Talking  Book  reader  will  find  the  choice  of  available  books  to  be 
extensive,  there  being  more  than  3000  different  titles  ranging  from  standard  and 
current  fiction  to  the  classics  and  the  Bible.  "Talking  Book  Topics']  a  catalogue 
published  bi-monthly,  keeps  the  blind  reader  advised  about  new  books  available 
to  him. 

During  the  past  year,  588  new  readers  were  introduced  to  this  popular  service. 
In  our  efforts  to  provide  maximum  service  to  the  readers,  208  machines  found  to  be 
out-moded  or  in  a  serious  state  of  disrepair  were  replaced  by  new  ones.  Permanent 
removal  of  3$9  machines  was  completed  because  readers  had  moved  out  of  state,  had 
their  vision  restored,  had  died,  or  for  other  reasons.  The  inventory  of  Talking 
Book  Machines  on  hand  or  in  use  on  June  30,  1966  numbered  2775 • 


BUREAU  OF  INDUSTRIES 

The  Division  maintains  and  operates  special  workshops  in  six  of  the  larger 
cities  of  the  Commonwealth,  providing  gainful  employment  for  some  1U0  blind  persons. 
These  workshops,  four  for  men  and  two  employing  women,  are  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  several  varieties  of  brooms,  wet  and  dry  mops,  rubber  link  mats,  pillow- 
cases and  hand-woven  products.  Chair-caning  and  re-seating  service  as  well  as  the 
re-stringing  and  repair  of  tennis  raquets  are  also  offerred.  Recently,  considerable 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  procuring  of  sub-contracts  in  assembly  work. 

The  following  report  indicates  receipts  derived  from  workshop  production 
during  the  past  fiscal  year  together  with  comparable  figures  from  the  previous  year. 


Shop 


196U-1965 


1965-1966 


Differential 


Total  Sales 

Cambridge 

Fall  River 

Lowell 

Pitts field 

Worcester 

Springfield 

Salesroom  &•  Outside  Sales 


$2UO,l5l.5l 

195,665.33 

10,65U.3U 
6,503.22 

12,362.80 

U,8U8.35 

10,117.17 

15,699. 8U 


$258,827.U7 

216,305,83 

10,177.52 

6,228.80 

12,337.50 

U, 153. 10 

9,62U,72 

17,155.13 


$18,675.96 
20,61*0.50 
(U76.82)» 
(27U.U2) 
(25.00) 
(695.25) 
(U92.75) 
1,U55.29 


*  Figures  in  parentheses  indicate  decrease  in  receipts 
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APPENDIX  A 
TABULAR  INFORMATION 
CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  BLIND  POPULATION  AND  CAUSES  AND 
INCIDENCE  OF  BLINDNESS  IN  MASSAUlUAITfl 
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TABLE  1 


A^e 


Blind  persons  on  the  Massachusetts  Register  of  the  Blind,  by  age  and 
sex  on  December  31*  1965. 

Total     Male Female      Percent 


Total 

Under  5  yrs. 
$  to  19  yrs. 
20  to  Ui  yrs. 
U5  to  6U  yTs, 
65  to  7U  yrs. 
75  to  8U  yrs. 
35  yrs.  and  over 
Age  Unknown 


66 

919 
1386 

2179 
1730 
1738 
1220 

U25 


31* 
506 
807 
1127 
733 
632 

U53 
158 


32 

103 

579 
1052 

997 
1156 

767 
267 


.7 

9.5 
lu.3 
22.5 

17.7 
18.U 

12.5 


TABLE  2   Extent  of  vision  of  990  persons  added  to  the  Massachusetts  Register  of 
the  Blind,  January  1,  1965  through  December  31,  1965. 

Vision  Total 


Absolute  Blindness 

Light  Perception 

Light  Projection 

Less  than  5/200 

5/200  -  9/200 

10/200  -  19/200 

20/200 

Restricted  Field 

Extent  of  Vision  Unknown 


990 

52 

$9 
9 

11*5 

2U5 

27U 

1*3 

21 


Male 

Female 

En 

558 

23 

29 

20 

39 

3 

6 

61 

81 

61 

0% 

109 

136 

127 

1U7 

19 

2U 

9 

12 

TABLE  3 
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Blind  persons  added  to  the  Massachusetts  Register  of  the  Blind  by  age 
and  sex  January  1,  1965  through  December  31,  1965. 


Total 


Male 

Female 

UR 

SM 

11 

13 

hk 

19 

Uo 

30 

89 

112 

5U 

102 

85 

1U6 

U5 

51 

6U 

85 

Total 

Under  5  yrs. 
5  to  19  yrs. 
20  to  uh  yrs. 
U5  to  6U  yrs. 
65  to  7U  yrs. 
75  to  8U  yrs. 
65  yrs.  and  over 
Unknown 


2h 

63 

70 

201 

156 

231 

96 

Hi9 
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TABLE  U   Causes  of  blindness  of  8ii0  persons  added  to  the  Massachusetts 
Register  of  the  Blind,  January  1  through  December  31,  1965  • 


Total 

total" 

CuO 

Glaucoma 

75 

Myopia 

20 

Keratitis 

5 

Cataracts 

68 

Uveitis 

U> 

Retinal  Degeneration 

197 

Retrolental  Fibroplasia 

2 

Other  Retinal  Defects 

159 

Optic  Nerve  Atrophy 

32 

Unknown 

25 

Other  Cornoal  Defects 

19 

Other  Residuals 

56 

Multiple  Affections 

163 

Male 

Female 

363 

Til 

35 

UO 

11 

9 

1 

4 

23 

U5 

7 

7 

85 

112 

2 

0 

63 

H 

20 

12 

13 

12 

7 

12 

27 

29 

69 

99 

TABLE  5   blind  persons  added  to  the  Massachusetts  Register  of  the  Blind  by  age 
during  the  12  months  July  1,  1959  through  June  30,  I960  and  of  those, 
the  persons  remaining  active  on  June  30,  1961,  Jane  30,  1°62, 
June  30,  1963,  June  30,  196U,  June  30,  1965,  and  June  30,  1966. 


ur 


Under  1  yr. 

1  to  2  yrs. 

2  to  3  yrs. 

3  to  U  yrs. 
U  to  5  yrs. 
5  to  9  yrs. 
10  to  1U  yrs. 
15  to  19  yrs. 
20  to  2U  yrs. 
25  to  29  yrs. 
30  to  3k  yrs. 
35  to  39  yrs. 
U0  to  UU  yrs. 
U5  to  U9  yrs. 
50  to  5U  yrs. 
55  to  59  yrs. 
60  to  6U  yrs. 
65  to  69  yrs. 
70  to  7U  yrs. 
75  to  79  yrs. 
30  to  8U  yrs. 
85  to  39  yrs. 
90  to  9k  yrs. 
95  to  99  yrs. 
100  yrs.  or  over 
Age  Unknown 


Total  I960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

196U 

1965 

1966 

310 

685 

624 

560 

ttk 

450 

UU9 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

5 

U 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U 

5 

U 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

6 

9 

2 

1 

0 

31 

2U 

21 

16 

18 

15 

13 

19 

22 

20 

27 

27 

22 

20 

7 

5 

9 

7 

10 

16 

17 

9 

9 

8 

8 

7 

6 

5 

13 

13 

11 

8 

6 

6 

7 

13 

12 

12 

12 

9 

10 

11 

17 

19 

15 

12 

12 

9 

11 

15 

1U 

13 

1U 

17 

16 

1U 

27 

18 

21 

19 

16 

1U 

1U 

32 

32 

31 

25 

21 

20 

17 

U5 

37 

31 

30 

32 

29 

23 

6U 

53 

UU 

35 

28 

29 

2U 

73 

65 

5U 

61 

51 

U5 

36 

97 

71 

6U 

kS 

U6 

U3 

U5 

89 

88 

88 

80 

70 

56 

UO 

101 

77 

68 

60 

61 

58 

60 

63 

68 

66 

53 

53 

56 

U8 

28 

27 

26 

30 

3U 

26 

27 

2 

5 

5 

7 

8 

11 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

43 

8 

3 

1 

1 

0 

1 

3 

3 

0 

.u 

12 

9 

3 

1.7 

Ul 

23 

18 

$.6 

73 

37 

36 

10.0 

130 

52 

78 

17.8 

196 

86 

110 

26.9 

239 

86 

153 

32.7 

36 

Ik 

22 

\u9 
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TABLE 6   Blind  persons  removed  from  the  Massachusetts  Register  of  the  Blind 
from  January  1  through  December  31#  1965. 

Age  Total        Male        Female  Percent 

Torsi 730  cnan — 310  u#) — uso  im) reo 

Under  5  yrs. 
5  to  19  yrs. 
20  to  Ui  yrs. 
U5  to  6U  yrs. 
65  to  7li  yrs. 
75  to  8U  yrs. 
85  yrs.  and  over 
Age  Unknown 

TABLE  7   Causes  of  blindness  of  753  children  of  school  age  born  19U8  through 
1959  on  the  Massachusetts  Register  of  the  Blind  on  June  30,  1966. 

Total  7^3 

Hydrophthalmos  (Bupthalmos)  16 

Secondary  Glaucoma  1 

Microphthalmos  5 

Anophthalmos  2 

Albinism  U8 

Hypoplasia  of  Orbit  1 

Myopia  29 

Endophthalmitis  1 

Nystagmus  75 

Neuroparalytic  Kerititis  1 

Corneal  Opacities  3 

Corneal  Dystrophy  1 

Corneal  Abnormality  1 

Congenital  Cataracts  81 

Dislocated  Lenses  5 

Iridocyclitis  2 

Uveitis  5 

Choreoretinitis  11 

Other  Affections  of  the  Choroid  2 

Sympathetic  Ophthalmia  1 

Aniridia  13 

Coloboma  Iris,  Retina  Choroid  8 

Retrolental  Fibroplasia  265 

Detachment  of  Retina  5 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  15 

Macular  Degeneration  11 

Retinal  Degeneration  6 

Other  Affections  of  Retina  7 

Retinoblastoma  and  Glioma  8 

Optic  Nerve  Atrophy  (of  these  9  caused  by  brain  tumor)  81 

Optic  Neuritis  3 

Hyperplastic  Vitreous  2 

Site  and  Type  of  Affection  Not  Established  38 
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TABUS  8   Whereabouts  of  753  school  a^e  children  born  19U8  through  1959  on  the 
Massachusetts  Register  of     -JLnd  on  June  30,  1^66 . 

Total  753 

Regular  School  1§3 

-dns  School  for  the  Blind  163 

Si£;ht  Saving  Classes  85 

Regular  School  with  Braille  U5 

Ransoi  Greene  Unit  of  the  Walter  E#  Fernald  State  School  129 

Wrentha:n  State  School  10 

Belchertovn  State  School  5 

Paul  A.  Pever  State  School  5 

Monson  State  Hospital  h 

Braille  Classes  13 

Special  Classes  23 

Trainable  Classes  8 

Center  for  Blind  Children  10 

At  Home  Retarded  21 

Out  cf  State  Schools  for  the  Blind  3 

Out  of  State  Schools  for  Retarded  and  Disturbed  h 

Private  Schools  for  the  Disturbed  5 

Private  Schools  for  the  Retarded  3 

At  Home  Multiple  Handicapped  1 

Metropolitan  State  Hospital  1 

Class  for  Cerebral  Palsy  1 

Class  for  Disturbed  3 

Crotched  Mountain  Rehabilitation  Center  1 

Unknown  18 
Out  of  School  Over  16 
In  College 

Radio  3roadcasting  School  1 

Tewksoury  State  Infirmary  1 

Chronic  Hospital  1 

TABLE  9   Source  of  Referral  of  753  school  a^e  blind  children  born  1°U8  through 
1959  on  the  Massachusetts  Register  of  the  Blind  on  June  30,  1966. 

Total  '      "     ~~7R 

Massachusetts  Eye  and  Bar  Infirmary  123 

Other  Hospitals  22 

Ophthalmologists  131 

Families  113 

Friends  16 

School  Personnel  93 

V*lter  E.  Fernald  State  School  U0 

Other  State  Schools  11 

Division  of  Special  Education  U6 

Private  Agencies  U5 

General  Physicians  8 

Optometrists  ■ 

Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  30 

Center  for  Blind  Children  32 

Public  Agencies  19 

Others  12 


1 
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TABLE  10 


Causes  of  blindness  of  115  preschool  blind  children  born  1?60  and 
later  on  the  Massachusetts  Register  of  the  Blind  on  June  30,  1>>66, 


Total 

Hydrophthalmos  (Congenital  Glaucoma) 

Mi  crophthalmos 

Anophthalmos 

Albinism 

Coloboma  of  Eyeball 

Myopia 

Nystagmus 

Corneal  Opacities 

Congenital  Cataracts  (of  these  2  were  caused  by  Rubella) 

Dislocated  Lenses 

Chorioretinitis 

Aniridia 

Retrolental  Fibroplasia 

Detachment  of  Retina 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa 

Retinal  Degeneration 

Retinoblastoma 

Optic  Nerve  Atrophy 

Site  and  Type  of  Affection  Not  Established 


115 

k 

7 

k 

2 

1 
1 

5 

2 
23 

1 

1 

2 

11 

3 
2 

1 

S 

19 
21 


TABLE  11 


Whereabouts  of  115  preschool  blind  children  born  i960  and  later  on 
the  Massachusetts  Register  of  the  Blind  on  June  30,  1966. 


Total 


At  Home 

Nursery  Schools 

Regular  Kindergarten 

Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 

Regular  School 

Ransom  Greene  Unit  of  the  Valter  E.  Fernald  State  School 

Ichertowr  State  School 
Monson  State  Hospital 
Sight  Saving  Class 
Center  for  Blind  Children 
Unknown 


67 
9 


.23- 
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TABLE  12 


Sources  of  referral  of  ll£  preschool  blind  children  born  I960  and 
later  on  the  Massachusetts  Register  of  the  Blind  on  June  30,  1°66# 


TIP 

28 

16 

11 

2 

8 

11 

16 

U 

k 

2 

1 
11 

1 


Total 

Families  and  Relatives 

Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 

Other  Hospitals 

Division  of  Special  Education 

Public  Agencies 

Private  Agencies 

Walter  E.  Fernald  State  School 

Neighbors  and  Friends 

Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 

Belchertown  State  School 

Wrentham  State  School 

Oph thalmologis  ts 

General  Physicians 


TABLE  13 


Causes  of  blindness  of  8U  blind  children  born  19U8  and  later  added 
to  the  Register  June  30,  1965  to  June  30,  1966. 


Total 

Myopia 

Albinism 

Anophthalraos 

Microphthalmos 

Coloboma  of  Iris 

Congenital  Cataracts  (of  these  U  caused  by  Rubella) 

Dislocated  Lenses  (Marfans  Syndrome) 

Opacity  of  Cornea 

Iridocyclitis 

Choreoretinitis 

Choroiditis 

Retrolental  Fibroplasia  (2  of  these  are  infants) 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa 

Topetoretinal  Defeneration 

Retinal  De'  eneration 

Macular  Degeneration 

Retinal  Folds 

Retinosis 

Retinoblastoma 

Optic  Nerve  Atrophy 

Nystarmus 

Site  and  Type  of  Affection  Not  Established 


TS 


Hi 


10 

16 

8 
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TABLE     ll;       Disposition  of  Qh  children  added  to  the  Massachusetts  Register  of  the 
Blind  between  June  30,   1965  and  June  30,  1966. 

Total  BH 

Regular  School  2U 

ht  Saving  Classes  7 

Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  1 

Regular  School  with  3raille  1 

Preschool  Counselling  23 
Ransom  Greene  Unit  of  the  Walter  E,  Fernald  State  School 
Foster  Home 
^ursery  School 

Regular  Kindergarten  3 

Cerebral  Palsy  Nursery  School  1 

Special  Class  3 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  2 

Trainable  Class  1 

Class  for  Emotionally  Disturbed  1 

Private  School  for  Retarded  1 
Chronic  hospital 

Unknown,  Services  not  V/anted  2 

Moved  Out  of  State  3 


3 
1 


1 


TABLE  15   Diagnosis  of  U6  children  with  defective  sight  but  not  legally  blind 
referred  to  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind  during  the 
12  month  period  June  30,  196$  to  June  30,  1966, 

Total  Ho" 

Congenital  Glaucoma  2 

Albinism  2 

jpia  8 

Nystagmus  8 

Corneal  Scarring  2 

Cataracts  5 

Dislocated  Lens  1 

Choreoretinitis  1 

Sympathetic  Ophthalmia  2 

Aniridia  1 

Retrolental  Fibroplasia  2 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  1 

Detachment  of  Retina  1 

Macular  Degeneration  2 

Optic  Atrophy  (brain  tumor)  2 

Site  and  Type  of  Affection  Not  Established  6 
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TABLE  16   Disposition  of  I46  children  with  defective  sight  but  not  legally  blind 

referred  to  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind  during  the  12 
month  period  June  30,  1965  to  June  30,  1966. 

Total  H5 

Home  13 

Regular  School  23 

Sight  Saving  Classes  6 

Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  1 

Special  Class  1 

Out  of  Country  for  Treatment  1 

Whereabouts  Unknown  1 


TABLE  17   Sources  of  referral  of  U6  children  with  defective  sight  but  not 

legally  blind  referred  to  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind 
during  the  12  month  period  June  30,  1965  to  June  30,  1966 

Total  H5 


Family 


Public  Agency 


9 


Massachusetts  riye  and  Ear  Infirmary  1 

Division  of  Special  Education  2U 

School  Personnel  U 

School  Department  1 
Medical  Doctors 


k 

1 
Lions  Club  (Private  Agency)  1 


1 12 


Selected 


1 
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TABLE  18   Massachusetts  Department  of  Education,  Division  of  the  Blind.  Cases 
of  Retrolental  Fibroplasia  born  l°ii8  to  1°66  reported  to  the  Division 
of  the  Blind  according  to  the  year  referred  and  birth  year  as  of 
June  30,  1966. 


Year 

Total 

Born 

Born 

Year 

Referred 

Each 

Year 

1966 

*65i61i*63l62*61*60»59*58*57l56*55l5U*53'52<51,50»U^»U8 

1966 

1 

1 

1965 

1 

1 

196U 

1 

1 

1963 

1 

1 

1962 

1 

1 

1961 

h 

u 

I960 

2 

2 

1959 

1 

3 

1 

5 

1953 

1 

1 

5 

1 

8 

1957 

1 

1 

1 

1 

U 

1956 

2 

1 

h 

1 

8 

1955 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

5 

1 

15 

195U 

2 

2 

1 

3 

6  U 

18 

1953 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8  17  6 

35 

1952 

2 

2 

1 

6  9  22  7 

U9 

1951 

1 

2 

1  2  U  18  6 

3U 

1950 

k 

1 

1 

a    1  2  8  9 

30 

19h9 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3       3  1  15  5 

31 

19U8 

1    U  2  17  U 

28 

Total 

3 

1 

3 

k 

9 

6 

6  18 

7  11  12  29  33  35  36  20  17  22  h 

276 

Referred 

Each  Year 
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mmLwama 

aoroeu  of  Library  Extension 
Tear  t**Um  June  JO,  XfM 

Divmcw  10  surnuv 

Aa  *  result  of  the  ¥illis~Harrin*ton  Ocseaiealen  Nport,  tl#  Legislature 
In  June  1965  enacted  Chapter  572  of  the  Acta  of  lve*  to  toko  of  foot  in  Sep- 
t  aster  19$5.     uhdar  this  legislation  momentous  ehanigea  mere  made  in  too 
structure  of  nubile  education  in  Kesseehueette,    With  tha  statutory  changes 
completed,  the  Division  of  Library  Extension  became  tne  Bureau  of  Library 
Fjrtenaion  assigned  admlnlstratlvsly  to  the  revision  of  Curriculum  and 
Instruction,  one  of  tho  five  operating  Division*  in  the  Department  of 
Education.    The  f*jreeu  will  report  to  the  Ooonisslonor  of  Question  through 
ths  Associate  Cfamalsaioner  appointed  to  head  up  the  Division  of  Curriculum 
snd  Instruction.    An  opinion  handed  down  by  the  Attorney  General  in  *ay 
196*  indicates  that  the  fcoorci  of  Library  Oospissionera  'continues  to  exist 
pursuant  to  O.L.  e.  15,  see.  9,  and  to  perform  all  ths  various  functions  ant 
duties  assigned  to  it  Or  3.L,  a.  78,  see.  1*,  et  seo. 

COMBERS  OF 

She  November  lt  1?$3  issue  of  Wall  Street  Journal  contained  a  front  pace 
article  on  Uterarles.  Whan  periodicals  of  thla  type  oonaUer  ii&rsrtes  their 
fcusineas,  then  libraries  have  truly  ease  of  awe!  'She  article  anattera  the 
imsne  of  the  antiquated  institutions  of  publio  aorvioa  of  yester-years  presided 
over  by  librarians  who  should  be  "colore*  gray*.  It  deooribee  instea4  what  is 
really  malm*  on  inside  it*  libraries  of  today  which  are  on  the  feat-ewvine, 
straeji  of  twentieth  century  library  service.  Metabolic  chenree  w  taking 
place  in  libraries  and  in  librarians!  Libraries  are  no  lower  introverted 
institutions  wrapped  up  la  their  own  affairs  and  taking  little  or  no  aotlve 
interest  in  educational  problems  and  In  the  affairs  of  other  public  service 
agencies.  Librarians  are  no  longer  *keet#rs  of  books".  They  are  partners  in 
planning  and  catalysts  in  transforming  public  and  school  libraries  into  aotlve, 
ejtereaslve  and  vital  factors  in  formal  and  popular  education. 

TKS  FIVE  AND  WN  FAJWWR»III, 

The  federal  aid  program  inaugurated  ten  years  ojgo*  in  concert  since  1961 
with  a  state  aid  ereoraja,  has  produced  an  effective  revolution  and  v;**le«  sym- 


phony In  library  services  which  la  sweerinsr  sway  the  vcstlxea  and  sob  wsss  of 
"tradition  of  local  pride  and  necessity"  that  have  pleapad  and  appreciably 
elaokoncd  the  paoe  of  development  of  local  public  and  aohool  library  services. 
A  aanporlson  of  etatewlle  ctatiatioa  for  local  public  libiory  service  far 
1955  and  one  asserts  later  show*  a  26*  increase  in  number  of  bound  volumes  in 
collect  lone  a  1*1  increase  In  book  circulation,  an  851  Increase  in  income 
from  municipal  appropriation;  a  701  increase  in  total  Income  (including  trusts, 
endowments,  «dftsf  etc.);  a  137?  Increase  in  capcndltures  for  becks;  and  a 
U1S  increase  In  expendlturee  for  salaries.  "She  beat  library  staff  and  rreatest 
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collection  of  books  In  the  world  would  nkt  little  Impact  on  the  community 
unless  hour*  of  service  wore  scheduled  to  meet  the  users'  needs  and  conveni- 
ence. In  the  1955-1965  decade,  hours  of  public  library  service  were  Increased 
In  207  of  the  344  municipalities  which  have  one  or  more  local  public  libraries. 
In  51  of  these  corotunltles,  library  hours  open  were  doubled;  in  24  communities 
the  increase  represented  a  tripling  of  the  library  sex-rice  hours  reported  in 
1955. 

12.57  per  capita  was  available  In  1955  for  public  library  services.  991 
of  this  amount  represented  income  from  local  appropriation;  and  If  represented 
•tate  appropriated  funds  for  support  of  this  agency  which  offered  aid-in-kind 
to  local  public  libraries. 

In  1965.  approximately  $4.40  per  capita  was  available  for  public  library 
services.  641  of  that  amount  or  $3*70  per  capita  case  from  local  appropriation. 
The  state  aid  for  direct  grants  and  reimbursement  for  regional  public  library 
systems  accounted  for  9%  or  $.40  per  capita.  Federal  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  funds  for  public  library  services  and  public  library  construc- 
tion accounted  for  7%  or  $.30  per  capita  of  the  total  $4,40  figure. 

lest  anyone  est  the  impression  that  the  state's  public  libraries  are 
sodden  with  wealth,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1965  only  five  of  the 
twenty  municipalities  with  local  public  librsries  serving  a  population  of  50,000 
or  mere  had  a  per  capita  income  figure  of  14.47  -  the  figure  used  as  adjusted  to 
1964* s  higher  operating  costs  in  the  National  Inventory  of  Library  Weeds  as 
necessary  to  meet  a  minimum  standard  of  support  for  local  public  library  service. 

FANCY  PW30NOSTICATK)H 

A  little  delving  into  the  archives  unearthed  the  fallowing  evidence  of 
shrewd  and  9hwp  prognostication  by  the  Board  of  library  Commissioners  some 
eight  years  ago.  Back  In  1953  the  Board  and  Bureau  developed  a  five-year 
plan  for  public  library  development  In  the  Commonwealth.  At  that  time,  for 
the  195&  fiscal  year,  the  Bureau  had  an  operating  budget  from  state  appropri- 
ation of  $129,855.00  and  an  allocation  for  rural  public  library  services  of 
$78,487.00  in  federal  finds  under  the  Library  Services  Act. 

On  June  24,  1958  the  Board  of  Library  Commissioners  meeting  in  Joint 
session  presented  a  five-year  plan  to  the  Board  of  Eduction  with  projected 
plans  and  budget  figures  as  noted  below: 

Fiscal  1959-1960  Budget  $325*000. 

1.  Relocate  Bureau  to  provide  adequate  quarters.  2.  Establish 
national  Library  Service  in  Southeastern  Area  by:  (a)  setting  up 
Begiroal  inference  Center  and  Sock  Storage  Uepot  for  Cape  Cod  and 
the  Islands;  (b)  relocating  and  expanding  present  State  Regional 
Library  Center  at  Imll  River;  or  establlshirv;  Southeastern  Regional 
Library  Service  Center  affiliated  by  contract  with  New  Bedford  Pub- 
lic Library. 

Fiscal  1960-1961  Budget  $500,000. 

Inaugurate  Regional  Public  Library  System  in  Central  : 'as  sachuaetts 
either  by  establishment  of  area  branch  office  of  the  Dureau,  or  by 
contracts  elth  the  Worcester  and  Pltehburg  Public  Librsries  for 
regionwldc  library  services. 
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Fiscal  1961-1962  Budget  $700,000, 

Farther  develop  state  rational  library  services  In  Western 
Maaeaehusetts  by  contracting  with  the  flprinfcfield  City  Library 
to  extend  services  to  Kampden  and  Hampeliire  counties. 

Fiscal  1962-1963  Budget  $900,000. 

Increase  Bureau  staff  by  addition  of  consultants  to  plan  and 
coordinate  state-wide  continuing  program  of  training  activities 
for  practicing  librarians.  Develop  state-wide  puil^  relatione 
program.  Expend  and  extend  resdonal  service  offered  from  ^tatc 
asglonal  Library  Canters  at  Greenfield,  Plttsfleld  and  r<trth 

Fiscal  1963-196*  Budget  $1,050,000. 

Coordinate  resources  of  public,  college  and  special  libraries  In 
tne  Ccaoonwealth  by  development  of  bibliographic  and  research 
centers  In  metropolitan  areas  of  Boston,  Springfield,  end  Worcester, 
Consider  use  of  teletype  to  expedite  location  of  materials  and  pro- 
vide speedier  systea  of  Inter-library  loans. 

Let's  look  at  what  had  been  acoorapliabed  of  this  projected  plan  at  the 
close  of  the  1964  fiscal  year.  The  Bureau's  budget  hed  reached  $2,228,867. 
of  which  $2,106,040.  was  state  appropriation  for  the  bureau,  for  direct  state 
aid  to  local  libraries  and  for  state  aid  reimbursement  for  regional  library 
systems;  and  $122,647.  was  the  federal  funds  LSA  grant  for  rural  library  ser- 
vices, lbs  regional  ayetens  in  Central  and  Western  Massachusetts  were  estab- 
lished by  contractual  arrangement*  with  Pitchbunr,  Springfield  and  Worcester 
and  with  funding  from  state  aid  reimbursement  payments.  The  Bureau's  staff 
had  been  increased  and  an  improved  publicity  and  public  relations  program 
established  using  federal  funds  available  under  LSA. 

Huoh  of  the  progress  in  that  five-year  period  is  due  to  the  enactment 
in  I960  by  the  General  Court  of  Chapter  760  which  provides  annually  approx- 
imately two  and  half  million  dollars  of  state  aid  for  public  libraries.  When 
in  June  1958  with  a  total  budget  of  $208,342.  a  program  and  budget  for  fiscal 
1964  calling  for  $1,050,000.  was  proposed  for  this  agency,  the  Board  was 
"thinking  bis".  Heither  the  state  aid  bill  nor  the  expanded  LSCA  were  reali- 
ties at  the  time.  Aa  crystal-ball  gasers  and  prognostleators  the  Board  and 
Bureau  rate  an  A+! 

ON  TARGET 

the  solution  to  the  increasing  library  needs  of  residents  of  the  Bay  State 
la  rooted  in  the  concept  of  cooperation.  Ihe  state  aid  law  created  and  legal- 
ised the  machinery  to  develop  a  statewide  plan  to  quicxen  and  provide  equal 
access  to  books  and  information  for  all  regardless  of  their  place  of  residence. 
Massachusetts  la  on  target  now  with  state  assistance  to  libraries  firmly  based 
on  systems  and  building  on  the  strengths  of  ths  state's  largest  and  best  stocked 
public  libraries.  Two  of  three  Regional  Public  Library  Systems  are  fully  opera- 
tive. Ihe  structure  is  legal;  the  participation  by  local  library  agencies  is 
voluntary:  the  local  control  of  community  libraries  is  preserved;  ana  ths  admin- 
istration la  feasible.  The  State  Plan  for  tie  use  of  LSCA  -  Title  I  federal 
funde  calls  for  the  expenditure  of  more  than  half  of  the  state's  allotment  to 
supplement  ths  state-aided  regional  public  library  systems  because  only  within 
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tne  str*ctur«  of  coov*i*ti,v«  *>*t*.*  can  •v»ry»-»  h*va  fc«j,«rlor  llcr*^. 
aarvica. 

fcsadsa  at  ttw  statu  l»v»l  t«c*  la  a  atructure  to  arav  to  athar  tfeo  lotaroata 


aft*  all  tew**  of  U&n.riaa.     w  library  Servleoa:  and  Construction  Act  pfaad**4 
is*  )M  Mm  to  prOTiOa  trtls  H     trie  f*r.as  for  Innovation  and  raw  pre  raaa 

of  cooperative  efforts  aaan^c  pUOlc,  feftool  ar.<?  ftcatioslo  llorarlaa.     HioIU 
1U  -x  ftuat  realite  thalr  rearers  IM 11 ty  to  kaer  aorewt  of  all  feoeral 

aid  prazram.  for  tr.ere  are  several  wntfer  ahlefi  Oaalrable  Uiirarv  projects  nay 
t>e  uoeertafcen  at  t:;e  looel  lev^ 

UH  30-10 
.     .UMWYAfY  AftD  3ECCM V    -     DUCATIOM  A. 

ine  1  :  :  afitary  aaa  &ec  angary  iUiucatlon  Act  via  lt»  five  separate 

tit  us  rrcvioee  satalvt  Infusion*  of  federal  funca  to  the  states  tc  hale  lepra* 
toe  quality  of  instruction  »m  lest  In  the  Setlm's  ecnocls.     title  II  of 

Urn  L3&A  place*  t:,t  fooua  on  ecnooi  libraries  anc/or  ir^s  tract  icnal  saterlala 
aenterc  -ret  -  t**at  te&orli.    ana  laarnln-  tocay  cepettd  upon  aaoaaa  to 

effective  school  Uftrcry  rsukerlals,  61         ~alit;  to~e«te  te*tcc©*a,  aft£ 

a  variet  :  * m  1  naaouroao, 

eaa  ad         rary  intension  *a*  GJeal^.natcc  fcj  trio  Cosristlowr  of 

Xicn  aa  to*  agency  to  aaadfllator  lit  la  II  or  tha  &S£A.    Proa  a  total 
nation* ice  apprcpr iatlcn  of  UOo  rlllion  for  tne  first  year  of  a  rj-ycer  j  ro- 
gra».,  allouonU  wore  aaae  to  the  .::ui»»  to  tna  ocals  of  nuefcer  9t  cMldrej. 
aanik  ufelic  ana  rrivafce  aleaentaiy  un&  saccnoary  acncols  vitnln  eaeft 

State.     lip  to  ti  {.or  tent  of  tr«  otsta'a  prant  a&gfet  to  user,  for  a Jxiile taring 
tne  otete  rlan  first  >«&r, 

-a  $%wiAChMictt  .  allotment  for  '   aaa  I; 

She  otete  Flan  *as  a  oluenrlr*  ga&rtti  Mature  W*e  oevolopMant  c:  active 

vrcj*  Of  aahool  U.i>r*r?  aorvlco  for  tha  etucarts  whti  toadrarr:  vty  $tib~ 

He  «.c  prlvata  aci.col  in  t/^a  CcfictefiMaaltf*  aarvlnr  ibt^ar.ta  anrollac  In  fclnoar- 

.  ton  tnrou^  &rw  twalva»  la  fstftr&l  ^alsUmoa  f  rorras,  tho  con- 

aa>t  of  a  ca  aanool  11.  ^tcrl&la  cantor 

la  t:*  ultimata  Icn£-rafv*  c:oal  tcwarC  ittUfe  a«cn  p*  ^cnool  or 

aonool  UfiitMi    Is  <r*4*ctsv>.  tc  Clraat  Its  tttOfH  I  la  alsc  our  t  Ai.*cVi»- 

tla>  tciat  tltli  ram  win  frator  itfufi  tneoura,\o  I  "    *  ano/or  oooo- 

aratlf*  lntor-raJUitiorrj^lF  of  tha  runctlon*  arui  aorvlcoa  «  rary  aiali 

dc  of  ti.a  a^'ic- visual  uaf^artsont  for  t^ia  bmslesaR  toi»flt  ano  issa  of  I 
tn&truatlcnal  •* 

A,         Laadoli  l*i        .of  tr>a  total  racoi'ul  *llccaticn  was  aaooasM  I 
fiscal  :•  arsonist  rotten  t-  .*  rai.^lidn^  atour.t  of  ?.  .  avail- 

abiv  for  fa^'/Yii  ijhantc  Tor  raaourca*  to  i-d-'lic  -r  saneola.     r*aplta 

Atoarftl  atHNPawsl  of  few  Sta&a  Mai.  .o%  cox        as        --,tll 

stv  of  li*c  alt*  m  «ffa<itlvv  ChXtt  of  'JaoaoSjai  t.  .  t     reject 

llcallQM  of  local  adioola  co         ot  oa  apfrovoi:  until  May  of  <a 

our*^         .•  .ttU-J  ti,«  antlra  15 1"-  atata  allotMont  of  I. 

100  av^llcatlcna  rapraaantlnt    1.C17  alassaotarv  scnoola  ana  60s  aaoaaVary 
sciioolo  nara  pwimrt  anu  af^rovo   .        .a  staff  wae  asalata^  ,raatly  in  Uia 
ptoVMrotlcii  of  tija  ^tate  Man  -a  lv^liM«r>i.^tioi.  ay  f.  ~.itt«a 

Sti  of  school  auparlntonuanta ,  sct^od  a^  1j  la tnatcra ,  aanocl  llbrarlana, 
an  vlawial  sroclallata.     ..very  a f fort  f«  aa4»  K  oca  on  tha  Atfvlaarjr 

Cct%*itua  ro^raaai         voa  frati  pw  He    m  vata  aanoola  frasi  olfforant  sira 

•Cksuunltlaa  ana  «W*TSi-r.:c*l  arosa. 


••*  MS 


fteetrictlcriB  of  ttu*  and  ot&ff  precluueu  the  rulleet  <»velopeaett  of  to* 
-««  iii  fie  col  IV-'.     A  c«B4>l«t«  evaluation  of  V4  lytt   program  1*  alao 
not  poaaifcl*  until  &  later  £aU  wer.  trie  arallento  fcaterlala  have  actually 
oati*  in  um  la  V*  iciioole.  ?y  rw^crU  ineicate:  (a)  a  treae nrtw 

enU-ualacr.  arw  -sat  on  ttm  pari  of  acnool  atiadlrlstraiora  in    ?vrioplfvr 

iaK.  rervs*  pto*  for  Israeli*-  aohool  Uae    ar  willing* 

naaa  to  aaajawt  local  appropriation*  for  ^nawl,  equlratfJit  Mi  aupplle* 
to  li-ifeura  toe  effe  cti**  u*e  of  U*  fe<i*r&l  Arrant*  for  achool  1  /  reaauroei 

mm  to  wu*? 

Ttocay  tbe  fl&Oeral  ^.owarwaant  la  loaiitlfylru,  r*otloM£l  soda  ana  neao*  In 
llavarj   eertioa     \m  provKJInf  auba  tact  lei.  i^earff  af  •  reaacfr 

*cl*a,  ami  la  aval         if  our  tot&l  Horary  of  **  a  net  it 

a*  a  key  rcl*  to  rl*  J,a  ©pu»«-t:  '.v,  of  ciiexxuraglf*:  anr 

procuring  a  proper  balance  of  etreu  tr»  anons  local,  state  ma  fv.-*r*l  library 
aganclea — ootpoei/v,  *te*t  will  iixr*ea."  i>oacna  a  calculate  c;  lr-terdepenneuci 

.-iey  t         .-■xarow'a  llcrary  service  *****  ba  planne*:  fror  I       i  r 
Mt  of  the  library  uaar  who  carta  little  about  t  ary  but  a 

jr**t  tie*!  about  tfce  jollity  of  t  .<£.•,.*. 

»  sake  up  cm  jy'a  per  !  a  reason  alone, 

puL  11  v,  aaticol  ok:  aaatalc  libraries  t*ust  experiment  torctr,er  vltli  now  teen- 
nl.uii  ar*w  service  pattens.     Tv.«         libraries  wil  *•  their  effective- 

ness tt>  astlcr.  afean  tfealf  today  virtuea  are  oonoi;  - 

socis:>oe  wlU:  tiie  ait  national  e4vant«£««  of  fc  *■!•§■  libraries. 

usette  Local,  state*  md  ArOen .         i2s  will  cc         la  to 

bull    toward  URi**c:w  ULrcry  service  for  all  throurti  cooperative  effort*, 
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FISCAL  1966 
STATISTICAL  StMttlff 


FlHANCkS 


£>t*te  appreciation  for  Division  Operation $      195»*67. 

otate  Aid  for  Llrect  Grants  to  cities  ana  towns 1,276,6*1. 

State  Aid  for  Rational  Public  Library  tyaterca 370,M8. 


State  Funds  Sub-Total $  1,6*2,556. 

Facaral  Fund  Allotaant  for  LSCA  -  Title  I $      653,637. 

Peueral  Fund  Allotaant  for  LSCA  -  Title  II 8*6,552. 

Federal  Fund  Allotment  for  &S&A  -  Title  II 2,622. 12?>. 

Federal  Funds  Sub-Total $  *,127,31*. 


GRAND  TOTAL    State  and  Federal  Funds $  b, 969 ,870. 

STAFF  (FTE  Positions) 

Professional  -  26  Sub~Profeaalonal  and  clerical  -  33 

Vacanciea  as  of  June  30,  1966 

Professional  *  7  Sub-Professional  *  0    Clerical  -  6 


UNIFICATION  AliU  PLAOHENT  ACTIVITIES 

Professional  certifications  by  examination 133 

Professional  certifications  by  library  aehool  decree It* 

Sub-Profeselonal  certifications 968 

Certificates  Replaced...... 22 


Librarians  registered  for  placement  referral LI 

Libraries  using  placement  referral  service I 

Positions  listed  with  placement  referral  service.... 112 

PUBLICATIONS  Nuefcer  of  Issues 


76tn  Annual  Report  of  tne  ooard 1 

uureau  Mews  Letter 12 

Children^  season 1 

Trail  Talk 6 

Selected  Aooessions  List 2 

Miscellaneous  Group 37 
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BOOK  OOIXECTION  HO)  ISLsfSD  SERVICES 


J 


Boortquartaro  and 
F»rtonal  Contora 
at  fall  Mw  and 
Worth  Roadlnc 

Books  In  oolloetlona  &730/6* I%2,ai9 

Books  addotf  In  1966 ?,**! 

Books  oiroulatad 357,9*0 

Intor-llbrary  loon  and  roforonoo 

roQuooto .........  fc#01Q 

Total  film  audlonoo* — 

Booklists  and  bibliographies 

oospllo*  24 


Control 
Wogional 


3*,OT 

15,1$€ 
«7,*94 

351,772 

55 


tfsottfii 


ffotow 

90,311 

27,521 
397.229 

IM52 
4,050 

190,  IK 
12 


mxmiw  mo  mm&,  activities 


- 


Visits  to  Hbrarlaa 

Offloo  eonfsranooo  ....... 

Talks  owl  prosy**  participation. . 

In  ooi'vlot  training  prosjrsws  ♦  ••• 

Moafear  of  onrollooo  ........ 


at  rail  f?iw  aws 

*ortb  Poodlng 

128 
153 
105 

u 

m 


vol 

Voatom 

ffUfcl 

%scional 

on 

Syitoii 

209 

158 

939 

226 

90 

lid 

25 

10 

203 

m 
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For  the  period 
JaWJary  l,  1965    to    ; .  crrr.u  31,  1965 

During  ti  o  calendar  year  1965,  t!«  fifty— cond  coneecutive  year 
of  aenaginc  the  Massachusetts  Teachera •    tetire  ont  System,  tha  Teachers' 
Retirement  Board  puraued  ita  activities  in  nuabere  and  dollars  to  tha  axtont 
of  tha  following!-  Kev  teachers  entering  tha  service  of  the  public  sehoole 
of  tfaeeachusette  for  tha  first  tins,  of  whoa  membership  vaa  required, 
numbered  6,1C3.     Fomer  teacher  members  who  ware  re  instated,  imasborod  935* 
Deposit*  in  the  amount  of  $16,376,^15.00  were  received  and  credited  to  tha 
accounts  of  the  laamberc.     Deposits  in  the  amount  of  -'t8.756.28  were  received 
by  transfer  iron  other  retirement  systems  in  the  Cotaaonvoalth  and  ware 
credited  to  members*  accounts,     tha  net  interest  on  investments  tot  vied 
$6, 393. 8*16.13.     Tha  number  of  teachera  who  left  the  service  through  resigna- 
tion totaled  **,185.     Of  this  number,  1912  received  refunda  totaling 
*lf902,^19.z»8,  and  2.  273  totaling  $1,87**,  777.  72  were  transferred  to  the  in- 
active membership  account.     Refunds  totaling  £.052.filfc.o6  .ere  paid  frcai  tha 
inactive  membership  accounts  to  1.359  teachera  whose  services  had  terminated 
tiirourji  resignation  prior  to  January  1,  1#>5.     Transfers  of  depoelta  in  the 
amount  of  $315,  023.3k  were  made  to  other  retirement  systems  or.     "count  of 
17^  teachers.     Refunds  of  $383,500,60  were  oaid  to  tha  beneficiarlea  and 
estates  of  65    ctive  and  fc  inactive  teachers  who  died  in  1965,  and  ^39,^0.86 
waa  paid  on  account  of  9  teachera  who  died  prior  to  January  1,  19 

Itotirenent  allowances  on  account  of  superannuation  were  established 
for  720  teachera  in  tha  amount  of  $3.30^,626.60  of  which  .tfc96.6i2.56  ia 
annuity  whioh  ia  derived  from  tha  accumulated  total  deductions  of  tha  teacher 
en  the  d.te  of  retirement  and  >2f  008 ,01^.0'i  ia  pension  chargeable  to  tha 
appropriation  mads  by  tha  Commonwealth  for  this  purpose.     Retirement  allow- 
ances on   iccount  of  ordinary  disability  were  established  for  3  teachera  in  tha 
amount  of  $17,792.^0  of  which       ,     6.32  ia  annuity  and  U5. 916.08  ia  pension. 

-etirement  allowance  on  account  of  accidental  disability  was  established  for 
1  teacher  in  the  amount  c  ...  *  of  widen    371.88  ia  annuity  and  $5,079.96 

ia  pension. 

An  accidental     oath  benefit  for  1  person  waa  established  totaling 
$6,216. 6k,  which  is  chargeable  to  pension. 

Manber-survivor  allowances  were  established  in  6  instances  in  which 
e  toadtor  died  before  retirement  and  h  ;  in  ted  an  eligible  beneficiary. 

Tim  total  of  the  annual  allowances  wis  $18,817.^  of  which     6,1^7.32  is  annuitj 
and    12,660.12  is  pension,     ' lombor-eurvi vor  allowances  ware  established  in  26 
other  instancea  in  which  teadiere  died  before  retire  *>nt  without  nominating  an 
eligible  beneficiary  and  the  o.  ou*e  was  eligible  to  elect  the  member-survivor 
allowance  in  lieu  of  a  cash  d  of  the  accumulated  total  deductions  to  the 

credit  of  the  member  on  hie  date  of  death.     The  t  f  the  1  a: 
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established  in  these  casos  was  $51,360.  4  of  which   *12,f72.l6  is  annuity  and 
$38,488.08  is  pension,     Survivor  allowances  wore  also  est  hed  in  11 

instances  in  which  the  teacher  member  died  v>ofore  retirement,  and  tho  widow  or 
person  acting  for  surviving  children  under  age  18  or  over  said  age  who  were 
physically  or  mentally  in  itated  from  earning  on  the  date  of  death  of  the 

■ember,  elected  to  receive  benefits  for  widows  and/or  children.     The  total  of 
the  annual  allowances  so  established  was  $27,'>20.00,  of  which   l2, 007,02  is 
derived  fro:,  accumulated  total  deductions  and  v25,4l2.98  is  chargeable  to  the 
Commonwealth         "opri  ation.     In  all  772  ars  or  their  survivors  wore  placed 

on  the  retired  roll  of  tl»  system. 

There  were  338  retired  teachers  who  died,  including  1  accidental  death 
benefit,  and  of  this  number  there  were  21  instances  in  which  survivor  allow- 
ances were  continued  to  an  eligible  beneficiary,  as  the  teacher  had  elocted  the 
joint  and  last  survivor  form  of  retirement  allowance  at  the  time  of  retirement. 
The  total  of  sur\rlvor  allowances  to  be  continued  was  $41,019*00  of  which 

7,741.92  is  annuity  and  A33. 277.08  is  pension.     There  were  I  jone  granted 

allowances  as  surviving  spouses  of  mombors  who  were  retired  prior  to  *pril  1, 
1951,  and  who  had  completed  35  years  of  service  and  had  attained  ace  65  at  the 
tin©  of  retirement.     These  persons  are  receiving  one-half  of  the  retirement 
allowance  the  member  was  receiving  at  tine  time  of  death,  and  in  this  instance 
the  total  amount  is  $8,081.64  chargeable  to  pension.     In  the  remaining  311 
instances  a  total  of  $285,816.97  was  paid  to  the  beneficiaries  or  estates  of 
teachers  who  had  elected  the  cash  refund  annuity  form  of  retirement  allowance 
at  the  time  of  retirement.     In  addition  9  beneficiaries  who  were  receiving 
survivor  allowances  died,  and  in  these  instances  no  further  payments  were  madi 
after  death.     In  all  320  teachers  and  beneficiaries  were  removed  from  the 
retired  roll  of  the  system. 

As  of  December  31,  1965,  there  were  8,337  retir  3  and  survi- 

vors receiving  allowances  fro     the  system.     The  annual  retiresaent  allowances 
of  these  persons  total    h27,010,808.52  of  which    '-4, 430, 231.46  is  annuity  and 
.5^0,577.06  is  pension.     Of  this  number  128  wore  receiving  allowances  on 
account  of  ordinary  disability  totaling  £222,627.72  of  which   #9,172.72  is  an- 
nuity and  $193,455,00  is  pension;  14  were  receiving  allowances  on  account  of 
accidental  disability  totaling  $61,483.92  of  which  t5*551«5f  is  annuity  and 

5,932.36  is  pension;  2  spcusea  were  receiving  an  accidental  death  benefit  in 
the  amount  of  #11,035 .92  pear  year  all  chargeable  to  pension;  137  benefici  ries 
were  receivinc  joint  and  lat  survivor  allowances  totaling  3251,964.96  of  which 

51,l67.^K)  is  annuity  and  £200,797.56  i3  pension;  95  survivors  of  teachers  who 
diod  before  retirement  and  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  member  as  survivor 
allowance  beneficiaries,  were  receivinc:  allowances  totaling  Sl76,6l6.04  of  which 

49,676.88  is  annuity  and  $126,941.16  is  pension;  337  survivors  of  teachers  who 
died  before  retirement  and  who  as  spouses  elected  to  receive  ■eebor-survivor 
allowances  in  lieu  of  cash  refunds,  were  receiving  allowances  totaling   #*56,?31.12 
of  which  $109,918.92  is  annuity  and    ^346,312.20  is  pension;    included  in  this 
number  are  3  spouses  of  teachers  who  retired  and  died  within  JO  days  of  the  date 
of  retirement;   70  widows  and  persons,   acting  for  survivinr  children  under  age 
18  or  over  said  ap;e  and  physically  or  mentally  incapacitated  from  earning  on  the 
date  of  deat.  of  the  teacher,  were  receivinr  allowances  as  widows   and/or  surviving 
children,   totaling  Ia40, 183.28  of  which    s15,552.78  is  derived  from  iccumul^ted 
total  deductions  and  124,630.50  is  ch -r^eable  to  the  pension  appropriation  made 
by  the  Co"wonv«alth  -  included  in  this  number  are  11  rnds  or  puardians 

receiving  allowances  paid  solely  for  t'.e  e"!irible  c  ildren  of  female  teacher  mem- 
bers.    Th^re  were  also  6  persons  receiving  allowances  under  Chapter  506,   totaling 
$8,081.64.     There  wore  7,689  living  retired  teach«rs  receiving  superannuation  retire- 
ment allow mces  in  the  amount  of  ^25,966,693.56  of  which   $4,203,915.48  is  annuity 
and  $21,762,778.08  is  pension. 
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AflflBal  atateuienta  of  balances  of  ssofcere*  individual  aocounto  v«re 
■ailed  eeaeonably  to  51.1B8  oosJJorsi  of  this  nu**>«r  46,601    or*  sosftjeri 
actively  enlaced  in  tho  ten  chine  eervicej  4,5T7  were  inactive  essjbum,  those 
who  haw  terminated  fron  the  teaching  service  other  than  by  retire-ant  and 
death,  and  who  have  loft  tho  •osojsilatod  deduction*  on  deposit. 

Tho  mini  financial  st-tsusnt  of  tho  oyster  required  of  tho 
Teachers'    etirewant   *ard  woe  filed  seaeonably  with  tho  Office  of  tlo 

or 


tho  annual  reports  required  of  tho  ^teachers'     otir* j*nt  noard 
filed  seasonably  with  the  Governor,  •  t.-te  Treasurer  and  Casedaaionor  of 


Boston   otireuent  Board 


On  Deessfeor  31,  19$5*  tho  onount  of  reiiBJursensnt  to  bo  paid  by 
tho  Ci— iiMWiath  for  tt*  oehool  year  1964*a;#5  on  account  of  pensions  jf 
toaohoro  rotirod  under  tho  local  systems  was  as  follows* 

#      13D.673.3* 

75.      .*> 

ystoa  3t847.128#56 

4,776.26 

4,246.20 

2,015.16 

UfttfM 


Hilton 

Pittsfield 

WOUeoloy 


TOTAL  I  4,068,936,04 


ftoepootfully  submitted, 
Oteon  8,  Meman, 
9Mi    .  I  MM4p 
-rolon  H,  Theinert 


I 
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STATEM-.  .,  -.   :■■   YKAR  ErtDlNJ  Lu/1.-..  ....  31,  1#5,  .  -.  ■   .. 

COMMISSIONER   ^    I  N^v .-.-.:       ...    ,         .    5      /.tKy  Ji>   Tfjl 
;  ..Jh£vS'     i&Tlt&MfcKT  BJAKD 

A.V         :     .  ..'      3  FUND.  A-\;»UI:Y  n.'SEliVE  i-   ND,  AwL  .     ,.   123  FUND 

INCOME 

Annuity  Savings  Fund: 

Members  deposits  and  personal  payments  316,376, Ullu52 

Members  deposits  transferred  from  Other 

Retirement  Systems  in  the  Coj  :»»onwealth  S3, 756*28 

Interest  on  investments  (less  $38,99lw8l 

accrued  interest  and  $22,972*53  interest 

receipts  adjusted  bv  Treasurer)  6,393,81*6.13 

From  rencion  Fund— 

orkmen's  Compensation  deductions  2  35.21* 

Reinstatement  •  Unclaimed  inactive  members  accounts  l,joi*,66 

Loss  on  securities  called,  sold, and  exchanged  2,:?2*20 

Annuity  Reserve  Fund: 

From  Military  Service  Credit  *und— 

accumulated  Military  Service  Credit  deposits  of 

members  retired  7,731.65 

accumulated  ilitary  service  Credit  deposits  of 

■embers  -  member-survivor  benefits  2,339*96 

•jbi  ;  ension  Fund- 
Deficit  -  Annuity  Reserve  Dec*  31,  1961*  1*21.529*36 

Total  Income  v23,295,5UO.OO 


CARRIED  FORWARD 


) 
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•:i.'     ^VINGS  FUND,   .nt.rtUITY  RKaJe.  .      L*.  .-.::::       ..i:..:.  123  .     ■- 

BROUGHT    FORWARD     —     Total  Income  $23,295,5UO.OO 

DISBURSEMSaTS 

Annuity  savings  Fund: 

Refunds  to  members  -  resignation  $2,955,233.5U 

Refunds  to  benef •  &  estates  -  deaths  123, '361.1*6 

Transfers  of  deposits  of  members  to  Other 

Retirement  Systems  in  the  Commonwealth  315,023*31* 

Amount  under  amortized  value  received  on 

securities  called,  sold,  and  exchanged  2, 632.20 

To  Pension  Funds 
Interest  earned  in  I96J4  in  excess  of 

interest  credited  in  1961  733,665.89 

Excess  interest  credited  to  members 
accounts  refunded  7,705*65 

)         Unclaimed  inactive  members  accounts 

over  10  yrs.  old  U,950«ul 

Investment  expense  271*17 

Decrease  in  market  value  stocks  7,737*50 

Decrease  in  amortization  11,776.31 

annuity  Reserve  Funds 
Annuity  payments  -  Retired  members  and 

member  survivors  a/c  Option  (c)  and  Option  (d)      l*,238,5u6.27 
Cash  Refund  Annuities  to  estates  and 

beneficiaries  of  retired  members  285,816.97 

Section  12B  Funds 
Tc  Pension  Fund- 
Payments  to  survivors  -  chargeable  to 
accumulated  deposits  -  Section  12B  15,197.72 

Mil  Disbursements  9tOOQiQlo*i;3 

Income  in  excess  of  disbursements  VU*, 266,721.57 
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a; ^rs 

Investments,  Schedule  A  par  value  ($190,501,900.) 

-.  \     Amortized  value  vl  1,935, 3U..76 

*    Savings  Bank  Deposits  900,000.00 

Stocks  -  Market  value  178,925.00 

Cash  3,160,179.63 

Accrued  Interest  on  securities  1,752,261.23 

Grose  Asset*  W     ,297,007.62 

LIABILITIES 

Deductions  and  personal  payments  of  members-active        $110,U56, 711.51* 
Interest  credit*  26.227.661.39 

ccumulated  deductions  of  members  -  active  138,68U,572.93 

Deductions  and  personal  payments  of 

members  -  inactive  3,189,539.62 

Interest  credits  57U.693.67 

.accumulated  deductions  of  members  -  inactive  U,J61*,l433.U9 

Deductions  and  personal  payments  -  members 

deceased                                       5i>,3U8.22 
Interest  credits  19.506. 72 

Accumulated  deductions  of  members  -  deceased  7U,65U.9U 

Reserve  for  payments  of  survivor  benefits 

a/c  ection  123  177,705.09 

Reserve  for  payments  due  beneficiaries  and 

estates  of  deceased  retired  members  and 

deceased  survivor  beneficiaries  80,U95.9U 

^  Reserve  for  retired  members,  beneficiaries, 

and  survivors  living  Wi,Ql8,2Q8.00 

Doe  Commonwealth  as  provided  by  Section  22 

of  Chapter  32  of  the  General  Laws  396,737.13 

Total  Liabilities  $188,297,007.82 

MEMBERSHIP 

nctiva  membership  December  31,  1965  1*6,601 
Inactive  membership  December  31,  1965s 

Resigned  or  terminated  •  Unpaid  Uf587 

Deaths  -  Unpaid  16 

Retired  -  living  7,687 

ccidental  Deaths  2 

Benef.  of  retired  teachers  receiving  under  Op.  (c)  11*0 
Member-survivor  benef.  receiving  under 

Section  12(2)  (Option  (d))  U32 

urvivors  receiving  benefits  under  section  12B  70 
Survivors  receiving  benefits  under  Chapter  506 

of  the  Acts  of  1962  6        12.9L2 

Total  tienbership  December  31,  1965  59,51*3 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  statement  is  a  complete  and  correct  exhibit  of  the 
0r financial  condition  oi  the  Teachers'  Netiremtmt  system  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
on  the  Thirty-first  day  of  December,  1965. 


A  true  statement,  made  under  the  penalties  of  perjury. 


/s/  Joseph  U.  Carroll 
executive  secretary 


■ a^e  2. 


:  am"'.: st  aa''Mjsd  in  1965      .;•,.•..       ;...'■• 
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%  Total  Interest  and  Dividend*  received 

Less  to  correct  interest  credited  Dec.  196U 
Accrued  Interest  Dec.  31,  1965 

iotal 

Accrued  interest  on  securities  purchased 
Accrued  Interest  Dec.  31,  1961* 


*6,505,813.UU 
22.972.50 


86,99U.81 
1.590.760.32 


lOtSU 


valance 


amortized  value  of  securities  Dec.  31,  196U 
ndjustraent  of  amortized  value  of  securities 

Dec.  31,  196U 
Value  of  Savings  Bank  Jeposits  Dec.  31,  196U 
value  of  Insurance  Company  stock  Dec.  31,  196U 
Par  Value  of  securities  purchased 
Premium  paid  on  securities  purchased 
Savings  dank  Deposits  purchased 
Bank  stock  purchased 


Total 

Securities  matured 
Amortized  value  of  securities 

called  and  sold 
Discount  on  purchases 


168,726,863.07 

130.02 
600,000.00 

0*450.00 

13,850,000.00 
177,2143.50 
300,000.00 

9U.S12.50 

183,8U0,699.'09 


583,000.00 

99,988.1*0 
7U.130.12 


total 


i3alance 


757.118.52 

183,083,780.57 


Amortized  value  of  securities 

~*c.  31,  1965 
Value  of  Savings  dank  Deposits 

Dec.  31,  1965 
Value  of  insurance  Company  stock 

Dec.  31,  1965 
Value  of  iiank  stock  Dec.  31,  1965 


181,985,3U1.76 

900,000.00 

6i*,U25.00 

9U.5  oo.oo 


Total 


Total 


153.06U.266.76 


-decrease 


Deduct  Investment  expense 
Set  Intorost  earned 


v6,U82,8U0.9U 
1.752.261.23 

8,235,102.17 


1.679. 75U.t>3 
6,5i3,3U7.3U 


19.513.ol 

6,535,833.53 

271.17 

v6,535 ,562.36 


CARRIED     FORWARD 


r'age  2-A. 
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i 

BROUGHT    FORWARD     —     l*t  Interest  earned  -6,535,562,36 


Interest  credited  during  1965  J 

To  withdrawal  refunds  v   1*0,53U.31 

To  death  refunds  6,25^.61 
To  accounts  of  members  transferred 

to  Other  Retirement  I  ystena  5,592,02 

To  accounts  of  members  retired  in  1965  99,535.50 
Interest  credited  to  active  to  correct 

1961*  3^93 

Total  *  151,97^.37 

Interest  credited  Dec,  31,  1965 t 
to  balances  of  members  in 

active  service  h, 272,526,08 
To  balaa;9o  of  members  in 

withdrawal  account  130,U5U.b3 

Io  unpaid  death  accounts  2,356,01 

To  Annuity  Reserve  rund  1»265 ,c61»oU 

Total  5,670,99b .76 

Total  Interest  credited  5,822,973.13 

Less  adjustment  on  account  of  interest 

credited  in  error  prior  to  Jan,  1,  1965  23,07 

Net  Interest  credited  charged  against 

interest  earned  5«b22«950,06 

Net  Interest  earned  in  excess  of  interest 
credited  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Commonwealth  as  provided  by  ec.  22(6)(a)(iii)  712,612.30 


Page  2-9. 


jSf 


AKiUITY  savings  and  annuity  hsssrve  fund 


..X.,  Jx  Ltii^U,?  ^.-...^   ^  \)b$ 


Ledger  Assets  L»ecember  31,  196U; 
Securities  (Amortized  value) 
Savings  Bank  Deposits 
Insurance  Company  stock  (Market  value) 
Cash 

Total 


$166,  726,663.07 

600,000.00 

91,850.00 

2.6?9,1B1.93 

172,257,895.00 


Ledger  Assets  December  31,  1965* 
Securities  (Amortized  value) 
Savings  Banfc  Deposits 
Insurance  Company  stock 
Bank  stock 
Cash 

Total 


$181,985,31*1.76 

900,000.00 

31,1*25.00 

9U,500.00 

?aii8o1U7?>&3 


Mean 


lS6.5Ut.7U6.59 

35&,S02,6U.59 
179,1*01,320.80 


Net  Interest  earned  -  —,535,562.36 


t .535.562.36  *  3. 267.751. IS 


1 


v!76,133,539.62 


Rate   6,535.562.36  -  3.710572316* 
176,133,539.62 


OAIN  Or.  LOv>S 


]S  CmLLlD  A  >LC 


INC  II       KKET  VALU:  CK3 


?a^e  2-C. 


SB 


Amortized  value  of  securities 

called  end  sold 
Amount  received  for  s  ecu ri ties 

called  end  sold 

Net  loss  on  securities  called  and 
sold  (Charged  to  i  ens ion  Fund 
as  provided  by  ection  22(3)(c)) 


v2,632.20 


*> 


Market  value  of  stock  :*c.  31  >  196U 
arket  value  of  stock  purchased  in 
1965  on  date  of  purchase 

lotal 

Market  value  01   sIock  Lee.  31,  1965 


Net  decrease  in  market  value  o*  s  tcck 

(Jharged  to  Pension  j*  und-^ection  22(3)(c)) 


v91, 8*0.00 
9U.612.50 


1>6,662.50 
178.925. M 


$7,737.50 


r 


AMNUITY  IvSEflVB  FUMD 


'a^e  3. 


Wh 


Annuity  reserve  Deo,  31,  1961*,  for  retired 

snc   .loo  (c)  and  Option  (d)  beneficiaries  living 
Annuity  Reserve  Dec*  31,  1961* ,  for  amounts  due 

estates  of  retired  members  and  uenef iciaries  deceased 
AccuRulated  total  deductions  of  members  retired  in 
1965  and  Option  (d)  benefits  effective  in  1S>65  — 

Regular 
Military 

Interest  credited  to  fund  Dec*  31,  1965 
Due  from  Coujiionwealth  a/c  deficit  for  year  1965 
as  provided  by  :  ection  22(2)(d) 

al 


vUl,028,62O.0O 
31,1*20.11* 


♦6,750,695.85 
10.J71.6l 


6,790,767.1*6 
1,265,661.6% 

*1*9,**32,095.U3 


* 


Annuity  Reserve  Dec*  31,  1965,  for  retired  Members 

and  Option  (c)  and  Option  (d)  beneficiaries 

living 
Annuity  Reserve  L*c.  31,  1965,  for  amounts  doe 

estates  of  retired  members  and  beneficiaries 

deceased 

Annuity  /aywents       (Net)  *i*,  238  ,51*6.27 

Payments  to  estates  -  Option  (b)  (Ket)  255,816.97 

Reinstated  to  active  service  9,32fr.25 


iotal 


U*,6l8,206.00 


bO,u95.9li 


u.533.391.1*9 


$1*9,132,095.1*3 


A  true  statement,  made  under  the  penalties  of  perjury. 


/s/     Joseph  B.  Carroll 
ijcecutive  L**cretary 
Teachers'    .^tireioent  -voard 


» 


TIOM  12; 


m  **. 


Ui2 


Section  12B  i*und  Reserve  Doc.  31>  196k,   for 

beneficiaries  living 
Accumulated  total  deductions  transferred 

a/c  benefits  effective  in  1965 

Total 


U55f669.ii9 

37,233,32 

,1^2,902.01 


Payiients  to  survivors  in  1965 
Reserve  to  defray  payments  as  required 
by  Section  12B  of  Chapter  32  of  the 
General  Laws,  as  of  Dec.  31,  1965 

Total 


,   15,197.72 


177,705.09 


vl92,902.  | 


• 


i 


( 


<«£•  5* 


J(i3 


TEACHERS*  RCTIRBHEHT  SOARD 


IWSIQM  FUND  for  year  ending  December  31.  1965 


[no 


Received  from  Appropriation  by  Commonwealth  Tor 

Pension  Fund  as  provided  by  faction  22(3)  $21,  2  3*3,1*32  .36 

Received  from  City,  Town  and  County  i  retirement 
/stems  a/c  reimbursement  as  provided  by 

Gection  3(8 )(o)  ,156.67 

Received  from  members  retired  accounts  of  disability 

as  refund  of  pension  -  Section  91A  2,011*.80 

Received  from  Military  Service  Credit  Fund  as 

provided  by  Chapter  560  of  the  Acts  of  19U9  526.21* 

deceived  from  section  12B  rund  Account  a/c  of 

payments  charged  to  tension  Fund  in  1965  15,197.72 

received  from  annuity  Savings  rund  a/c  excess 

interest  credited  on  refunds  from  withdrawal 

account  -  Section  22(6)(d)  '',705.65 

Received  from  Annuity  Savings  i-und  as  provided  by 

Chapter  531,  -cts  of  1957  11,950.1*1 

Received  from  Annuity  Savings  rund  a/c  interest 

earned  in  1961*  in  excess  of  interest  credited 

in  1961  (Section  22(6)(a)(iii))  733.665.69 

Total  *22,017,6i*9.7l* 


I 


i-f  5-*j , 


§  :  FUND  Tor  year  ending    scomber  31,  1965 


Disbursements 

'ens ions  paid  to  members  retired  prior 
to  January  1,  1946,  under  Chapter  832, 
*cts  of  1913  -  Warrants  $       378,205.76 

Less  -  Cancelled  checks  15,536.77 

Met  tensions  paid  - 
Chapter  332,   Acts  of  1913  862,613.99 

tensions  paid  to  members  retired  after 

January  1,  1946,  under  Chapter  653, 

*cts  of  1945  -  Warrants  20,783,456.43 

Less  -  Cancelled  checks  79,430.0$ 

Net  tensions  paid  - 
Cha-ter  653,   \cts  of  1945  20,708, >76.38 

Total  Pensions  paid     (Net)  $21,571,595.37 

Reimbursements  paid  to  City,  Town,  and 
#  County  Retirement   Systems  as  provided 

by  Section  3(8) (c)  16,543.36 

Refunds  to  former  members  as  provided 

by  Chapter  531,    -eta  of  1957  1,975.49 

Transfer  tc    lilitary  Service  Credit  Fund 

a/c  interest  deficit  Decewber  31,  1964  1,033.56 

Transfer  to   \nnuity  Savings  Fund  a/c 

reinstatement  of  former  members  - 

Chapter  531,   Acts  of  1957  1,334.66 

Transfer  to   \nnuity  Savings  Fund  a/c 

deductions  required  by    >ection  l4(l)(a)  - 

Vortanan*s  Compensation  20$.  24 

Transfer  to   \nnuity   "avinp;8  Fund  a/c  loss 

on  securities  called,  sold,  and  exchanged     (Net)  2,332.20 

Transfer  to   Uwuity     eservo  Fund  a/c  deficit 

December  31,  1964  (Coction  22(2)(d))  421,529.36 

Total  $22,017,649.74 


K   true  statement,  made  under  the  penalties  of  perjury. 

ft 


xe 


Joseph  D.  Ca-roLl 
ecutive  Secretary 


Hatchers'      etirsMBl    -o.ird 


1G5 


> 


tJtS«   IttTIREMSNT  BOARD 


■    ..    •;.:  i'jr  yaar  cr.j.n     DggfrSg  31,   jggjj 


2  noons 


Received  f roir.    om-nonwealth  by  Appropriation  for 
^imbursements  to  Cities  and  Towns  aa  required 
by  Section  20(2 )(c) 


O,709f933.60 


Disbursements 


> 


raid  to  City  of  tioaton  a/c  pensions  paid 
under  Chapter  589,  Acts  of  1908 
raid  12/6/65     -     rear  1963-196U 
raid  to  City  of  ooston  a/c  pensions  paid 
under  Chapter  521,  acts  of  1922 
Paid  12/8/65    -     Year  1963-1961* 
Paid  to  City  of     oston  a/c  pensions  paid 
by  State- Boston  Retirement  System 
Paid  12/8/65     -    Tear  1963-1961* 

loud,  paid  to  City  of  Jos  ton 

Paid  to  Cities  and  Towns  a/c  pensions  paid 
under  Chapter  1*9'.,  .cts  of  i908i 

Town  of  3rookline  -  Year  1963-1961* 
City  of  Cambridge  -  Year  1963-1961* 
Town  of  Milton  -  Year  1963-1961* 
City  of  Pittsfield-  Year  1963-1961* 
Town  of     ellesley  -  Year  1963-1961* 

Total  Payments  a/c  Reimbursements 


$    11*6,760.62 
86,379.31 

3.1*60,21*9.66 
3,693,389.59 


5,01*1.71 

,  53.19 

3,001.99 

1,350.00 

1,602.12 


.3,709,938.60 


A  true  statement,  made  under  the  penalties  of  perjury. 


/a/    Joseph  J.  Carroll 
tjcecutive  secretary 
Teachers1   retirement  Joard 


T CHUB'        k;.i     ■  -:'  L30,.  D 


.i\.>:     w^r    gaglai    Bggte     31>    1;^ 


incest 


*•»•  7. 


1GG 


Received  from  ApproprlrtlMt  by  Coirj^omiealth 

for  Personal  Services  and  Expenses 
Lesst  Miscellaneous  income  -  returned 

Total  Income  (Net) 


^187,659.05 
16  «82 


7,613.23 


Disburseaients 


Salaries      j  staff  of  .eochers*  Retirement 
Board  for  calendar  year  1965 


F  Continent  expenses  of  administration 
of  teachers*  retirement  iioard  for 
calendar  year  1965 
Less:   iscellaneous  inco;ne  -  returned 

Net  Contingent  Expenses 

Total  ^isburseaeate  (Net) 


3i;,2l6.a 
15.62 


153,UU2.61 


3^4,170.62 


vl37,6l3.23 


■  true  statement,  made  under  the  penalties  of  perjury. 


rjcec 


Joseph  3.  Carroll 


cecutive  Secretary 
Teachers1    -etirement  soard 


► 


TiiACHSRS'        .IR£M£NT  BOARD 


ttUTA  Y  3  rfVICI  CREDIT  FUND 


Income 


i'KG       • 
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keceived  from  Cities  and  Towns  -  Section  9  and  9A, 

Chapter  708,  Acts  of  1911 
Interest  on  investments  (no  accrued  interest 

on  purchases) 
Received  from  Pension  ,und  a/c  interest 

deficit  19CU   -  Section  22(6)(a)(iii) 


Total  Inc 


01,621.90 

19,311.38 
1.063.56 

.32,  ,16. 84 


» 


Disbursements 


Transfer  to  Annuity  reserve  *und  a/c  members 

retired 
Transfer  to  Annuity  Koserve  Fund  a/c  member-survivor 

benefits  -  lection  12(2)  : Option  (d)) 
Transfer  to  Annuity  lieserve  rund  a/c  survivors1 

benefits  -  Section  12B 
Refunds  to  Cities  and  Towns  -  -  ection  22 (u) (a) 

and  bection  22(U)(c) 
Refunds  to  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  - 
ection  22(u)(c) 

Total  disbursements 


$  9,262.67 

5.UU7.25 

2*7.11 

28,203.66 

S26.2U 


u3,66<  .93 


Disbursements  in  excess  of  Income 


01,650.09 


( 


,a.,e    .-A. 


SKRVIC.  :. 


Assets 


1KB 


Investments  (par  value  $$0$fO0O«QO) 

Amortized  value 
savings  Jank  deposit* 
Cash 

rued  Io teres t  liec*  31  $   19^5 

lotal  Assets 


£,170.11 
k,000«00 

6,615.12 


Liability 


Deposits  and  interest  -  City  &  Town  Accounts 
Accumulated  deductions  and  interest  - 

■a        I '   accounts 
Due  Commonwealth  -  Section  22(6)(a)(iii) 

tal  Liabilities 


0,761.32 

515,3*7.30 
U22.96 


$596,581.56 


I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  statement  is  a  co.»nplete  and  correct  exhibit  of 
the  financial  condition  of  the  Teachers'   .letiremeni         itary  Service  -und  of  the 
Teachers'     Retirement  Joard  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  1965. 

A  true  statement,  Bade  under  the  penalti- ..s  of  perjury. 


/s/    Joseph  ->.    Jarroll 

i^ecutive  secretary 

ie  chers*   netirement  :toard 


milit,.     ice  rum 


'«t«  9. 


WD 


► 


:«et  Interest  i.arned  in  1965  and  Amounts  Credited 
to  City,  Town.&  : -embers*  Accounts" 


Total  Interest  received  on  investments 
nccrued  Interest  December  31,  1965 

Total 

Accrued  Interest  December  31 ,  1964 

Total 

Balance 

Amortized  value  of  investments  December  31 »  1964 
Par  value  of  investments  purchased  1965 
Value  of  : avings  3ank  Deposits  December  31,  1964 
savings  Bank  Deposits  purchased  1965 


> 


Total 

Investments  matured 
Investments  sold 

Total 

Balance 


1*6,087.92 
12,732,18 


orti;  ed  value  of  investments  12/31/65  506,170,11 
Value  of  I  avings  3ank  jeposits  12/31/65   60,0 JO, 00 

Total 

Decrease 

Net  Interest  earned  (Average  rate  3.2223339*) 

Interest  credited  to  accounts  of  Cities  and  Towns 
Interest  credited  to  members'  accounts  -  retired 

regular  &  Option  (d)  survivors 
Interest  credited  to  members  accounts  reiundod  to 

Cities  and  Towns 
Interest  credited  to  members  accounts  refunded  to 

Commonwealth 
Interest  credited  to  balances  of  active  members 

accounts 

Ret  Interest  credited  in  1965  to  be  charged  against 
f      interest  earned  1965 

Interest  earned  in  excess  of  interest  credited  -  to 
Commonwealth     ection  22(6)(a)(iii) 


*     h|0?l.ff 


535,697.69 
29,385.30 
65,000,00 

645,082.99 


,J.620,10 
586,262.69 


586,170*11 


1,507.45 
183.34 
556.33 

14,21 
16,310.04 


4519,311,38 
4*23,107.73 


4.031.65 
vl?,075.*3 


92.73 


i  ,  33.10 


iLgkn 

411.73 


> 


HILITAHr  SERVICE  r 'JMD  $300 


RATE  0  I.;i'&<-  ■   .  *BD  Ui   1965 


-  ,-.  . 
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Ledger  Assets  December  31,  l?6i*  i 
Investnents  (Amortized  value) 
Savings  i>ank  Deposits 
Cash 

Total 


*5 35, 697. 69 
65,003,00 

3.830.U 
60U,528.10 


Ledger  assets  December  31»  1965: 
Investments  (Amortized  value) 
Savings  Bank  Deposits 
Cash 

.Ota! 


bn 


Net  Interest  earned  in  1965  -  v!8, 983,10 


v506,170.11 

80,000,00 

6,615.12 

592.7ci5.23 

*1,197, 313.33 

596,656,67 

IS. 983, 10 
p 

"      KtULS 

■ 

$  589,165.12 

Hate 


18 ,933.10 
589,165.12 


3.2^20339* 


* 


I 


fi 


Ledger  ..ssete  Dec*  31,  196Ui 

Securities  (/mortized  value)  (adjusted) 

Savings  Bank  Deposits 

Stocks  -  -Harket  value  (Cost  v98,k50.00) 

Cash 

Total 


068,726,993.09 

6OJ,JjJ.0J 
91,850.00 

4.172,256,025.02 


Income  in  excess  of  disburseaents  for  year 
Total 


Hu206.721.S7 
vl86,5«l*,7U6.59 


* 


Ledger  Assets  Dec.  31,  1965 x 
.Securities     (Amortized  value) 
Savings  Bank  Deposits 

Stocks  -  torket  value     (wost  ^193,262.50) 
Casb 

Total 


*181,935,3U.76 
900,000,00 
178,925.00 

3.U&Q.U79.83 


4>186,5Wi,7u6.59 


December  31,  1965 
Securities  (Bonds  It  ftotes) 
Municipals  -  Massachusetts 


172 


Rate 

er 

.aortized  value 

Accrued  interest 

Description 

Cent) 

Pa-  Value 

December  31  >  1965 

December  31*  1965 

Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  >'iass. 
ooston,   Mass, 


Total 


3      U20,000.00 
U      171,900.00 

hi  50,000.00 

6U1, 900.00 


U63,&51.25 

169,352.02 

19,792.28 

682,995.55 


1,050.00 

1,719.00 
1,062.50 

3,831.50 


'J 


'J 


Securities  (bonds  k  wotes) 


173 


Municipals  -  Other  States 


Rate 

(Per 

Amortized  Value 

Accrued  Interest 

Description 

Cent) 

±*ar  Value 

December  31,  1965 

December  31.  1965 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Long  Beach,  California 

Newport,  3hode  -"-sland 

Norwalk,  Connecticut 

Norwalk,  Connecticut 

San  Francisco,  California 


hi 

5 

5 

h 

k 

3  3A 

k 

hi 


10,000,00 

50,000.00 

25,000,00 
90,000.00 
31,000.00 
20,000,00 
22,000.00 
75,000.00 


10,019.55 
50,951.39 
25,1*06.20 
90,897.11 
3U, 000.00 

19,658.^3 
21,821.2? 
77,201.23 


75. 
633.33 
101*  ,17 
300.00 

^66.67 

156.21* 

256.66 

1,667.50 


:c 


Total 


ii 


326,000.00 


329,955.23 


3,^79.57 


Securities  (Bonds  &  Notes) 


174 


.  S.  Treasury 


Description 

Rate 
(Per 
Cent) 

Par  Value 

Amortized  Value 
December  31  §  1965 

.ccrued  Interest 
December  31«  1965 

united  States 

Treasury  Bonds 

ft* 

10,675,000.00 

10,1*81,1*98.00 

56,032.99 

United  States 

Treasury  Bonds 

2  3/1* 

29,319,000,00 

29,527,013.95 

201,568.12 

United  States 

Treasury  Bonds 

3 

1*,1*29,000.00 

l*,i*l*5,325.89 

1*9,826.25 

United  States 

Treasury  Bonds 

3t 

1,050,000.00 

1,052,0614.78 

1,1*89.58 

United  ^tates 

Treasury  Bonds 

3  3/8 

736,000.00 

736,000.00 

3,105.00 

United  States 

Treasury  Bonds 

si 

10,085,000.00 

10,306,81*3.00 

69,1*96.87 

United  States 

Treasury  Bonds 

3  5/8 

1,350,000.00 

1,350,000.00 

6,117.19 

United  states 

Treasury  Bonds 

3  3/1* 

850,000.00 

61*9,760.73 

3,961*.38 

United  States 

Treasury  Bonds 

h 

600,003.00 

591,288.27 

7,666.67 

United  states 

7m 

treasury  Bonds 

kk 

2,000,000.00 

2,000,000.00 

10,625.00 

United  States 

Treasury  i^otes 

3  3A 

500,000.00 

500,000.00 

7,031.25 

Total 

6l,59U,000.00 

6l,039,8ll*.62 

1*16,91*3.30 

Securities  (Bonds  &  Notes) 
Railroad  Equipment 


1 


Rate 

™ ™^ 

(Per 

Amortized  Value 

Accrued  interest 

Description 

Cent) 

rar  value 

December  31,  1965 

jjec ember  31 .  1965 

Atlantic  Coast  Line 

R.  R.  Equipment  Trust  1*4 


Atlantic  Coast  Line 
R.  R.  Equipment  Trust 


Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
R.  R.  Equipment 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
R.  R,  Equipment 

Chicago,  Burlin  ton  &  Quincy 
R.^),  Equipment 


Gulf  Mobile  &  Ohio  R.  R. 
Equipment  Trust 

Louisville  &  washville  R.  R. 
Equipment  Trust 

Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  R. 
Equipment  Trust 


1*00,000.00     393,02U.10 


1*  3/8   100,000.00 


Atlantic  Coast  Line 

R.  R.  Equipment  Trust  Iff 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio 

R.  R.  Equipment  3 


1*50,  0)0.00 


300,000.00 


2  5/8       100,000.00 


3  1/8       250,000.00 


li  1/8      500,000.00 


Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas 

Pacific  Equipment  Trust  J* J 

Clinchfield  R.  R.  Equipment 

Trust  U4 


200,000.00 


250,000.00 


1*  1/8   100,000.00 


1*4     200,000.00 


U  3/8   300,003.00 


Missouri  Pacific  R.  R. 

Equipment  Trust  |*^ 

Missouri  Pacific  u.  R. 
Equipment  Trust 

-t.  Louis,  8ai  rancisco  R.  R. 
E-  ].pment  3onds 

St.  Louis,  San  rancisco  d.   R. 
Equipment  Trust  1^ 


1*00,000.00 


U  3/8  550,000.00 


3  3/8   100,000.00 


1*00, 000.00 


98,811.91 
1*1*2,576.67 
298,25U.76 

99,642.38 
250,117.20 
1*90,250.87 
196,U27.8l 
21*6,1*58.38 

97,361.10 

196,510.83 
293,637.12 

392,350.91* 
51*1,816.10 

100,069.31 
390,250.76 


6,729.17 
1,1*5^.33 
5,812.50 

3,21*9.99 
1,312.50 
3,255.20 
6,875.00 
3,000.00 
l*,l*26.5i* 
1,718.75 
2,1*79.16 
6,562.50 
7,171.89 
7,656.25 
261.25 
1*,958.33 


Securities  (Bonds  &  hotes) 
-2-  Railroad  Equipment 


r?u 


Description 


Rate 
(Per 
Cent) 


Par  Value 


Amortized  Value     accrued  Interest 
December  31,  1?65    Lecember  31,  1965 


Seaooard  Air  Line  R.  R. 
Equipment 

Seaboard  Air  Line  R.  R. 
Equipment 

So.  Pacific  R.  R.  Equipment 
joads 

Southern  Railway  Equipment 

Texas  &  Pacific  R.  R. 
Equipment  Trust 

Texas  &  Pacific  R.  R. 
Equipment  Trust 


U4     100,000.00 


h   3/8   100,000.00 


97,638.26 


97,6$i.30 


35U.17 


36U.58 


n 

150,000.00 

1U9,721.08 

2,1*37.50 

k  3/8 

100,000.00 

97,WiU.5U 

911.U6 

ui 

300,000.00 

29U,770.99 

ii,958.3U 

U  3/8 

100,000.00 

98,291.11 

2,005.21 

?*■$ 


Total 


5,U50,000.00    5,363,081.52 


77,978.62 


♦ 


Securities  (Bonds  c*  Notes) 
telephone  Companies 


4  < 


Description 


Rate 
(Per 
Cent) 


Par  Value 


Amortized  Value 
December  31 »   1965 


.ccrued  Interest 
December  31 »  1965 


Am,  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 


Am.  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

Am.  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

Am.  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

At.  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

Am.  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

Bell  Tel.  of  Penn. 

Bell  Tel.  of  Penn. 

Bell  Tel.  of  Penn. 

Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Tel.  Co. 
r'ac 
Cnesapeake  &  Potomac  Tel.  Co. 

Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Tel.  Co. 

Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Tel.  Co. 
of  Maryland 

Chesapeake  &  rotomac  Tel.  Co. 
of  West  Virginia 

General  Tel.  Co.  of  California 

General  Tel.  Co.  of  California 

Illinois  .fell  Tel.  Co. 

Illinois  Bell  Tel.  Co. 

Illinois  Bell  Tel.  Co. 

Illinois  Bell  Tel.  Co. 

Indiana     jell  Tel.  Co. 


2  5/8 

100,000.00 

98,126.59 

2  3/1* 

250,000.00 

216,887.  Hi 

34 

250,000.00 

25U,581.56 

3  7/8 

500,000.00 

511,1*72.26 

U  3/8 

2,100,000.00 

2,122,057.81 

1*  3/1* 

100,000.00 

103,866.26 

34 

I5o,ooo#oo 

151,1*38.51* 

3  3A 

1,000,000,00 

1,015,1*79.25 

1*  3A  1,150,000.00 

1,193,138.08 

U 

100,000,00 

102,1*06.21 

1*  1/8 

520,000.00 

539,559.11 

1*  3/8 

500,000,00 

506,1*7U.1*8 

k  3/8 

500,000,00 

513, 911*.  10 

5 

500,000.00 

509,90l*,01 

tt 

200,000,00 

202,1*33.99 

5 

300,000,00 

300,000.00 

3 

200,000.00 

200,902.57 

3  1/8 

300,000.00 

301,723.27 

u4 

250,000.00 

252,862.27 

1*  3/8 

350,000.00 

351,561.06 

h  3/8 

300,000.00 

305,853.86 

1,312.50 

2,1*06.25 
2,369.79 
9,687.50 

21,11*5.58 

791.67 

1,625.00 

15,625.00 
9,10U.l6 

1,354.17 

1,787.50 
9,1114.58 

10,937.50 

8,333.33 
3,000,00 
1,250.00 

500.00 

2,31*3.75 
3,51*1.67 
5, 101*. 16 

1,093.75 


*  » 


•  * 


* 


n 

Securities     (Bonds  & 

»otes) 

178 

-2-     Telephone  Companies 

Description 

(Per 
Cent) 

Par  Value 

Amortized  Value 
December  31*  1965 

accrued  Interest 
December  31,  1965 

Michigan  Bell  Tel. 

uOt 

h  3/8 

250,000.00 

25U,868.95 

911. a6 

Michigan  Bell  Tel. 

Co. 

h  3A 

975,000.00 

1,031,300.99 

7,718.76 

Michigan  Bell  Tel. 

Co. 

h  7/8 

100,000.00 

ioa,3U5.oa 

2,031.25 

Mountain  States 
Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

3 

150,000.00 

151,26U.81 

1,875.00 

Mountain  States 
Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

3  1/8 

125,000.00 

125,567.37 

976.56 

Mountain  States 
Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

A 

325,000.00 

323,508.ia 

9a7.92 

Mountain  States 
Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

h  3/8 

Uoo,ooo.oo 

aoa,59i.a9 

7,291.67 

Mr'Titain  States 
IPaa  &  Tel.  Co. 

* 

650,000.00 

667,839.27 

8,125.00 

New  England  Tel.  & 

Tel.  Co. 

3 

350,000.00 

35a,885.38 

3,062.50 

New  England  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

H 

U5o,ooo.oo 

a5a,oa6.57 

1,557.29 

New  England  Tel.  & 

Tel.  Co. 

ai 

550,000.00 

55a,928.52 

12,375.00 

New  England  Tel.  & 

Tel.  Co. 

h  5/8  1,600,000.00 

i,6ia,339.a5 

31,218.75 

New  Jersey  Bell  Tel 

•  Co. 

2  3/U 

100,000.00 

97,a69.03 

802.08 

New  Jersey  Bell  Tel 

•   Co. 

3 

200,000.00 

2oi,5ai.o3 

1,000.00 

New  Jersey  Bell  Tel 

•  Co. 

3  1/8 

250,000.00 

255,a83.70 

3,580.73 

New  Jersey  Bell  Tel 

.   Co. 

U  5/8 

300,000.00 

3oa,o9a.77 

1,156.25 

New  Jersey  Bell  Tel 

•  Co. 

l  7/8 

600,000.00 

63a,06a.99 

a,875.00 

New  York  Tel.  Co. 

2  3/a 

200,000.00 

187,398.92 

2,520.63 

New  York  Tel.  Co. 

3 

150,000.00 

151,270.3a 

937.50 

N«.  York  Tel.  Co. 

3  1/8 

250,000.00 

251,829.27 

3,255.21 

»  » 


t  • 


* 


Securities  (Bonds  &  Notes) 
-3-  Telephone  Companies 
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Description 


ttate 
(Per 
Cent) 

Par  Value 

Amortized  Va 
December  31 ■ 

k  1/8 

900,00).00 

918,660.83 

hi 

U5o, 000.00 

ii53,2U3.U2 

hi 

300,000.00 

30U,539.80 

k  5/8  1,850,000.00 

l,88ii,396.U8 

h  7/8 

5oo,ojo.oo 

506,121.75 

h  3/8 

300,000.00 

30^,115.31 

ui 

350,000.00 

3U8,967.65 

2  7/8 

100,000.00 

99,257.02 

3  1/8 

200,000.00 

202,868.62 

3, 

1*00,000.00 

iiQ5,571.8U 

3i 

150,000.00 

152,7U6.56 

3  5/8 

350,000.00 

357,31*8.22 

h  5/8  1,750,000.00 

1,780,571.08 

5  1/8  1,250,000.00 

1,282, OU7.36 

2  3/U 

100,000,00 

9ii,90U.36 

3  1/8 

200,000.00 

203,70U.75 

3t 

200,000.00 

201,902.97 

ll 

125,000.00 

126,581.87 

I*  3/8  ] 

.,700,000.00 

l,7U*,81iO.U6 

k  5/8 

250,000.00 

252,93U.91 

U  3A 

100,OOC.OO 

101,190.08 

3, 

300,000.00 

302,313.06 

U  1/8 

500,000.00 

509,828.10 

U  3/8 

300,000.00 

299,250.00 

Accrued  Interest 
December  31,  1965 


New  York  Tel.  Co. 


New  York  Tel.  Co. 
New  York  Tel.  Co. 
New  York  Tel.  Co. 
Northwestern  Bell  Tel.  Co. 
Pacific  Northwest  Bell  Tel.  Co. 
Pacific  Northwest  Bell  Tel.  Co. 
Pacific  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 
Pacific  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 


Pacific  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 
.acific  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 


Pacific  Tel.  ft  Tel.  Co. 
Pacific  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 
Pacific  Tel.  &  Tel,  Co. 
So.  Bell  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 
So.  Bell  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 
So.   Bell  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 
So.  Bell  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 
So.  Bell  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 
So.  Bell  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 
So.  Bell  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 
So.   N.  E.  Tel.   Co. 
Hi)  N.  E.   Tel.  Co. 
So.  N.  E.   Tel.  Co. 


18,562.50 

9,562.50 

1,687.50 

U0,U68.75 

2,031.25 

U,375.00 

2,250.00 

718.75 

781.25 

3,317.70 

656.25 

U,757.81 

15,1*16.66 

26,692.71 

-1,11*5.83 

2,083.33 
l,35ii.l7 
1,250.00 
20,1*16.67 
963 .51* 
1,583.33 
1,8*3.7* 
6,875.00 
1,093.75 


becurities   (bonds  It  IJotes) 
-U-  Telephone  Companies 


1 80 


Rate 

(Per 

Amortized  Value 

Accrued  Interest 

Description 

Cent) 

Par  Value 

December  31*  1965 

December  31*  196$ 

Southwestern  Bell  Tel.  Co. 


Southwestern  Dell  Tel.  Co. 


Southwestern  Bell  Tel.  Co. 
Southwestern  Bell  Tel.  Co. 


Wisconsin  Tel.  Co. 


3  l/»   2^0,000.00 

hi       1,050,000.00 

h   5/8   300,0X).00 

h  3/U  1,150,000.00 

h   7/8   600,000.00 


253,855.06 
1,062,687.27 

308,2U6.35 
1,203,098.62 

6l0,2lil*.28 


1,302.08 
19,687.50 

5,781.25 
13,656.25 

U,875.00 


Total 


33,570,000.00 


3U,155,318.53 


U2U, 836.70 


l  J 


*  » 


• 


Securities  (Bonds  &  ftotes) 
Public  utilities 
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Description 


Rate 
(Per 
Cent) 


Amortized  value 
'ar  Value     December  31,  1965 


-  ccrued  Interest 
jecember  31,  196; 


Alabama  Power  Co, 
Alabama  Power  Co. 
Alabama  Power  Co, 
Alabama  Power  Co, 
Atlantic  City  Electric  Co, 
Atlantic  City  Electric  Co. 
Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric  Co, 
Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 
Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 
Boston  Edison  Co. 
bMcon  Edison  Co. 
Boston  Edison  Co. 
Boston  Edison  Co. 
ioston  Edison  Co. 
Brockton  Edison  Co. 
Carolina  Power  &  Light  Co. 
Carolina  Power  &  Light  Co. 
Central  Illinois  Light  Co. 
Central  Illinois  Light  Co. 
Central  Illinois  Public  Service 
Central  Illinois  Public  Service 
Central  Illinois  Public  Service 


34  200, 00 J. 00 

3  3/8  100,000.00 

3 J  200,000.00 

1*  1/8  78,000.00 

1*  3/8  250,000.00 


hi 


300,000.00 


3*  200,030.00 

i*  500,000.00 

1*  3/8  500,000.00 

2  3A  200,000.00 

3  200,030.00 
3  1/8  150,000.00 

1*  5/8  500,000.00 

h  3/U  i5o,ooo.oo 

1*1  200,000.00 

hi  750,000.00 

1*  7/8  500,000.00 

1*4  500,000.00 

1*  7/8  300,000.00 

i*i  1,050,000.00 

1*  5/8  100,000.00 

h  3 A  500,000.00 


202,1*1*9.1*5 

101,807.71 

20U,19U.30 

79,201.93 

250,000.00 

30l*,081*.60 
201,221.90 

50U,95U.25 
505,892.30 
203, 002. Ok 
201,710.17 
150,1*81.53 
506,1*59.1*0 
151,913.88 
200,000.00 
750,117.03 
501,736.71 

500,000.00 

298,960.13 

1,068,861*. 21* 

100,625.00 

507,017.11* 


2,166.67 
61*3.75 

1,895.83 
536.25 

3,61*5.63 

6,750.00 
5U1.67 

6,666.67 
10,026.1*0 

1,375.00 

2,500.00 

2,31*3.75 
1,927.08 
1,187.50 
2,250.00 
7,500.00 
6,093.75 
?,0o3.33 
1*,875.00 
7,875.00 
385. U2 
11,675.00 


r 


Securities  (bonds  &  Notes) 


-2-  Public  Utilities 


1X2 


Rate 

(Per 

Amortized  Value 

Accrued  Interest 

Description 

Cent) 

Par  Value 

December  31 *   1965 

December  31,  1965 

Central  Maine  Power  Co. 


Central  Maine  Power  Co. 


Central  Power  k  Light  Co. 


3  1/8 
3  5/8 
U  3/U 


Central  Power  &  Light  Co.  of 

Southern  Texas  3i 

Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co.  2  3/U 

Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co.  3 

Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co.  3  3/8 

Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co.  3  7/8 

Columbus  &  Southern  Ohio  Electric  Co.  3  3/U 

Cj/ionwealth  Edison  Co.  3 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co.  3  3/U 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co.  U4 

Connecticut  Light  &  Power  Co.      2  3/U 

Connecticut  Light  It  Power  Co.      3 

Connecticut  Light  k   Power  Co.      3£ 

Consolidated  Edison  U  3/8 

Consolidated  Edison  U  3A 

Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  Neve  York  2  3/U 

Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York  3^ 

Consolidated  Edison  Co,  of  Wew  fork  3  3/8 

Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  fork  3^ 

Cofiflolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York  U 


2U6 
100 
500 

100 
200 
250 
100 

Uoo 

200 
200 
500 
200 
100 
100 

250 
600 
500 
300 

200 

650 
150 
500 


000.00 
000.00 
000.00 

000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 


2U7, 898.05 

100,697.95 

510,596.U8 
100,73U.22 

193,612.82 
252,228.29 
101,706.22 

U06,980.U0 
20U,275«7U 
200,5U9.56 
503,73U.30 
200,000.00 

9U,700.U3 
100,815.56 
2U9,OU2.50 

605, 696 .uu 
500,625.00 
291,978.61 
203,630.66 

660,127.05 
152,320.06 

511,177.21 


6U0.63 
1,208.33 
5,937.50 

1,35U.17 
1,833.3U 

1,250.00 

281.25 
5,166.67 
1,875.00 
1,000.00 

6,250.00 

2,333.33 

U53.33 

750.00 

677.08 

2,187.50 

1,979.17 
2,062.50 

1,083.33 
7,73U.37 
2,187.50 
1,666.67 


*■  > 


»  ' 


* 


Securities  (Bonds  c.   wotes) 
-3-  Public  Utilities 


183 


Description 


Hate 
(Per 
Cent) 


Par  Value 


jrtized  Value 
December  31«  1965 


-iccrued  Interest 
December  31 »  1965 


Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York  1*  3/8 

Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York  1*  5/8 

Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York  1*  3/1* 

Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York  5 


Consolidated  Gas,  Electric  Light  & 
Pcwer  Co.  of  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Consolidated  3as,  Electric  Light  & 
Power  Co.  of  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Consumers  Power  Co. 

Consumers  Power  Co. 

C   umers  Power  Co. 
-iP 

Consumers  Power  Co. 

Dallas  Power  &  Light  Co. 

Dallas  Power  &  Light  Co. 

Dayton  Power  &  Light  Co. 

Dayton  Power  &  Light  Co. 

Delaware  Power  &  Light  Co. 

Detroit  Edison  Co. 

Detroit  Edison  Co. 

Detroit  idison  Co. 

Detroit  Kdison  Co. 

Duquesne  Light  Co. 

Duquesne  Light  Co. 
j.an 


3 

2  7/8 

k 

k  5/8 
3i 

1*4 

2  3/1* 
3 

3  7/8 
2  3/1* 

2  7/8 
34 

3  3/8 

2  3/1* 

3  1/8 


500,000.00 
500,000.00 

100,000.00 
200,000.00 


2  3 A     250,000.00 


300,000.00 

300,000.00 

700,000.00 

250,000.00 
500,000.00 

200,000.00 
200,000.00 
100,000.00 

250,000.00 

250,000.00 
100,000.00 
250,000.00 
200,00). 00 
200,000.00 

300,000.00 
250,000.00 


5o?,o5l.l42 
506,1*10.1*1* 
103,980.98 
206,000.00 

21*3,091.1*0 

301,521.07 
300,327.85 
709,1*06.1*7 
258,671.71 
501,81*5.22 
203,099.02 

201,373.95 
101,21i*.29 
250,1*53.06 
250,92l*.50 
101,1*92. 21* 
2i*8, 670.21 
200,000.00 
201,902.52 
293,230.03 
250,978.17 


1,822.92 

3,351*.17 

395.83 

833.33 

3,151.01* 

U, 125. 00 
2,875.00 

11,666.67 

2,812.50 

9,635.1*2 

2,333.31* 

708.33 

687.50 

2,500.00 

807.29 

916.67 

2,096.35 

812.50 

81*3.75 

3,1*37.1*9 
3,906.25 


Securities  (Bonds  &  Notes) 
-k-    Public  Utilities 
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Aate 

(Per 

Amortized  Value 

-tccrued  Interest 

Descriotion 

Cent) 

Par  Value 

December  31,  1965 

December  31 i  1965 

Duquesne  Light  Co, 
Duquesne  Light  Co. 
El  Paso  Electric  Co. 
El  Paso  Electric  Co, 
Fal]  aiver  Llectric  Light  Co, 
I  lorida  Power  Corp, 
Florida  Power  Corp, 
Florida  Power  Corp, 
Florida  Power  &  Light  Co. 
Florida  Power  &  Light  Co, 
rlcMda  Power  ft  Light  Co. 
Georgia  Power  Co, 
-mil-  States  Utilities  Co. 
3ulf  States  utilities  Co. 
hartford  Electric  Light 
l.ouston  Lighting  &  Power  Co, 
Houston  Lighting  &  Power  Co, 
iouston  Lighting  &  Power  Co, 
Idaho  Power  Co. 
Illinois  Power  Co, 
Illinois  Power  Co, 
Indiana  &  Michigan  Electric  Co. 
Ind  ^)a  &  Michigan  Electric  Co. 


3  5/8 

100,000.00 

101,367.99 

3  3/U 

U00, 000.00 

UOO,585.3U 

U4 

300,000.00 

306,571.65 

U  5/8 

500,000.00 

505,671.99 

U  3/8 

175,000.00 

178.11U.26 

U4 

500,000.00 

500,625.00 

U5/8 

200,000.00 

20U,691.35 

U  3A 

29U,000.00 

303,326.3U 

U  3/8 

Uoo,ooo.oo 

U07,U28.86 

U5/8 

1,000,000.00 

1,019,157.07 

5 

100,000.00 

103,505.89 

2  7/8 

100,000.00 

101,588.52 

U  3/U 

500,000.00 

510,576.06 

U  7/8 

200,000.00 

201,575 .U2 

w 

500,000.00 

U96,777.88 

3i 

100,000.00 

100,88U.82 

tt 

100,000.00 

101,397.96 

1*  3A 

200,000.00 

208,313.23 

ui 

300,000.00 

300,000.00 

a 

1,000,000.00 

1,022,280.89 

u« 

500,000.00 

50U,0lU.6l 

3i 

100,000.00 

102,167.33 

U  3/8 

500,000.00 

U97,209.17 

1,208.33 
3,750.00 
6,375.00 
9,635. U2 
1,91U.06 
3,5U1.66 
2,312.U9 
3,U91.25 
1,U58.33 
13,U69.58 
U16.67 

718.75 

11,875.00 

U,875.00 

5,312.50 

1,083.33 
1,875.00 

1,583.33 
2,812.50 

6,666.67 

10,625.00 

1,625.00 

9,11U.58 


n  > 


Securities  (Bonds  &  Notes) 
-5-  Public  Utilities 
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description 


Kate 
(Per 
Cent) 


Par  Value 


Amortized  Value 
December  31 i  1965 


..ccrued  interest 
December  31 »  1965 


Indiana  It  Michigan  Electric  Co. 

Iowa  Power  &  Light 

Kansas  City  Power  ft  Light 

Kansas  City  Power  It  Light 

Long  Island  Lighting  Co, 

Long  Inland  Lighting  Co. 

Madison  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

Massachusetts  Electric  Co. 

Massachusetts  Electric  Co. 

;ie^)politan  Edison  Co. 

Metropolitan  Edison  Co. 

Mississippi  Power  &  Light 

Monongahela  Power  Co., 
*est  Virginia 

..ontana  Power  Co. 

Montana  Power  Co. 

Narragansett  Electric  Co. 

•  E.  Power  Co. 

[.  E.  Power  Co. 

I.  E.  Power  Co. 

Y.  Power  &  Light  Co. 

I.  Y.  State  tilectric  ft  Gas  Corp, 

"^  State  Electric  &  Gas  Corp, 


1*  3/1* 

100,000.00 

103, 830.  Hi 

1*  5/8 

200,000.00 

205,21*7.87 

2  3A 

100,000.00 

99,579.51 

34 

100,000.00 

101,861*. 77 

3  3/8 

200,000.00 

202,l61*.69 

1*  3A 

250,000.00 

258,1*03.88 

1*  5/8 

290,000.00 

292,228.31 

3  3/8 

100,000.00 

101,806.72 

h  3/8 

150,000.00 

152,678.37 

3  1/8 

100,000.00 

101,268.52 

k  3/8 

700,000.00 

712,801.56 

1*5/8 

100,000.00 

100,876.63 

3  5/8 

100,000.00 

101,650.07 

2  7/8 

250,000.00 

21*6,578.33 

3  1/8 

100,000.00 

101,893.29 

3i 

1*00,000.00 

1*06,352.66 

2  7/8 

100,000.00 

101,289.21 

3 

500,000.00 

502,597.71* 

1*  5/8 

300,000.00 

307,99l*.35 

2  3A 

200,000.00 

198,  061*.  75 

3, 

100,000.00 

101,730.5U 

3  3/8 

225,000.00 

229,053.88 

791.67 

1*,625.00 

229.17 

1,218.75 

1,125.00 

989.58 
3,353.12 

81*3.75 
2,187.50 

781.25 
2,552.08 

1,5U1.67 

302.08 
1,796.87 

520.83 
1*,666.66 
1,197.92 
7,500.00 
2,312.50 

1,633.31* 

51*1.67 

2,531.25 


Securities     (Jonds  & 

notes ) 

18G 

-6-     Public  utilities 

« 

Description 

hate 
(Per 
Cent) 

Par  Value 

Amortized  Value 
December  31»  1965 

>ccrued  Interest 
December  31 i   1965 

W.  I,  State  Electric  &  Gas  Corp. 

U  5/8 

500,030.00 

508,701.51 

3,&51*.l6 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp, 

2  3A 

200,000.00 

202,01*7.70 

2,750.00 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp. 

34 

<L   J,0JG.00 

200,873.66 

1,625.00 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp. 

3  3/8 

200,000.00 

202,337.82 

562.50 

Niagara  Lohawk  Paver  Corp. 

3i 

150,000.00 

151,807.86 

2,187.50 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp. 

3  5/8 

150,000.00 

151,612.27 

906.25 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp. 

3  7/8 

300,000.00 

303,3614.80 

968.75 

Northern  States  Power  Co. 

U 

500,000.00 

500,000.00 

10,000.00 

northern  otates  Power  Co. 

bi 

200,000.00 

202,191.15 

2,833.33 

.jWbsota 


Northern  States  Power  Co.,  of 
Minnesota 

Ohio  Edison  Co. 

Ohio  Edison  Co. 

Ohio  rower  Co. 

Oklahoma  Gas  6  Electric  Co. 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

Pacific  Gas  k   Electric  Co. 

Pacific  Gas  6  Electric  Co. 

Pa  %ic  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 


1*  3/8  500,000.00 

u  7/8  550,000.00 

i*i  500,000.00 

It  3/1*  200,000.00 

1*  5/8  1*00,000.00 

3  7/8  500,000.00 

2  7/8  1*00,000,00 

3  125,000.00 
3  1/8  350,000.00 
3  3/8  300,000.00 
3  3 A  100,000.00 
1*4  1,000,000.00 
1*  3/8  200,000.00 


507,1*60.83 

1,822.92 

562,117.1*9 

11,171.87 

505,015.1*7 

5,625.00 

208,372.07 

791.66 

1*08,880.32 

1*,625.00 

501*, 216.13 

l,6ll*.58 

391*,981.13 

958.33 

128,1*69.18 

312.50 

352,512.05 

911.1*5 

306,021.31 

81*3.75 

101,027.01* 

312.50 

1,001, 661*.  25 

3,51*1.66 

200,000.00 

729.17 

\ 


r=*  »*.:* 


Securities      (Bonds  &  Notes) 


is? 


-7-  Public  Utilities 


Rate 

(Per 

Amortized    <alue 

iiccrued  Interect 

Description 

Cent) 

i ar  Value 

Jecember  31 »  1965 

D#eeober  31 »  1965 

Pacific  «<id  «  Electric  Co. 

1*1 

1,112,000.00 

1,120,321.07 

1*,170.00 

Pacific  Gas  ft  Electric  Co, 

1*  5/8 

5oo,ooo. jo 

500,000.00 

1,927.08 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

5 

100,000.00 

101,586.65 

1*16.67 

Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co. 

1*  3/8 

100,000.00 

100,000.00 

729.17 

Penn.  Electric  Co. 

3  1/8 

200,000.00 

202,355.01* 

2,083.33 

Penn.   Electric  Co. 

3  3/8 

200,000.00 

202,085.98 

1,68? .50 

Penn.  Electric  Co. 

3  7/8 

150,000.00 

153,080.1*0 

968.75 

Perm.  Electric  Co. 

1*  1/8 

100,000.00 

101,552.6? 

31*3.75 

Penn.   rower 

2  7/8 

100,000.00 

96,861.80 

1*79.17 

Philadelphia  Electric  Co. 

2  3A 

100,000.00 

99,l*9i*.ll 

1*56.33 

Philadelphia  Slectric  Co. 

2  7/8 

350,000.00 

31*6,895.06 

1*,192.71 

Philadelphia  Electric  Co. 

3  1/8 

300,000.00 

296,971.93 

761.25 

Philadelphia  Electric  Co. 

Si 

50,000.00 

50,311.15 

812.50 

Philadelphia  Electric  Co. 

3  3A 

500,000.00 

1*96,930.70 

3,125.00 

Philadelphia  Electric  Co. 

1*  3/8 

500,000.00 

500,000.00 

1,822.92 

Philadelphia  Electric  Co. 

hi 

600,000.00 

6QL*,769.6i* 

i*,5oo.oo 

Philadelphia  Electric  Co. 

1*5/8 

1*00,000.00 

1*10,773.31 

6,166.67 

Potomac  Electric  Power  Co. 

2  3A 

300,000.00 

302,236.55 

1,375.00 

Potomac  Electric  Power  Co. 

3  3/8 

150,000.00 

153,139.57 

1*21.87 

Potomac  Electric  Power  Co. 

1*  3/8 

500,000.00 

507,795.71 

1*,101.56 

Potomac  Electric  Power  Co. 

hi 

65o,ooo.oo 

650,125.00 

3,656.25 

Potomac  Electric  Power  Co. 

U5/8 

1*00,000.00 

1*11,370.37 

1,51*1.66 

\ 


Securities  (Bonds  4:  ftotes) 
-8-  Public  utilities 
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Rate 

(Per 

Amortized  Value 

accrued  Interest 

Description 

Cent) 

Par  Value 

December  31 »  1965 

December  31*  1965 

Potomac  El   ,._c  Power  Co. 

Public  service  Electric  &  C-as  Co. 

Public  Service  Electric  It  Gas  Co. 

Public  Service  Electric  &  Gas  Co. 

rublic  Service  Co.,  of  Colorado 

Public  Service  Co.,  of  Colorado 

Public  Service  Co.,  of  Indiana 

Public  Service  Co.,  of  Indiana 

Public  Service  Co.,  of  New 
Hampshire 

lia 
r!  Ac   Service  Electric  &  Gas  Co., 

of  ^ew  Jersey 

Public  Service  Electric  &  Gas  Co., 
of  New  Jersey 

So.  California  Edison  Co. 

So.  California  Edison  Co. 

So.  California  Edison  Co. 

So.  California  Edison  Co. 

So.  California  Edison  Co. 

So.  California  Edison  Co. 

So,  California  Edison  Co. 

So.  California  Edison  Co. 

So.  Indiana  Gas  &  Electric 

Sr'hwestem  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 


5  100,000.00 

k  J/8  i,5oo,ojo.oo 

h  3/U  950,000.00 

h  7/8  100,000.00 

k   3/8  250,000.00 

hh  5oo,ooo.x 

3  3/8  150,000.00 

h  3/8  500,000.00 


34 


3* 


125,000.00 


600,000.00 


h  5/8  500,000.00 

2  7/8  250,000.00 

3  150,000.00 

3  1/8  350,000.00 
3  5/8  300,000.00 
hi  200,000.00 
k  3/8  1,500,000.00 

Ui  1*00,000.00 

h  3/k  200,000.00 

h  3 A  300,000.00 

k  5/8  100,000.00 


105,377 .k& 
1,509,U63.93 
966,699.75 
10U,161.3U 
239,115.35 
501,536.2U 

152,379.99 
501,788.18 

127,513 .U9 

605,9^0.67 

508,780.39 
21*7,906.77 
150,1*99.1*3 
352,872.37 
299,357.11; 
200,500.00 
1,1*98,1*87.1*8 
1*03,1*20.78 
206,015.76 
302,369.56 
101,686.71* 


206.33 
12,760.u2 

15,011.67 
1,625.00 
1,322.92 
1,875.00 

2,531.25 
9,11U.58 

677.08 
l*,60l*.17 

9,635.1*2 

2,695.31 
1,687.50 
i*,752.60 
3,1*73.96 
1,1*16.67 
17,318.16 
5,062.50 
1*,750.00 
3,562.50 
2,312.50 


Securities  (Bonds  &  Notes) 
-9-  Public  Utilities 


18<J 


Hate 

(Per 

Amortized  Value 

secured  Interest 

Description 

Cent) 

Par  Value 

December  31 »  1965 

December  31 i  1965 

Tampa  Electric  Co, 
Tampa  Electric  Co. 
Texas  Electric  Service 
Texas  Power  &  Light  Co, 
Texas  Power  &  Light  Co, 
Union  Electric  Co, 
Union  Electric  Co, 
Utah  Power  <&  Light  Co. 
Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Co, 
V  \inia  Electric  &  Power  Co, 
Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Co, 
Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Co, 
Western  Mass,  Electric 
W.  Penn.  Power  Co, 
W,  Penn.  Power  Co, 
W,  Penn.  Power  Co, 
Wisconsin  Electric  Power  Co. 
Wisconsin  Electric  Power  Co. 
Wisconsin  Electric  fower  Co, 
Wisconsin,  Michigan  Power  Co. 
Wisconsin  Power  &  Light 
Wisconsin  Public  Service 
Woicester  uas  It  Light  Co, 


Total 


u 

500,000.00 

510,952.75 

hi 

500,000.00 

508,677.1*3 

h  3/8 

500,000.00 

50U,353.96 

13/8 

500,000.00 

511,612.27 

hh 

300,000.00 

302,601.3U 

hi 

900,000.00 

905,10^.09 

MA 

800,000.00 

820,731.73 

3  5/8 

100,000.00 

101,761.1*5 

3  7/8 

500,000.00 

50U,108.37 

h  3/8 

500,000.00 

502,761.07 

hi 

500,000.00 

502,366.1a 

U5/8 

500,000.00 

503,285.35 

h  3/8 

150,000.00 

H*3,U83.08 

2  7/8 

100,000.00 

97,89U.57 

3i 

100,000.00 

101,913.19 

ui 

500,000.00 

505, 365. 5U 

3  1/8 

150,000.00 

152,623.9U 

3  7/8 

250,000.00 

253,695.59 

h  1/8 

500,000.00 

510,618.73 

3  1/8 

100,000.00 

100,51*7.92 

h  5/8 

189,000.00 

191,392.83 

kft 

900,000.00 

903,720.73 

*< 

176,0)0.00 

178,531.73 

65,835,000.00 

66,1*70,131.09 

10,625.00 

3,75o.oo 

5,U68.75 
9,lHw58 
1,125.00 
8,625.00 
17,1*16.67 
1,208.33 
l,6llu58 
3,61*5.83 
1,875.00 

7,708.33 
1,61*0.62 

958.33 

812.50 
7,500.00 

781.25 
2,018.23 
5,156.25 

651.01* 

7,538.75 

3,375.00 

770.00 

665,198.63 


Rate 

(Per 

Amortized  Value 

Accrued  Interest 

Description 

C„nt) 

Par  value 

December  31*  1965 

.  occ.  iter  31 ,  1965 

Securities  (Bonds  &  ttotes) 
Industrials  -  Corporations 


185' 
1<X) 


Aluminum  Co.,  of  America 

Borden  Co. 

General  Motors 

Minneapolis  -  Honeywell 
Regulator  Co. 

National  Dairy  Products 

Proctor  &  Gamble 

Sears  Roebuck  &  Co. 

Stauffer  Chemical  Co. 

United  States  Steel  Corp. 

UtujJd  States  Steel  Corp. 


Total 


1*  3/8 
34 


100,000,00 
200,0J0.00 
200,000.00 


hi  700,000.00 

I*  3/8  100,000.00 

3  7/8  500,000.00 

i*  3A  1,015,000.00 

l*i  250,000.00 

1*  500,000.00 

i*i  1*1*0,000.00 


100,000.00 
197,695.60 
201,81*9.80 

698,1*69.73 
101,61*1.58 
1*83,588.02 
1,01*5,61*8.1*8 
251,820.02 
502,007.30 
1*1*6,710.1*1* 


1*,005, 000.00    1*,029,1*33.97 


2,125.00 

729.17 
3,250.00 

12,395.33 
1,276.01* 

6,1*58.33 

20,088.51* 

937.50 

9,166.67 

1*,125.00 

60,552.08 


» 


*  f 


Securities  (Bonds  &  ^otes) 
Industrials  -  Oil  Companies 
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Description 


Rate 
(Per 
Cent) 


Par  Value 


Amortized  Value 
December  31 .  1965 


accrued  Interest 
December  31 .  1965 


Marathon  Oil  Co. 


Shell  Oil  Co. 


Socony  Mobil  Oil 

Standard  Oil  Co.,  of  California 

Standard  Oil  Co.,  of  Indiana 

Standard  Oil  Co.,  of  hew  Jersey 

Sun  Oil  Co. 

Sunray  D.  X.  Oil  Co. 


Total 


h  3/8 

800,000.00 

818,373.65 

8,750.00 

U5/8 

850,000.00 

868,5l2.9li 

16,380.21 

fci 

600,000.00 

601,67lul7 

6,375.00 

h  3/8 

800,000.00 

800,518.72 

17,500.00 

hi 

762,000.00 

770,1*52.17 

8,572.50 

2  3A 

100,000.00 

101,172.65 

1,260.U2 

U5/8 

300,000.00 

297,Hi0.5i4 

1,73U.37 

Ui 

750,000.00 

712,007.62 

5,332.50 

li,962,000.00    U,999,882.U6 


65,905.00 


Securities  (Bonds  A  motes 


Banks 


UiZ 


Rate 

(Per 

Amortized  Value 

Accrued  Interest 

Description 

Cent) 

Par  Value 

December  31 i   1?65 

December  31  >   1965 

Bank  of  California  National 
Association 

Bankers  Trust  Co. 

Central  National  Bank  of 
Cleveland 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank 

Crocker  Citizens  National  3ank 

Inter-Araerican  Development  Bank 

International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  &  Development 

International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  &  Development 

United  California  Bank 

Wachovia  Bank  &  Trust 


Wells  Fargo 


Total 


u.55   Uoo, doo.oo 

hi  768,000.00 


1*00,000.30 
768,000.30 


U3A 

350,000.30 

350,000.00 

U.60 

503,000.00 

500,000.00 

iw60 

503,0*30.00 

1*99,11*0.44 

hi 

53,000,00 

U9,558.55 

M 

100,000.00 

98,606.27 

hi 

253,033.00 

25o,5U5.53 

u* 

U5o,ooo,oo 

1*48,875.00 

U.60 

503,000.00 

500,000.00 

hi 

203,000.00 

200,000.00 

>*, 063,000.00    U,06u,725  .79 


758.33 
1,1*40.00 

1,385.  U2 

1,916.67 

5,750.00 

375.00 

706.33 

4,687.50 
9,281.25 
3,833.33 
2,625.00 

32,760.o3 


Description 

Rate 
(Per 
Cent) 

Amortized  Value     ..ccrued  Interest 
Par  Value     December  31,  1965   December  31,  1965 

Mass.  Turnpike  Authority 

3.30 

50,000.00     50,000.00        275.00 

50,000.00      50,000.00          275.00 

Grand  Total: 

180,501,900.00  181,985,31*1.76     1,752,261.23 

Deposits: 

As  of  December  31,  1965 

Bass  rdver  Savings  Bank 

200,000.00 

Cape  Cod  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 

200,000.00 

City  Savings  Bank  -  Pittsfield 

50,000.00 

Lov.  ^1  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 

50,000.00 

So.  Boston  Savings  Bank 

150,000.00 

|  Union  Savings  Bank 

200,000.00 

Westfield  Savings  Bank 

50,000.00 

Total  Deposits: 

900,000.00 

) 

• 

December  31,  1965 

M      *    *.  tm 

Securities  ( Bonds  fc 

hotes) 

194 

Military  Service 

Description 

Rate 
(Per 
Cent)   far  Value 

Amortized  Value 
December  31 .  1965 

denied  Interest 
December  31 t  1965 

United  States  Ireasury  Bonds 

2  3 A   271,000.00 

273,065.UO 

1,863.13 

United  States  ireasury  Bonds 

3i     55,ooo.oo 

5U,U73.U5 

IkM 

United  states  ireasury  Bonds 

3  3/8    U*,0j0.00 

11^,000.00 

59.06 

United  States  Treasury  Bonds 

3i     15,000.00 

15,U39.06 

73.12 

United  States  Treasury  Bonds 

3  5/8    50,000.00 

50,000.00 

226.56 

United  States  -reasury  Bonds 

h           ioo#ooo.oo 

99,192.20 

1,500.00 

Total t 
Deposits : 

505,000.00 

506,170.11 

3,796.35 

Peoples  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 
Association-  Brighton 

5,000.00 

Ge mania  Co-op  Bank 

60,000.00 

Harvard  Tederal  Savings  &  Loan 

15,030.00 

Total  Deposits: 


80,000.00 


Jtocks 


195 


Description 


As  of  December  31,  1965 


Hanover  Insurance  Co. 


N.  E.  Merchants  national  Bank 


State  Street  3ank  &  Trust  Co. 


8Ji,U25.00 
72,750.00 
21,750.00 


Total: 


178,925.00 


; 


; 


* 
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of  School  Building 
fear  Boding  June  30,  i960 


M  of  June  30,  1966.  tte  Board  of  ttteatlfwi  (tte 
of  tte  School  f^11*1ffg  Assistance  Cocnlsslon  aere 
r  tte  Board  of  Education  on  February  24,  lju:,  in 
1  nith  the  provl  along  of  Chsptor  5lS  of  the  Acts  of 
196$)  and  the  School  THtfVfrtrg  AsoletaTios  Coewlsslon  ted 
approvad  1,*15  projects,  33*~in  38  cttlee,  1,012  In  270  towns, 
09  la  48  regional  school  districts,  aad  4  in  3  •auntie*,    tte 


:>>-,,  ooc, 


s^ea     t^s*     e^anes^e     ^p^fjp     isir^**i^*'  £      assess    e^»*wpsiap    iip»     eeaeaiee»^s>w«ieej^ae    sas^^A     Vi^a 

projects,  .>**  in  j&  cities,  770  in  aoo  acacia,  01  an  so 
rational  school  districts,  and  2  In  2  counties,    tte  total 
of  the  eeUeated  appiov*!  casta  of  tteee  1,367  projects  le 
about _$99?f75s»000|  tte  total  state  aid  ^*i11  be  about 


As  of  June  30,  1966«  sixtMne  regional 
districts  ted  teen  estehiished  In  teesacbusetts.    three 


axwzrxc**  nan  seen  esieniisnea  w  snsssenu  setts*    uvea  vara 
established  since  July  1.  196$.     fbrtsMbao  rational  schools 

or  under  oousliejotlum  five  man  regional  schools  ears  under 
construction;  taalve  were  at  various  nlewilne  steams:  and 
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ANNU    L  UEPOrtT 

DIVISION  OF  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PHOGHAMS 

Year  Ending  June  10,   1 90S 


The  National  School  Lunch  Act  states  "It  ia  hereby  dedtrod  to  ba 
the  ,  oiicy  of  Congress,  aa  a  messure  of  national  security,   to  safegua.  d 
tha  health  and  w--.ll-o-*lng  of  the  N -Uon's  children  and  to  encourage  domes- 
tic consumption  of  nutritious  agricultural  com  mod  it  in  and  other  food  by 
assisting  the  States  through  grants  in  ,id    nd  other  mesne,  in  providing 
aa  adequate  supply  of  foods  aud  oth.r  facilities  for  the  establishment 
maintenance,  operation    au    xpansion  of  non-profit  school  lunch  programs". 

io  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  act,   ttu-  Office  of  School  Lunch  i>*o- 
vldes  th    0     atest  possible  service  by  utilizing  all  practicabl         sources  - 
distributing    See.   0  sod  11  and  41  o  commodities,   personal  contacts  with 
school  ;;.ut&c.iu  :od  keeping,  auditing  and  accounting,  operation  of 

workshop*  for  i         action  and  d-.-monst-    tion,   nutrition  consultants,  ap- 
proval of  equipment  to  be  purchased,  consultation  and  approval  of  that 
portion  of  the  building  plans  relating  to  the  food  service  laciliti  s. 

i'his  office  h»s  toe  following  sections  which  carry  out  the  above  tasks. 
Accounting,    Administration,   Auditing,  Distribution  and  Nutrition. 


legislative  authority  for  the  administration  and  operation  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Program  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  oy 
MM  Department  of  Education  aid  the  gftHsg  snd  towns  of  th.   Commonwealth 
is  conU.  Chapter  j4o  of  the  Acts  of  1948  as  amended.     This  sol  was 

u  sign,  d  to  implement  to*-  operation  of  the  School  Lunch  Programs  in  tha 
Schools  of  the  Commonwealth  und^r  the  provisions  of  the  Nation  jool 

Lunch  Act  and  to  provide,  as  necessary,  funds  to  supplement  Federal  funds. 
The  Office  of  School  Lunch  Program »,   with  the  approval  of  the  Commissionej 
.i   11  design  <t       ules  and  regul  tions  governing  the  op  .-ration  of  I  rogram 

nd  shall  require  such  ~udits,   surveys  and  Administrative  . 
be  nec.ssary  to  determine  wheth  r  the  agreements  and  oth  r  .  .-gulation^  are 
being  complied  with  and  to  ascertain  tn  t  acnool  ksscn       og  turns  are  effect  - 
iv  ly  executed. 

The  school  enrollment  continues  to  increase,   which  necessitates 
ouildiug  new  schools  with  caf  tuxias  so  that  the  fiscal  year  of  July  1,   19c 
to  Jan.  3j.   ly&o,   shows  great    x,    nsion  for  the  thre     (uogxams,  Dir 
Diat!  ibuuon.   S,     .  i  1  Milk  and  School  Luncn. 

I  in  former  years,    the  program  operation  continues  to  improve,   in 
that  the  meals  are  more  nutritionally  bsl  seed  and  the  use  of  the  Inited 
t   l   s  L'.,...Mtn,    at  ox    Igrafltttan    eon.cnooiti   I    bOi  L>      a     x     ..id.d.      This 


c 


.  a .  ly« 

office  has  offered  many  services  whicn  have  been  accepted  by  the  school 
tdminlsti  Uor*  and  school  lunch  personnel.     Acceptance  by  school  admini- 
strators of  the  philosophy  th  't  the  school  lunch  is  pa  -t  of  educ  tioml  pro- 
gram he  contributed  to  the  growth  and  financial  auppo  t  of  tn    program. 
It  is  to  Dv  notvd  tn  t  thiu  acceptance  raveals  a  greater  number  of  cities  and 
towns  are  now  assuming  Wm  salaries  of  school  luuch  supervisors  as  well  as 
paying  for  rent,  light  and    quipment. 

This  i«  th.   fifteenth  year  th  t  the  Statu  Legislature,   through  the  en- 
actment of  Chapter  j38,  has  provided  fo    th        ym<  St  of  deficiencies  be- 
tween tn    amounts  available  for  the  Federal  Allotments  and  ths  maxui^m 
amounts  which  could  be  naid  to  schools,     rhrough  this  enactm  m,  it  has 
been  made  possible  to  establish  a  cash  reimbursement  policy  of  $.  >9  for 

11  type  "\"  meals.     For  the  Fiscal  Year-19o*  $4,  Mt.  311.  84  was  piid  to 
the  schools  in  reimbursement  payments  from  the  Stat.  School  Lunch  Partial 
Assistance  appropriation*. 

It  is  apparent  th  t  the  coming  yz*r  will  necessitate  the  increasing  the 
price  of  th    lunch  to  .  3u  cents  in  some  schools,  du    to  lo&*es  in  operstion. 
Commodity  purchases  are  also  returning  to  th.ii  normal  level    mount  of 
purchases.     Dairy  products  are  no  longer  a  surplus  lieu  .        -U    . 

•  ■•m  will  be  discontinued  shortly.     It  is  ojq  d  that  oth  r  foods  will 

be  purchased  with  the  money  formerly  used  to  purchase  butter. 

A DMINIS T H  A  HON  SEC TION 


For  the  first  time  in  m  my  y*ara,  the  five  positions  of  Field  nutri- 
tionists have  been  fill  d  «o  that  we  were  able  to  nearly  complete  th     r   - 
quir  nv  nt  of  making  r  views  of  ou*-thi.'d  of  all  schools  in  the  program. 
Some  reviews  were  completed  by  the  school  lunch  supervisors,   th  rvL»y 
making  it  possible  for  th       a  Uionists  to  giv.  more  time  in  assisting 
the  supervisors  to  improve  tneir  operstion.    Combining  ths  reviews  of 
our  nutritionists  and  the  school  luuch  supervisors,   the  total  for  the  y  sr 
wa»  lit. 

Because  there  were  no  vacancies  in  our  Field  Auding  Staff  during 
the  year,  audit*  were  performed  at  school*  throughout  the  state  and  in 
many  instances,   the  auditors  were  able  to  improve  the  supervisor** 
method  of  keeping  the  records  and  improving  their  prog.  ^m. 

As  the  year  draws  to  *  close,  ths  position  of  Supervisor  of  Education 
may  be  filled  as  one  of  thu  local  scnool  lunch  supervisors  h  <s  m  *de  appli- 
cation.    This  position  has  been  vacant  two  year*,   which  h  s  seriously 
handicapped  the  plans  of  this  office  to  co-op e rat    with  the  school  in  i       n  - 

g  nutrition  education  to  the  children.     The  impossibility  of  obtaining 
typists  and  »tenographvre  was  not  ■  problem  this  y  ar,   M    11  positions 

Were  filled. 


rn«  distribution  of  commodities  to  the  needy  nas  continued  to  expand 
steadily.  fhe  City  of  Boston,  which  opened  1U  first  distribution  c.  ..t  in 
April,  \$t*j,  now  has  five  distribution  centers,  each  located  in  close  proxi- 
mity to  the  needy  in  the  various  part*  of  the  city.  %*  th  y  aded,  tr 
City  of  Brockton  open  d  «  distribution  program,  in  CM  of  Lov  11  ,.  io 
Northampton  are  now  giving  consideration  to  ovid*  commodities  fo  thci 
needy.     There  are  now  twenty -three  cities  and  towns  in  the  program. 

Ifcs  printing  taction  mad*,  a  total  of  1.99s.  7us  lmpresaious  during 
the  fiscal  yea  i. 

Last  year,  the  Federal  Gov  ■  rmu ent  sponsored  a  so-,    ii  d  Anti- 
Povci  ty  Program  from  which  origin  t  d  a  child  c  I         rogr:«m  called  Head- 
start.     The  intent  was  to  prepare  children,  who  would  he  entering  school  in 
September,   to  make  th*  transition  with  greater  ess*.    Originally,   this 
office  was  instructed  that  thus*?  progr  ms  would  be  allowed  reimdui      i      tit 
type  "A"  lunch  s  and  milk.    It  was  laU     a  tumin.d  th  t  food  and  milk 
money  was  provided  in  th*.  project;  therefore,  commodities  only  were  pro- 
vided.    Fhia  program  has  great  merit  sod  ha*  been  widely  ted  by  the 

ollc. 

With  the  close  of  the  y  ar,  th    Congress  has  not  appropriated  funds 
to  cany  on  the  programs  for  the  coming  ye*r*.     President  Johnson,   in  his 
uudg.t,  has  recommended  severs  reductions  in  both  the  school  lunch  and 
mil*  program^.     A  recommendation  uy  th    President  has  been  mads  to 
start  breakfast  proe         ■  in  school  arssg  where  need  exist*?. 

During  the  year,   this  section  performed  all  duties  and  functions  re- 
lating to  the  operation,   supervision  and  responsibility  of  the  programs, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  United  States  Department  of     grisulmrw. 


ACCOl  <G,   At  PIT  AND  .  IS  HC    L  SEC  HOM 

During  the  lyoo  fiscal  yesr,   271  a  public  and  private  school*  through- 
out the  stats  submitted  monthly  claims  for  r  elm  burs  em  cut.     These  clslms 
were  audited  and  approved  for  payment  by  our  intern  «1  audit  staff.     Ii  voice 
warrants  were  prepared,   authorising  the  State  Treasurer  to  isaue  sppioxi- 
m  tcly  9ou  checks  each  month. 

lis  office  has  contract*  with  321  aponaO  ing  ageucls,   who.   during 
the  summer  period,  maintain  Summer  Camps.  D*y  Camps,  Nurs**y 
Schools,  and  Child-Care  Centers.     These  non-profit  o.*  tions  re- 

ceived reimbursement  for  sack  half -pint  of  milk  served  to  children. 

fhs  Federal-State  pi  n  of  operation  requli  es  that  every  school  pro- 
gram be  analyzed  once  s  year  to  ascertain  whetht -.  o    not  an  excess  oaUnce 
of  funds  has  secured  to  each  program.     To  comply  with  this  requirement,   the 
internal  auditors  must  compile    n  Income  Statement  sad  Bal  nee  sxic  t  fo 
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each  program.     These  statements  arts  used  as  a  basis  for  assigning  our 
field  auditois. 

♦  An  snnu  1  statistical  report  was  prepared  and  edited  by  thia  office 

which  compiled  the  participation  percentage  in  the  National  School  Luncn 
Program  and  Special  Milk  Program  for  every  city  and  town.     The  figu     a 
for  oach  community  were  grouped  according  to  tn    fouteen  counties.     Tho 
report  reflects  data  on  tn    following  items;  average  daily  attemdanc   ,  total 
hasssi  served;  total  iu»if-pints  of  milk  s«-*rv.  d,  toUl     limb*  's~-m-.ni  p  <y- 
m  jnts  to  each  city  and  town;  and  the  total  Wi lght  and  value  of  Unit  -d  Stat  s 
Department  of  Agriculture  commodities  for  th    fiscal  y<  ar  ending  June  3j, 
HH 

The  a*        sw.  State -wid*:  participation  percentage  for  lunches  was 
06.  61%  and  9,.  05%  for  milk. 

During  the  fiscal  year,   141  audits  were  com  pi  t  d  ay  our  field 
auditors.     In  some  audits,  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  detailed  food 
analysis,  determining  the  quantity  of  food  us~-d  end  prices  paid.     This  pro- 
cedure was  followed  to  insure  th  t  the  program  under  audit  h  e  purchased 
sufficient  foods,  by  type,  to  comply  with  National  School  Lunch  regulations. 

A  copy  of  the  audito  '     lindingi,  in  summary  form,  was  returned  to 
each  Superintendent  togein   ■    with  a  letter  indicating  to  the  Superintend^ 
the  profit  or  loss  from  operations,   the  net  worth  of  the  program,  the  p 
^  c-ntage  of  participation,   the  r ■  tio  of  food,   labor  and  other  expenses  to  a 

dollar  of  income.    Also,  any  program  dsficisaciss  were  outlined  in  tni* 
1  tter. 

In  addition  to  auditing  Lunch  Program*,  the  field  audito  s  visit 
schools  serving  milk  only,  and  eummer  camps  in  ordc.   to  w  th 

v  Operations  for  compliance  under  the  Special  Milk  Prog. am. 

The  fi  Id  auditor o  ^tt  nd -d  two  on* -wo  k  a  min  rs  at  th  1 9     aity 

of  Massachusetts  and  Ston chill  Coll  -ge  as  well  as  a  three  day  School  Lunch 
Workshop  in  Boston.     By  attendance  at  these  functions,  the  auditors  were 

,»lv  to  assist  those  in  attendance  in  their  individual  fiscal  p  onl.ms  as  w-  il 
as  assisting  in  th*  m  ny  cnores  necessary  to  a  successful  meeting. 

During  the  1066  fiscal  year,   171S  schooia  participated  in  th,   National 
School  Lunch  and/or  Special  Milk  Program,   representing  SIS  citi  s  «ind 
towns  in  the  Commonwealth  out  of  331  or  s  program  avcrsge  of  96.  2*. 

Under  the  N  .tion-1  Scnool  Lunch  Program,   76.  632.  uo8  "T>pe  A« 
Lunch,  a  were  served  to  the  child;    n  during  the  Ut»u  fiscal  year.     This 
represents  s  gain  of  j,  746,  2j\)  "Type  A"  Lunches  or  an  increase  of  7.  9% 
over  the  l9too  fiscal  year.     C  sh  reimbursements  for  tnc  numb.  .  of  luncnes 
%  served  during  the  same  period  amounted  to  $o,  90.*,  036.  6  .  or  6.  9%  increase 

over  the  prior  fiscal  year. 
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A  total  of  $3,  9$4,  891.  o.  o       . .  ,%  waa  expended  from  State  appro- 
lations  la  the  payment  of  Scnool  Lunch  Ci  irr.e,   with  the  remaining 
IS,    4   .  147.  Ou  or  43.  o%  from  Federal  allotments. 

Under  the  Speical  Milk  Program,    l.ti.  /I  ,  3j4  half-pints  of  whole, 
white,  unflavpred  milk  eerved  to  children  a*  j  separately  priced  it  ,m.     Thla 
figure  does  not  include  78,  631.  05$  half -pints  served  aa  a  part  ol  th,   "Type 
A"  lu 

total  of  $2J1. 42  I.  34  o     /.  3%  waa  expanded  from  State  appropriations 
in  the  payment  of  Special  Milk  Program  claims,  with  the  $3, 172,  Sol.  89  or 
92. 1%  from  Federal  allotments. 

For  both  programs.   National  School  Lunch  Program  ±n4  Special  Milk 
Program,  lie,  419,  2uj.  03  was  expended  from  Federal-State  funds  in  the 
payment  of  claims  to  schools  in  the  Common*  s.  nting  an  increase 

of  |st!|  99u.  62  §tf  j.  3^  over  th*  1965  fiscal  year. 

■ble  I  indicates  the  comparltive  figures  for  the  1943-44  (first  yts^r  of 
the  program)  and  the  1960-51  to  th.  19qj-1966  fiscal  years,  in  public  and 
private  schools  combined. 

Tabl    11  indicates  th .  scope  of  the  National  School  Lunch,  Special 
Milk,  and  Commodity  Distribution  Programs  as  it  pertain-  to  income  f  on. 
all  sources  connected  with  the  program. 

COMMODITY  PISTuIbC  HON  SEC  HON 

The  function  of  the  Commodity  Distribution  Program  is  to  secure, 
store,  and  distribute  donated  foods  made  available  to  tnL>  State  Agency  by 
the  tnitod  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

It  1*  the  responsibility  of  this  Office  to  provide  {..roper  protectiv 
storage  for  ell  commodities  allocated,  waich  is  accomplished  jy  utilising 
space  in  fou.   commercial  warehouses  located  in  key  points  of  the  Common - 

Mftitn. 

During  fiscal  1966,   31,  sW.  37  J  pounds  of  food,  valued  at  $8.  793, 1 08.  30 
were  distributed  to  eligibl        cipients  within  the  SUU.     This  represents 
deliveries  mad.  by  623  freight  cars  and  truckloads  to  our  warehouses. 

In  accordance  with       1  a  and  regulations  administered  uy  the  Federal 
nd  State  Governments,  distribution  was  m -de  to  five  recipient  categories, 

MflsSlfl  Mkt0lB«    IufcUt.iUo.i6.    Caild-ea..    C  .iters,    |  PJJMbM      G    *.'.,  s     ^o 
Welfare  Departments. 

s  in  past  years,  our  school  i        ivX<d  continues  to  go*.     A  significant 
increase  in  this  category  was  effected  by  the  sion  of  thi<  ty  Hi  ad  start  and 

Child  Enrichment  Programs  with  an  enrollment  of  8.  848  child,    n. 


' 
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The  Dl. ect  Distribution  Program,   Public  V  elf  are,  conaisting  of  twenty 
two  p  U  Uuipating  cIUjs  and  towns     with  a  caseload  of  \  needy  persons 

ahowa  a  marked  increase  in  ootn  pounds  and  vakia  rect.iv  d  ||S|  tta\    1  , 
lOtfj.     This  fact  projected  percentage-wise  reveals  a  rise  of  i22*  in  pounds 
of  donated  government  foods  and  an  %Q%  rise  in  la    dollar  value  received. 

A  statiatlcal  nummary  of  Weights  and  Value  distributed  during  fiscal 
Id t>\>  ia  aa  follows: 


Caaalsad 

Pounds 

Value 

Schools  -  Puolic  -P  rivata 

U.99u.  3/* 

tft. 

2   I,  74b.  1 

Schools -St. 

51^,331 

1.2t>o.9t»7 

2   a.  20'j.  15 

Institutions -Public -P<  ivau 

1.     >2.  399 

177.41.  i 

Institutions -State 

43. §62 

8,  173.  7u4 

43^.  49.  9. 

Child  Cars  and  Summer  Camps 

•       - 

o47.  92* 

11,,  113.25 

Public  Welfare 

O-r,  1     1 

o.  249.  94a 

1. 

t .  2    ... 

9a9,  U2 

11.285.3. 

IB. 

793. 1>8.  3 

Types  of  commodities  distribut  d  to  all  categories  during  this  fiscal 
perlti  were: 


Butter.   Print 
Chesse.  Natural 
Cheese.  Processed 
L    ,  u 

Shortening 
Muii'g^.  Ilk 
Frozen  Turkeys 
Krone*  Cut-up  Chickene 
Frozen  Ground  Beef 
Pros  en  Boneless  Beef 
Froaen  Boneless  Roast 
Frozen  Orang..  Juice 
Cd.  Chopped  Meat 
Cd.  Beef  w /Nat.  Juicaa 
Cd.  Peanut  Butter 
Fresh  Plums 


Freah  Peaches 
Cd.  Purple  Plums 
Date  Pieces 
Cd.  Peaches 
Cd.  Pineapple 
Cd.   Had  Ch     ries 
Cd.  Apricots 
Cd.  Applesauce 
Cd.  Sliced  AppK-e 
Cd.   Dr.  Prunea 
Cd.  Grean  Pc  as 
Cd.  Sweet  Potato  i 
Cd.    Tomatoes 
Cd.  Tomato  Paste 
Cd.  Green  Beans 
Cd.  Co 


Cd.   Hipc  Plttsd  Oiivos 

Cd.  Grapefruit  Sections 

Milled  HU 

Dr.   Pea  Beans 

Dr.  Milk 

Bread  Flour 

A.  P.  Flo. 

W.   W.   Flour 

tioUed  Wheat 

Corn  Meal 

Co.  u  Grits 

.   Split  Peas 
Dr.   Haisins 
Shelled  Pecans 
Bulgu 


NL  TUITION  SEC  HON 


rhe  Nutrition  Section  as  in  past  years,  continued  to  pr 
student  participation  in  the  lunch  programs  and  to  encourage 
education  activities  in  classrooms  through  adminietrat 

prog  ram  a  and  public  relatione. 


greater 

nut.  ltiOti 
.   training 


The  staff  of  nutritionists  completed  4^4  Adminiat  utive  Reviews  and 
Lunch  Analyses.     To  complete  these  reviews,  lunch  pi  ograma  are  vlaited. 
evaluated  and  technical  sssi»tsncu  or  advice  is  given  to  th    school  udmini- 
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i»tratora,  teachers  and  school  luacn  p   rson.i.l  wh   reTer  needed  to  in  ,rovs, 
enhance  or  promote   the  program. 

♦  Performance  Surveys  were  Milt  to  a  select  ti  li.-t  of  school  lunch 
supervisors  for  self- reviewing.     Om  hundred  thirteen  were  r   t         d. 

The  total  uuxno   r  of  scnool*  revL  w  d  during  the  1965*66  school  /ear 
was  lit. 

On    of  the  most  Important  functions  of  tn    Nutrition  section  is  to 
lan#  promote  and  *xecui    trsialng  ,  .  ograma  to  providv  technical  know- 
ledge to  school  lunch  personnel  enabling  them  to  keep  abreast  with  current 
needs  and  to  progress  with  their  growing  and  increasing  responsibilities. 

In    '  ugust  a  training  program  was  conducted  for  cooks,   bakers  and 
general  workers.     This  on  .--week  program  was  hv  Id  at  Stou  mil  College, 
North  Easton.     Two  hundred  school  lunch  employees  from  public,  paro- 
chial and  private  schools  attend. d. 

"Training  --  Thv  Efficiency  Factor"  was  the  them;*  of  the*  conference 
and  practical  cooking  and  b:  king  demonstrations  were  pres  by  Mr. 

Job  <  i     ratndola.   Dean,  Culinary  Inatitut.   of  America,   New  Hsv  n. 
Conn  at  and  Mr.  James  M.  Berrini,   Executive  Chef,  Stat-  College, 

Framinghtm,   Massachusett  . 

^  In  October,  eight  School  Lunch  Meetings  were  held  in  various 

counties  in  conjunction  with  the  County  Teachers     ssociation  Mesfengs.  A 
combined  audience  of  2389  school  lunch  personn  1  th.ougnout  the  stat 
listened  to  l-.-itures  on  "The  Law  Behind  the  Lab  1"  by  a  member  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  *tv&  watched  d^monst;    tiouw  on  noe.  t  cookery 
by  a  staff  horn       cotiomlst  of  th I  National  Livestock  and  Meat  Board,   Chicago, 
UUnois. 

In  April,   tne  annual  three -day  Spring  V  ok  ho,      w.  re  conducted  in 
Eastern,  Central  \nd  Western  Massachusetts. 

The  Boston  Workshop  was  attended  by  o41  school  lunch    rx   loves. 
rhe  program  consisted  of  demonstration  programs  to  emphasise  the  theme 
"Food  1  r  tion  -  iiealistlc  sad  '  rtistic.  " 

The  Workshop  In  th    Central  Area  was  held  at  th.  Wsstboro  High 
School,   Westboro  with  18 Q  in  attendance. 

Program  highlights  were  demonstrations  of  stt*m    quipm-nt,  brad 
baking  and  a  food  m  sanitation  course  for  food  handler s. 

"On-Going  Prof  lei    uy  in  School  Lunch  is   "  was  the  theme  of  Hie 

*  western  >rkahop  with  211  in  attendance.     Th.  program  featured  a 
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full  day's  course  on  Food  Service  Sanitation  conducted  at  the  Public  Health 
Building,   Lnivcrsily  of  Mass*chust-tts.  demonstrations  on  new  labor  saving 
v-qui,  ir.ent  and  an  audience  participation  program  to  improve  oaking  skills. 

The  Summer  Conference  for  Supervisors*  and  Managers  was  he-id  at 
the  taw   .  sity  of  Massachusetts  during  the  week  of  June  27  -  July  1.    I960. 

One  hundred  and  forty-seven  supervisor  s.  and  managers  were  swarded 
certificates  at  th*.  conclusion  of  the  week's  toafer    ..    ,    *hos.  theme  was 
"The  Challenge  of  Tomorrow.  ' 

This  year,   special  advanced  courses  of  study  were  offered  to  a  limited 
number  of  the  supervisors.     Th^y  were  ""TwMfc        Trslatag"  and  "Techniques 
of  Supervision1'  conducted  by  staff  members  of  the  Departm   at  of  Education, 
bureau  of  Vocational  Education. 


iMth       fo.  w  of  su,  pi  BBSKsstw  trttlalhg  SM  Uia.tiai.Tio,.  io 
Lunch  Ft M  sonnel  is  provided  by  the  Massachusetts  school  Lunch  N  wsl  u 
which  is  edited  by  the  Nutrition  Section  aud  rnukd  to  22eu  school  aominis* 
trators  and  school  lunch  aarsonuel  each  month.     This  publication  includes 
articles  pertinent  to  the  efficient  managem  -nt  of  »cnool  lunch  kitcnen*.  menu 
and  recipe  suggestions,  news  of  government  donated  foods,   accounting  not*  a, 
reports  of  nutrition  education  projects  and  stories  of  local  colo  interest. 

rhe  nutritionists  continue  to  cooperate  with  Superintendents,   building 
committees,  archit  gftj  and  kitchen  consultants  in  oi       lag  assistance  with 
•  plans,  layouts  and  the  purchasing  of  equipment  in  order  to  give  communities 

the  most  function  *1  food  service  facilities  fo    long  range  efficiency  and 
economy  in  meeting  their  present  and  future  nt  da. 

Plans  for  7 ,,■  kitchens  were  received  and  reviewed  during  the  past  y  ar. 

The  story  of  the  school  lunch  program  was  effectively  told  to  th 
when  all  communities  throughout  the  Commonwealth  join  .d  in  v    1  orating 
Nation  I  School  Lunch  Week. 

The  seven-day  period  Beginning  on  the  second  Sunday  of  Octoo*  r  in 
each  year  h  s  been  designated  oy  p  roc  lam   tion  as  National  School  Lunch 

sft  k  to  se  sw#  .vtd  witn  sarsmaaAsg  sad  aatMHag  taatfaad  ta  Is*   sag*  m 

puoLu  understanding  sad  awareness  of  the  significance  of  the  school  lunch 
program  to  th    child,   to  the  hom  ..,   to  sse  farm,   to  industry  and  to  the  Nation. 

Other  efforts  to  increase  pubh         1   Hon*  wore  made  by  tht  x\uti  uiaa 
iff  by  participating  la  local  t  K  vision  programs,   addressing  Parent  - 
Teacher  Associations,   studeat  assemblies,   aud  serving  on  inter-agency 
nutrition  study  committees  and  anti-f.-ov.--ty  f    ogram  committers. 

%  The  passage  of  s  Nutrition  education  bill  by  the  legislation  in  Janu 

19uo  has  been  a  giant  its*  forward  in  ou       (forts  to  integrate  the  school  lunch 
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program  iuto  th*  school  curriculum.     The  addition  of  a  supervisor  in 
Nutrition  Education  to  the  Nut-itio  »  btaff  will  imu.e  the  students  in  Matt 
achuaetts  of  receiving  a  valuable,  w  U  organised,   education  ui  nutrition 
which  will  lead  to  the  development  of  good  eating  h  .olta  to.  a  iiMim-  of 
health  and  w*  11 -Doing. 
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ATTEND    NC£  fi-T  TltAININO  Pi.CX 

lS*ju-ldob 


Year 


19a«-57 


19S7-;8 


1958-5* 


County  S.  L. 


1473 


1512 


Ifu8 


1«j9-60 

2. 

196    -ul 

1961 -62 

21  »Ci 

1962-63 

2293 

1963-64 

2j34 

1964-65 

228  7 

1905-00 

2389 

Spring  Wo;  k shops 
>MtSf       Central       WesUrn 


56  b* 
428 

47.; 

304 
439 

466 


I 


III 


v,4i 


179* 


i^U 


177* 


i    3 


Surr.m.i  Conferences 
iv.  of  Mass.    Stonehlll 

198 

211 

279 


ISC 


146 

3 

326 

St**1 

281 

185 

233 

189 

288 

140 

211 

17j 
147 

3uj* 

8 


First  Spring  Workshop. 

First  Spring  Workshop  in  Western  Area. 

Location  of  Conference  changed  from  Fitchourg  SUt«  College  to  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts.  Knr ollm  at  limited  to  Supervisors  and  Manag  | 
only. 

First  Spring  Wo.kshop  la  Central  Area. 

No  Spring  Vac  it  ion  a  in  school:   in  these  areas. 

First  Summer  Conference  for  General  Workers. 
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AM  UaI   HfiFOfc  T 

BVF&AU  OF  ADULT  EDUCATK* 
At*D  £XTS*D:vI>  J  IIP  vices 

Year  Ending  luiu  Svf  194* 


The  hoadteg  of  this  annuel  report  indicates  the  ?.  «u    oj^ii*  of  the 
Division  of  Univer*lty  £ate;»sUn%         ?h  the  reorganisation  of  fee  Depan- 

nt  under  Chapter  572  a  Division  of  Curriculum  and  Inttructior   w*» 
fern  sd  which  included  *  Bureau  of  Cntvemity  Sfttension.     A  further 
charge  fortr.ed  the  Bursau  of  Adult  ^ducatie*.  and  Estsndod  Sorvice*. 
This  new  title  e**d  «ot  awhefc  ditto  r  art  function*  resulted  fro.     the 
proviaion  of  Chapter  $71  e*ai#Siug  adult  education  course*  of  tolls$tats 
grade  to  the  Board  et  Higher  !  >.  .    |A|  Mm  PBqpeool  •    Hh    No*d 

of  ftighor  Education,  the  Board  uf  Sducetten  will  contour  class  and 
cor  ropy  ond*aco  courses  of  a  post-secondary  school  nature  tattil  Juno 

»o.  mi) 

1    too  fifty  years  of  Its  existence  too  Division  of  Uuiver  siiy  ttstension 
has  boon  Heeded  by  only  three  Directors.    On  September  5C,  ff*§  retire* 
n%eut  claimed  Dr.   Franklin  ft.  Hawses  who  bod  eerved  as  EHreclot  front 
January  I9f*£.    A  banquet  wo*  hold  ot  tint  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  Faculty  Club  to  nonffc  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  V diversity 
teteeeioc  and  to  honor  Br.  Hawfcc*.    The  Commissioner  «f  Education 
oxproseed  to  Franklin  Kawke*  the  deep  debt  of  gratitude  awed  to  ni*    by 

Mr*  Otto  Kieaelinf,  o  supervisor  In  the  Bureau,   was  ao?r:od  to  serve 
os  Acting  Director.    Ill  health  for  cod  the  retirement  of  Mr*  Klessltnf 
on  February  2S,  196*.    Dr.   Everett  C.  Thistle  was  assigned  os  on 
interim  Acting  Director  in  tfdllis*  to  his  full-time  assign*  eat  as  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Clginonuury  and  Secondary  education. 
order  to  assist  Dr«  Thistle.  Mies  Mary  Prendeu*?*4t.  Carroll  Towey. 
Kelesy  Sweats,  and  Salter  Reevsy  wore  given  "atra*r«o#*s'   reepons- 
hilitioe  for  portions  of  the  activities. 


a  fifty  TUf  t  rrr  at  r  .tf  i' 

—       I     i      l ill        »i    «i  i  ■■■■  ■ mi      ■in  i    ■ «■ 


The  year  I9t6  marked  :or  the  Bureau  of  University 
years  of  serving  the  educational  needs  of  adults  in  the  Con 
of  MassMhtteotta.    As  this  fiftieth  your  n  arks  the  end  of  an 
beginning  of  a  transition  to  eot?  cwhet  different  functions, 
well  to  present  an  overview  of  tint  instructional  progrerne. 


fifty 


V  hi   S>c 


.as*  191*  •  the  Bureau  has  enrolled  neon*  than  two  >   iliion 
te  the  courses  that  It  has  offeree.    The  ranee  of  thess  courses 
(rem  slesnootery  subjscts  to  tint  graduate  level.     Clasees  are  offered 

\t  twenty  or  I  ore  students  wish  to  enroll  u>  a 
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CI-  --  -     public  j  ,-..,  U  ,    -         urfts,        .pitals, 

industrial  pia,  ts,  u  )         '.^i-  ..hort  la 

/available  quarters  convenient  for  the  groups  served.     One  of  the 
greatest  values  in  University  Extension  is  its  flexibility  to  n  cot  these 
needs  and  demands  in  the  most  economical  manner. 

During  these  fifty  year3  the  Bureau  has  been  under  the  leadership 
of  only  three  directors.     The  late  James  A.   Mover,  a  pioneer  in  adult 
education,   served  as  its  first  director  from  1916  to  1944;  he  was  followed 
by  £.   Everett  Clark,  who  directed  the  Bureau  capably  until  his  retire- 
ment on  September  1,   1955.     Dr.   Franklin  P.   Hawkes  became  the  third 
director  in  January  1956,   and  served  the  Bureau  until  his  retirement 
on  September  30,  1965. 

It  i3  interesting  to  look  over  the  history  of  class  instruction  and  to 
note  changes  in  trends  and  policies.     In  the  early  years  of  the  Bureau  no 
tuition  fee  was  charged  to  students,  but  there  was  a  nominal  charge  for 
lesson  outlines,   stationery,   and  the  like,  amounting  to  not  more  than  $1.  00 
or  $2.  00  for  a  class  of  ten  or  twenty  lessons.     For  a  number  of  year 3  the 
enrollment  charges  were  stabilized  at  $4.  00  for  a  non-credit  course  and 
$5.00  for  a  credit  course  of  eijjht  lessons  or  one  semester  hour.     Present 
rates  are  $13.00    for  one  semester  to  residents  and  $20.00  to  non-residents; 
high  school  credit  courses  are  $25.00;  non-credit  courses  are  $.65  per 
hour  of  instruction;  and  technical  non-credit  courses  are  $.70  per  hour  of 
instruction. 

The  required  size  of  classes  lias  changed  through  the  years  from  20  to 
30,  down  to  15,  and  back  to  20,  where  it  has  remained  for  a  :iun  ber  of 
years.     The  maximum  enrollment  Unit  is  set  only  for  special  subjects, 
such  a3  public  speaking,   typewriting,   creative  arts,  and  the  like  in  which 
the  instructor  can  give  personal  attention  to  only  a  small    number  of 
3tudent3.     In  lecture  courses  the  maximum  enrollment  is  usually  deter- 
mined by  the  capacity  of  available  meeting  places. 

The  number  and  variety  of  classes  offered  ha3  increased  tremendously. 
For  example,   the  first  printed  bulletin  of  University  Extension  classes 
offered  in  Boston  was  published  in  1922;  it  listed  14  courses.     The  Boston- 
Cambridge  bulletin  for  the  Fall  of  1965  listed  155  courses.     The  total 
number  of  classes  organized  throughout  the  State  in  1965-66  was  691  in 
58  cities  and  towns  with  a  variety  of  262  different  courses.     The  largest 
number  organized  in  any  year  was  1008  in  1940-41. 

From  the  beginning  the  University  Extension  has  been  a  flexible 
organization  attuned  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  adult  students. 
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Its  flexibility  has  proved  *  greet  asset  particularly  in  tiroes  I 
national  emergencies  by  providing  the  education  needed  to  edjust  to 
suddenly  changed  condition*.    During  World  Wtr  I,   for  example, 
instruction  was  provided  in  French  for  soldiers  going  over-seas,  in 
coal  conservation  for  the  small  home  as  well  as  for  large  industries, 
in  foods  and  nutrition  for  the  homemaker  who  was  lie. iced  in  the  use 
of  white  flour,  sugar,  and  other  staples  in  providing  adequate   nourish- 
ment for  the  family,  and  in  other  subjects  especially  needed  at  that 
time.    In  the  prosperous  era  of  the  twenties,  adults  turned  to  courses 
in  literature,  psychology,  music*  and  other  cultural  aubjects*     The 
depression  centered  the  students  attention  on  preparation  for  civ  I 
service  employi  ent  and  on  the  acquisition  of  new  skill*.     The  "pre* 
peredneas"  period  prior  to  19  U.  created  a  tfd  for  such  courses  as 
preflight  cadet  trainings  mathematics,  physics,  and  subjects  required 
for  employ:,  ent  in  expanding  industries  supplying  materials  for  full- 
scale  military  preparedness.    World  War  II  and  the  Korean  Conflict 
intensified  and  extended  the  demand  for  special  courses  for  servicemen 
stationed  in  Massachusetts  as  well  as  for  civilians  in  industry. 

The  so-called  "CI"  bill  providing  educational  benefits  for  veterans 
of  World  War  II   and  the  Korean  Conflict  created  a  need  for  refresher 
courses  in  high  school  subjects  as  preparation  for  admission  to    colleges 
and  technical  schools.    One  of  the  present  needs  is  to  supply  the  newly 
developed  electronics  industry  in  Massachusetts  with  workers  trained  I 
mathematics,  physics,  drafting,  electronic  fundamentals,  and  other 
4>  engineering  subjects. 

Providing  professional  improvement  opportunities  for  teachers  has 
from  the  early  years  of  University  Extension  been  one  of  its  prima 
functions  because  the  Bureau  considered  its  courses  for  teachers  es 
giving  double  return  to  the  Commonwealth  -  to  the  teachers  therr selves 
and  indirectly  to  the  children  in  their  class  rooms  who  benefit  from  the 
improved  instruction  of  better  prepared  teachers.    The  courses  for 
teachers  present  not  only  the  ■  ethods*  techniques,   curriculum  study, 
supervision,  administration,  philosophy,  history,  and  the  other  phases 
of  educational  principles  and  practices,  but  they  include  a  wide  variety 
of  subject  matter  instruction  to  widen  horizons  and  to  deepen  the  teacher* * 
appreciation  of  literature,  art,  music,  and  international  affairs. 

In  addition  to  the  teacher  courses  offered  during  the  school  year  in 
the  late  afternoons,  evenings,  or  on  Saturday  mornings,  the  Bureau 
offered  from  192}  through  1939  programs  of  summer  courses  for  teachers 
in  many  centers  throughout  the  State.   Be,  g  in  1940,  however,  the 

summer  courses  were  limited  to  those  given  on  the  campuses  of  the  State 
teachers  colleges  or  at  the  University  of  Mac  ,j-au*etts  at  Amherst. 


MM  the  State  teachers  colleges  received  degree  granting 
power  in  1928,  the  Bureau  cooperated  closely  with  them  in  offering  courses 
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that  would  enable  teacher*  to  cor,  plate  their  requirement*  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Jcieace  in  Education,  and  later  fca  1933  the  Bureau 
conducted  the  first  classes  to  carry  graduate  credit  at  the  Slate  teachers 
colleges.    As  early  as  1932,  the  Bureau  offered  in  cooperation  with  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  summer  and  extension  courses  carrying 
graduate  credit* 

Since  1954,  the  State  collages  have  been  administering  all  the  on* 
campus  courses  for  teachers  (those  given  on  campus  during  the  school 
year  as  well  as  during  the  su  ),  and  the  Bureau  has  bean  conducting 

the  off-campus  courses  (those  given  in  any  other  centers  oi  the  State) 
during  the  school  year. 

The  subjects  offered  by  the  Bureau  range  from  elementary  to  masters 
level.     They  may  be  taken  by  adults  to  complete  a  high  school  education* 
to  acquire  competence  in  technical  and  business  skills,  to  keep  abreast 
of  technological  changes  in  military  and  civilian  occupations,  to  prepare 
for  a  variety  of  civil  service  and  license  examinations,  to  satisfy 
a  vocational  interests,  or  to  earn  credit  toward  bachelor*^  or  master's 
degrees.    Instruction  is  offerod  in  such  diversified  subjects  as  flower 
arrangement,  theory  of  electron  tubes*  photography,  child  psychology, 
Fortran  IV  programming,  safe  driving*  literature  of  western  civili- 
sation, Armenian,  conservation  and  law. 

In  summary  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Bureau  of  Ucivar  jity  Ox  tension 
offers  courses  carrying  college  credit  but  grants  no  degrees}  it  has  no 
prescribed  academic  program  but  provides  instruction  in  many  fields; 
it  maintains  no  full-time  instruction  staff  but  selects  its  instructors  from 
college  and  high  school  faculties*  from  industry,  and  from  business;  it 
charges  for  courses  but  gives  free  instruction  to  more  than  half  its 
students;  it  functions  without  its  own  classrooms  but  considers  the  State 
its  campus. 

During  the  past  year  26,  72t  persons  registered  for  instruction  in 
the  Bureau  of  University  intension.     The  enrollments  were  distributed 
as  follows: 

Class  instruction  20,  743 

Correspondence  instruction      5, 983 
Class 

rolimente  in  Cambridge  9.  936 

Enrollments  in  Boston  2,  264 

Enrollments  Out  of  Town  8,  S43 


691  classes  were  organised  in  58  towns  and  cities  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  with  a  variety  of  262  different  course  offerings. 

3mi*  Driving  had  42  classes  throughout  the  Jute  to  lead  the  progra     ; 
Algebra  1  followed  with  32  classes)  next  was  English  XII  with  29;  and 
American  History  was  fourth  with  26. 
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The  courses  in  pr*p*r*uon  for  ta*  Beel  £etste  Broker*1  £b*t 
tton  •till  attracts  mort  students  than  any  other  course.    Laat  year 
each  class  averaged  nearly  ISO  students. 

Conservation  courses  have  been  added  to  tha  program,  to  provide 
the  public  with  an  opportunity  to  broaden  their  understanding  oi  our 
basic  natural  resources  aa4  of  tew  they  affect  the  quality  of  our  Uvea. 

Tha  decrease  of  3500  student  enrolls,  enta  from  laat  year  ia  largely 
due  to  the  shortage  of  personnel.    Considering  that  mora  than  twenty 
thousand  regiatrations  were  transacted  by  only  $0%  of  laat  year*  a  staff , 
this  year  iruat  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  beet  years  in  tha  history  of 
the  program* 

Tha  moat  unusual  course  offered  was  "Management  and  Care  of 
Wild  Animals  in  Captivity  '•    This  was  attended  in  mm  bars  by  employees 
of  local  sooe. 

Tha  Bureau  in  cooperation  with  tha  Southeastern  Massachusetts 

Technological  Institute  offered  a  complete  extension  program  with 
credits  transferred  to  SMTL 

In-service  programs  for  state  employees  were  conducted  as  in 

former  years* 

For  tha  first  time  the  Training  Program  for  Occupational  Therapy 
Assistants  was  conducted  in  the  Boston  State  Hospital. 


A  course  in  Psychology  was  inaugurated  at  the  fctedfield  State 
HeepttaL 

In  correspondence  courses  tha  enrollments  and  lasaon  eervicee 
show  little  change  from  previous  years.    The  number  of  lessons 
processed  was  equal  to  tha  previous  year  despite  the  drop  in  the  number 
of  different  courses  offered*    Since  one  third  of  our  enrollments  were 
from  correctional  institutions,  there  was  a  close  working  relationship 
including  visits  to  several  prisons. 

Chapter  652  of  the  Acts  of  1963  provides  for  the  supervision  and 
licensing  of  privately  operated  correspondence  schools  and  agents 
conducting  courses  in  the  state.    During  the  1965*1960  fiscal  year  seven 
new  school  licenses  were  issued  and  eleven  renewed.     Seventy-one  new 
licenses  wore  issued  to  agents  and  sixty-four  renewals. 
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HIGH  JCHOOL  EOUIVALi^GY  C^BTIFICATE  PROGRAM 

The  etatistics  for  the  year  1905-66,  the  twenty-first  year  the 
High  School  Equivalency  Program  has  been  in  operation,  chow  an  all- 
time  high  in  each  areas    application*  processed,  cases  assigned,  teste 
admi&is tared,  and  certificates  awarded*    For  the  first  tin-.*,   the  num- 
ber of  certificates  awarded  went  into  the  six  hundreds.     This  is  a 
continuation  of  the  growth  pattern  which  has  been  consistent  since 
1958,     ylncQ  the  si&e  of  the  supervisory  staff  has  regained  constant 
since  19-il.  this  growth  has  been  made  possible  only  by  adding  n  ore 
work  to  an  already  over -burdened  supervisory  and  clerical  staff. 

The  strength  of  the  program,  lies  in  the  quality  of  the  certificate 
which  has  the  seme  acceptance  as  a  day  school  diploma.    This  is 
achieved  only  because  every  candidate  receives  personal  counseling 
and  has  an  individualised  program  of  study  according  to  his  needs  and 
abilities.    If  a  quality  education  is  still  ths  rightful  heritage  of  every 
American,  the  Massachusetts  High  School  Equivalency  Frogmen  could 
well  servo  as  a  prototype  for  the  nation. 

The  area  centers  under  the  close  supervision  of  the  High  School 
Equivalency  Office,  complete  with  the  area  testing  and  the  traditional 
graduation,  continue  to  flourish.    This  year  a  center  woe  started  et 
Polaroid  which  will  be  patterned  after  the  program  at  Metals  li  Controls 
Inc.    The  email  else  of  the  High  ichool  Equivalency  staff  makes  it 
Impossible  to  develop  new  centers  in  areas  where  they  are  sorely  needed* 

This  year  the  High  School  Equivalency  Program  has  worked  closely 
with  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  (Office  of  Economic  Opportunity), 
the  Division  of  Employment  Security,   Youth  Opportunity  Centere,  and 
MDTA  programe  as  wsll  as  programs  affiliated  with  colleges  for  school 
drop  outs*    These  programe  are  providing  training  in  some  of  the  tech- 
nical skills,  but  the  skill  to  be  marketable  needs  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  high  school  certificate. 

Since  the  High  School  Equivalency  Office  is  also  the  official  GED 
testing  agency  for  the  state,  in  addition  to  the  high  school  equiva- 
lency candidates,  the  armed  services  rscruits,  practical  nursing  app< 
cants,  and  all  others  who  were  eligible  were  tested.     With  special 
permission  we  were  able  to  test  the  Rodman  Job  Corpemen  at  the  II  ew 
Bedford  High  ichool.     Fifteen  testing  eessione  were  held*     The  GED 
teete  were  administered  at  the  State  Office  Building  every  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  from  9  a*  iv.  to  9  p.  m* 

DAY  CAR E  PROGRAM 

The  Extended   ichool  Services  law  kept  the  Department  of  Education 
active  in  the  day  care  field.     Two  of  these  program*  are  still  in  operation 
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in  Holyok*.     The  a*  programs  are  unique  in  that  they  arc  net  pert 
of  the  regular  school  system  even  though  they  are  housed  1a  the 
school  building* 

Day  euro  services  which  mcluee  private  kindergartens  and  nursery 
school*  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Depertn  ant  of  Public  Health; 
however,  the  Department  of  Public  Health  work*  very  closely  with  the 
Departments  of  Education  and  Public  Welfare  in  thie  licensing  responsi- 
bility.    £ach  department  i«  represented  en  all  the  advisory  committees. 


The  history  of  day  care  in  Massachusetts  has  been  a 
with  the  Departments  of  Health*  Education,  and  Welfare  working 
harmoniously  together.    The  Department  of  I-ublic  Health's  Rules  and 
Regulations  require  educational  standards  of  the  day  care  services 
staff.    The  Department  of  Education  offers  the  required  basic  courses 
in  early  childhood  education  which  ■  ust  be  jointly  approved  by  the 
Departments  of  Health  and  ^ducatio^.    The  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
paid  the  course  fee  for  some  AFDC  i  others  so  they  could  be  trained  to 
work  in  day  care  centers.    Last  year  over  thirty  courses  were  offered 
throughout  the  state. 


AUDIO-VISUAL  SERVI 

M«B*MH«MM»  «■■»■    I       »ll  I  ■  I  ■     II  II    I  ■    .  I    I     II        I 

The  fiscal  year  ending  June  3Cl,  1966  was  one  of  continued  growth 
especially  in  the  film  services  offered  to  the  public  schools  and  public 
libraries  of  the  Commonwealth.    As  in  the  previous  year,  the  areas  of 
service  were  only  limited  oy  inadequate  facilities  for  the  preparation  and 
demonstration  of  modern  instructional  media  and  materials. 

The  Audio-Visual  Office  held  two  stats-wide  conferences  during  the 
year.    The  first  on  November  1C,  at  the  Sheraton- Boston  Hotel,  concerned 
itself  with  the  Developments  in  Educational  Technology  and  was  presented 
with  the  coorperation  of  the  Mawaachuse  Us  Audio -Visual  Association. 
The  principal  address  was  given  by  Dr.  Donald  &ly,  1 resident  of  the 
Department  of  Audio- Visual  Instruction  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, who  spoke  on  "Looking  Ahead  I  roieesionally".    Other  speakers 
included  Mr.  Leonard  dinger,  Director  of  Learning  Resources  at 
Brandeis  University  and  Dr.  On  ar  K.  Moore,  Professor  at  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  who  described  the  Edison  Responsive  Zi  ^ironmont  Syster  . 

On  March  9,  19*  t.,  at  the  same  hotel,  a  joint  conference  was  presented 
by  the  Audio-Visual  Offics  with  the  Division  of  library  Jxtension,  the 
MassacbusetU  Audio- Visual  Association,  The  Massachusetts  Association 
of  School  Librarians  and  'Che  Massachusstts  Film  Library  Cooperative. 
This  was  the  first  time  in  M&ssachuaetts  that  these  organisations  had 
cooperated  in  a  meeting  of  thie  kind.    Among  the  speakers  were  John 
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Powell,  Director  of  aries  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

and  Mill  Mary  Helen  Mahar,   Specialist,     School  Library    upervniea 
and  Services,  Instructional  Resource-  Section,  Division  of  Plans  and 
.uppleii  entary  Canter,  United  States  Office  of  Education,   Washington, 
D.  C.    Mora  than  730  educators  attended  this  important  nesting, 

Also  in  March  the  Massachusetts   Film  library  Cooperative 
Ifcecutive  Gozixi  ittee  accepted  14  now  public  school  systems  as  n  en  ber  s 
of  the  Cooperative  for  the  school  year  1966-67. 

The  member  of  film  bookings  for  the  year  showed  an  ainaaing  trend 
upward  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  cash  receipts. 


Purchases  by  the  Cooperative  member*  for  the  coming  year  totalled 
approximately  $15,  GOO,  00. 

The  increasing  demand*  upon  the  Office  for  educational  films,  indi- 
cated that  the  purchase  of  an  additional  inspection  r  achine  would  be 
necessary  and  in  June  an  order  was  approved  for  the  acquisition  of  a 
second  automatic  inspection  tt*achine.    It  is  estimated  that  this  will 
increase  the  number  of  filr  s  that  can  be  inspected  each  weak  by  apprest 
mately  50%, 

One  of  the  serious  pro  bier,  a  affecting  smooth  running  of  the  Office  is 
the  continual  change  in  personnel.    It  is  evident  that  two  of  the  three  pro- 
fessional positions  allocated  to  the  Office  do  not  pay  sufficient  salaries 
to  attract  or  hold  competent  instructional  n  ate  rials  specialists.     The 
need  tor  closer  contact  with  the  local  public  school  systems  was  obvious 
yet  this  could  sot  be  accomplished  with  the  United  staff  presently 
assigned  to  the  Office. 

As  in  tho  report  of  the  previous  year,  inadequate  space,  failure  to 
reclassify  the  two  profeesional  positions  and  those  of  tho  well-trained 
technical  assistants  continue  to  plague  the  Office.    Despite  these  lit-  ita- 
tions,  however,  there  has  been,  as  indicated  above,  a  reasonable  amount 
of  progress  in  ths  areas  of  services  offered  by  the  Office  to  the  schools 
of  Massachusetts. 

CIVIL  D^::\1Z   SE  ADULT  EDUCAT 

1.  troductloo 

ince  March  19f  3,  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education,  under 
contract  with  the  United  state*  Office  of  Education,  has  set  forth  or.  * 
goal  --to  prepare  the  citi/.ene  of  tho  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
to  cope  with  natural  or  nuclear  oleasters. 
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The  Civil  DqUu je  Adult     ixucatiOu  >tart  ha*  beeo  at  the  disposal  of 
svery  community  to  assist  tb..  «ii«  with  the  knowledge  of  Civil 

Defense  by  offering  the  "I  erso«*ai  and  Fai  utvival''  and  the  radio- 

logic*! Monitoring    course*.     We  are  providing  the  special  training 
end  cccplej  renting  the  assistance  lor  emergency  services  to  provide 
the  best  service  to  the  people  in  a  nuclear  attack  upon  the  nation* 

The  Civil  X>elonse  units  throughout  the  Con  mon wealth  have  had 
practical  exercises  and  training  so  help  save  lives  during  all  type* 
of  disasters»  such  ast  earthquakes*  tornados,   hurricanes*  floods,  and 
fires,  etc*    There  is  in  this  "Atomic  Age'  ,  the  ever  preseut  possibility 
of  a  nuclear  attack,  and  the  knowledge  of  what  to  do  in  this  eve    .,    vould 
save    -  iUioud  of  lives* 

i  r og ran  i  Developrt.ant 

.ace  July  1*  19*5*  we  have  instructed  9.  505  adults  in  the  knowledge 
of  'Personal  a.d  Fan  ily  Survival  .  and  have  trained  504  Radiological 
Monitors* 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  has  gained  aational  prom  inerce 
by  being  within  the  top  ten  states  on  several  occasions  in  both  program  s. 
During  the  month  of  June*  Massachusetts  ranked  seventh  in  both  program 
nationally  in  order  of  course  completion  accor.  plUh.<  ents* 

The  nunr.be r  of  graduates  has  increased  over  300  %  while  the  cost  per 
pupil  has  declined  well  below  the  national  n-edian  during  the  past  fiscal  year* 

a  ersonal  and  I  curses 

iii-iii.iiin  —  ■  i  ■■  ii  ■  ii  i  i       n»a m  iiwi     ■»■■■ ■*»    >      ■■■——      ■■■■■**»  mi  *■  ■    w<ii 

C*  •-. 
Fiscal  Year         Towns  served  Teachers  Trailed     Enroll  i    U  iued 

1964-19*  ?C  92  3,072  2,99a 

19*5-1966  300  65  9,  305  9*  505 

|   j.-..j;;; ens  ■■•• . 


*   -19  N  2C8  659 

1965-1966  300  329  |»  S4  1.260 

Massachusetts  Civil  Defense  Agency 

The  past  year*  has  sho  eased  cooperation  between  the  staffs  of 

the  Massachusetts  Civil  Defease  Agency  and  the  Office  of  Civil  Defenss 
Adult  education.    Our  staff  has  n*ade  endless  efforts  to  meet  with  Area. 
iettor,  and  Local  Civil  Defense  Directors  to  plan  the  develop,  cnt  of 
classes  in  various  con. r ^unities*    Mia  eograph  copies  of  a  suggested 
pia.i  log  gsjjgni  ii  |  and  *dr  dsjfesgoi  la    -  ChrU  Poionoi  AeVsb     inenttem 
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Plan  have  been  distributed  to  Area  Director*.  V.  horo  it  baa  boon 
possible,  local  Civil  Defense  Directors  have  been  furnished  with 
professional  assistance  in  organising  these  courses. 

,  ublic  School  Systems 

Xa  personal  interviews  with  school  principals  in  which  the  curriculum 
is  examined  for  the  most  suitable  subject  aree  for  the  inclusion  of  the 
program,  we  have  been  able  to  succeed  In  over  one  hundred  public  high 
schools  to  date.     Several  communities  have  desired  that  we  teach  their 
sehool  staff  the  "Teacher  Training11   course  and  we  obliged  thorn.    Other 
school  system*  have  desired  an  assen  biy  program   for  seniors  and  we 
have  conducted  the  course  for  thev-    in  this  i;.anr.er.     In  other  comn. uni- 
ties it  is  most  efficaciously  taught  by  one  of  our  staff  of  certified 
instructors. 

The  Pole  of  The  Military 

The  variety  of  military  organisations  taught  during  the  fiscal  year, 
included  unite  of  the  Massachusetts  Art   y  National  Guard,  Coast  Guard, 
Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  ^^er^o*    During  the  pilot  course  which  we 
taught  to  the  Staff  officers  of  the  Massachusetts  Army  National  Guard 
two  generals  visited  the  course  while  it  was  in  progress.    The  Military 
support  Group  of  the  Massachusetts  sVpl         atienal  Guard  desires  to 
make  this  course  a  part  of  their  training  starting  October  1,  19f  . 
Their  plans  are  tentatively  programmed  to  ultimately  reach  the  21,  200 
National  Guardsmen  within  the  Commonwealth.    In  addition,  they  a, 
supporting  this  course  to  the  extent  of  urging  the  families  of  their 
members  to  participate  in  this  training. 

■I', a,     :    Q......al>a4-.j   I  Ocrot;-vL^..  DietTJCt  -Vo.     .    \  .■    .D-.      |       .,i-.v.>*.. 

The    Personal  and  Family    urvival"  course  has  been  taught  to  over 
•00  state  ei  ployees  and  approximately  300  Metropolitan  District 
Commission  Policemen*    Many  other  employees  take  this  training  as 
part  of  their  regular  in-service  training  program.     This  has  meant 
numerous  courses  at  any  one  institution  in  many  instances,  because 
of  the  high  quality  of  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  instructor. 

Diversified  Groups 

Other  representative  j roups  taught  include  hospital  employees, 

-nicipal  ci-  ployees,  nursing  students,  civic  and  social  t-roupe. 
Many  courses  taught  in  this  area  are  taught  by  certified  instructors 
as  part  of  their  regular  duties  and  consequently,  at  no  coet  to  the 
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Public  Relations  and  Supervision 

Our  staff  supervisor*  have  made  numerous  supervisory  visits  to 
classes  in  session,  have  participated  in  educational  seminars  and 
speaking  engagements,   and  also  have  sent  out  numerous  bulletins  to 
our  instructors  and  information  concerning  our  courses  to  news 
media.     Several  radio  stations  have  broadcasted  announcements  of 
proposed  classes  as  a  public  service  which  stimulated  a  sufficient 
response  to  start  a  class  at  .Sever  Hall  at  Harvard  University  in 
September.     We  have  obtained  maximum  results  from  time  spent 
out  in  the  field. 

Future  Treud 


The  future  of  the  Civil  Defense  Adult  Education  Program  augurs 
well.     Through  the  application  of  Adult  Education  Principles  and 
Procedures  in  conducting  the  program,  we  have  been  successful  in 
areas  which,  heretofore,   had  been  unaccessible  to  the  Civil  Defense 
Training.     At  this  time,   in  view  of  outstanding  committments  it  would 
be  reasonable  to  assume  that  well  over  35,000  students  will  receive 
this  training  during  the  next  Fiscal  Year.     Increasing  demands  upon 
our  staff  to  give  assembly  type  classes  to  hundreds  of  students  as 
well  as  conducting  a  closed  circuit  television  program  for  che 
Chelmsford  Public  School  System  next  year  indicate  our  flexibility 
in  adjusting  It  local  situations  and  the  need  for  continuous  training 
on  our  part. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Education 
Year  Biding  Juno  30,  1966 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 
DAT  SCHOOLS  AND  DEPARTMENTS 

The  Annual  Professional  Improvement  Conference  for  Vocational  Agricul- 
tural Teachers  was  conducted  at  ths  University  of  Massachusetts  from 
June  28  through  June  30.  It  was  the  first  attempt  in  combining  with 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  for  a  Tri-State  conference  and  proved  success* 
ful.  We  mere  fortunate  in  obtaining  some  fine  speakers  for  this,  our  55th 
Conference,  the  theme  being  "Agriculture  Faces  the  Future". 

Representatives  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  spoke  on  "New 
Dimensions  of  Vocational  Agricultural  Education. " 

Ths  State  Supervisors  arranged  for  and  completed  a  35-hour  technical 
workshop  on  the  maintenance,  servicing  and  operation  of  Backhcee  and  Front 
Aid  Loadsre.  Twelve  (12)  units  from  six  (6)  different  companies  were  used. 

Approximately  $100,000  worth  of  machinery  was  available  for  this  work- 
shop. Twelve  (12)  shop  instructors  were  in  attendance. 

Another  workshop  on  Motor  Tune-Up  was  conducted  at  the  Worcester  Boys' 
Trade  High  School  with  thirteen  (13)  instructors  in  attendance. 

During  the  year  advisory  committees  for  the  local  programs  meet  at 
least  three  (3)  times  a  year  to  advise  the  local  school  authorities  on  new 
trends  and  developments  in  the  agricultural  field. 

The  State  Supervisor  of  Teacher-Training  was  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  the  F.  F.  A.  Pageant  held  at  the  Eastern  States  fccpoeition.  He  also 
assisted  In  Poultry  Judging  and  the  Tractor  Driving  Contests. 

The  State  Supervisor  is  a  member  of  the  Special  Study  Commission  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  ways  of  reorganising  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service. 


The  State  Supervisor  is  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for 
the  Worcester  County  Scteneion  Service  and  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  dub. 

Three  (3)  issuee  of  "Bay  Stater11  -  125  copies  per  issue  were  prepared 
and  edited  by  the  State  Supervisor  for  the  F.  F.  A.  Chapters. 

During  the  year  a  brochure  wee  printed  to  aid  in  recruitment  if 
Agricultural  pupils* 


The  Bureau  has  been  curtailed  in  the  number  of  professional  improve- 
ment programs,  research,  publications,  etc.,  due  to  the  lack  of  one 
on  the  State  staff.  However,  starting  September  1,  1966,  a  fell  staff 
will  be  In  operation. 
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Sufficient  funds  have  been  made  available  to  moat  departments  for 
ths  purchase  of  approvable  items  of  equipment*  to  meat  the  needs  for 
course  chan^os  or  addition  of  new  and  expanded  courses. 

asex  County  Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute  will  put  in  use 
its  new  "science  building"  for  the  opening  of  school  this  September,  and 
are  breaking  ground  for  a  Poods  Technology  and  :  ierchandieing  building* 

Oreenhouae  facilities  are  being  given  prime  consideration  for  those 
departments  not  now  having  them* 

Secondary  protysusj 

Increasing  enrollments  on  the  secondary  level  in  the  program  of 
Agricultural  Education  indicates  opportunities  for  employment.  Occupa- 
tions for  which  pupils  were  trained  are  on  the  upswing*  Becoming  estab- 
lished in  the  field  of  Ornamental  Horticulture  is  less  demanding  In  respect 
to  capital  than  in  most  other  phases  of  production  Agriculture*  Job 
opportunities  are  greater  than  the  number  of  students  available  for  the 
summer  program  of  work* 

Curriculum  changes  are  continuing  In  order  to  keep  up  with  the  training 
requirements  for  the  non-agricultural  occupations*  Qualified  teaching 
personnel  in  seme  occupational  fields  are  difficult  to  find* 

Poet-secondary  prograna 

The  County  Agricultural  Schools  are  offering  Post-High  School 
to  prepare  young  men  to  enter  careers  on  the  seni -professional  level* 
The  areas  of  instruction  are  in  Agricultural  Technology  and  Business; 
"maraental  Horticulture  j  Agricultural  iechanicsj  orestry  and  Wildlife 
Management*  Post-High  training  in  Front-  ix!  Leaders  and  Jurth  Moving 
Equipment  Is  also  being  offered  at  one  of  the  schools* 

rTOgrame  for  Adults 

Adult  program  throughout  the  State  have  been  curtailed  somewhat* 
due  to  budgetary  difficulties  in  the  County  Schools. 

Curriculum  revision  end  development 

Many  pilot  programs  from  the  Ohio  isjsearch  Center  are  being  tried 
out  and  revisions  made  where  it  is  felt  necessary  to  better  meet  the 
needs  of  the 


advisory  groups  and  local  surveys  have  indicated  areas  in  the  curri- 
culum of  some  departments  where  changes  can  be  made  and  where  more  time 
should  be  devoted* 

Bsjsj  I  rears]  i 

The  North  Ifeookfleld  department  has  increased  ite  offering  to  Include 
"Power  'techanies"  in  the  agrieultural  machinery  course  and  New  Salem 
lnetituted  training  in  the  field  of  Ornanental  horticulture.  Due  to 
obtaining  new  facilities  this  program  will  be  greatly  Increased* 
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Youth  organisations 

Kassachusetts  was  again  host  to  tha  Jew  ry.land  Leadership  Training 
-orkshop  for  tate  f  icen  of  the  P«  f*    la  the  .ational  ffice  cooperating* 
The  'tate  Supervisor  of   i'eacrer- » raining  was  coordinator  for  this  program. 
The  P«  F*  A*  was  again  rsry  active  in  the  astern  tates  x position  acti- 
rities  and  tate  Judging  contests*   ive  (£)  judging  teams  competed  on  the 
national  level  in  Kansas  City  and  .aterloo.  The  tate  Officers  of  the 
K.  K.  A.  attended  a  2-day  leadership  school  under  the  leadership  of  the 
a.3ervisor  of  teacher-Training* 

.i-crultment,  retcntica,  and  placement 

Recruitment  of  new  teaching  personnel  in  certain  specialised  fields 
nas  been  a  problem.  Now  with  increases  in  salaries  paid  and  the  security 
afforded  those  in  the  field  of  education  today,  more  qualified  individuals 
are  ma King  applications  for  approval  to  teach.  I  total  of  27  taacher  appli- 
cations were  processed  during  the  year.    tie V  en  (19)  of  the  applications 
were  approved.   ix  (6)  apprentice  teachers  were  approved.  vour  (U)  were 
placed  in  critic  teaching  centers  for  the  coming  school  year*  A  total  of 
20  students  were  enrolled  in  the  Agricultural  -ducetion  courses  conducted 
by  the  '^tate  ruoerriaor  of  Teacher-Training  at  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts during  the  year* 

<e^earch  and  studies) 

A  steady  Increase  in  the  numbers  enrolling  in  agricultural  programs 
is  evident*  urteen  hundred  twenty-nine  (li»29)  were  enrolled*  Of  this 
figure,  191  graduated  and  lli9  were  classified  as  dropouts*  The  .irooout 

ure  is  considered  to  be  ambiguous*   o  breakdown  ia  made  as  to  numbers 
transferring  to  other  scnrolnj  moving  out  of  the  area  but  continuing 
agricultural  courses  in  other  towns*  etc* 

As  in  past  years*  the  figure  remains  at  aporo>imately  3£  continuing 
their  education  beyond  the  secoucU-ry  level*  and  10$  go  into  tne  fields  of 
work  not  related  to  agriculture* 

point  activities 

The  agency  for  i nter national  Agricultural  development  -  many  foreign 
visitors  under  the  auspices  of  this  agency  were  afforded  our  hospitality j 
The  v>oil  -oservat  on  .  ervicc  -  oil  and  -ater  management  awards  are  made 
annually!  The  tate  grl cultural  .  lannjng  Com  ittee;  The  Initec  tates 
apartment  of  /vgrl  culture  Club|  Artificial*- reeders  Association;  ears 
foundation,  r'arn  achtnory  ealersi  'T:  "}  *v:  forth  Leaders h  L£j  American 
ins  ltute  of   o Deration f  l-H  *luba;  ?tate  .enartmcnt  of  priculture| 
ears  57  end it  undj  and  "tate  ?7  _V  *_•_  Foundation. 

Vro^ran  Interrretation  and  ro  otlon 

Forty  (h0)   colored  slides  were  developed  showing  outstanding  ore rams 
and  activities  of  Vocational  Agricultural  -lucation.   irtv       ■  ■  10" 
Tints  were  developed  and  sent  to  various  agricultural  denartments  shoving 
standing  highlights  of  the  annual  r.  %  A.  "onventlon*  The  'Jniversity 
of  Massachusetts  released  information  for  tate-wlde  publicity  concerning 
our  program* 


ppp 

additional  Significant  Information  and  Materials 

The  staff  of  on*  school  hu  boon  upgrading  employees  of  oltgr  parka 
in  their  are*  by  going  directly  to  the  place  of  employment.  On-the-job 
instruction  regarding  condition*  of  sodded  areas,  shrubbery,  trees  and 
conservation  practices  are  given  to  the  employees. 
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TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 
BOYS  AMI 


The  Annual  Vocational  Summer  School  Conference  was  held  at  Fitchburg 
State  College,  June  27  to  July  1,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  re- 
quired 30-clock  hours  of  professional  improvement  for  over  800  vocational 
teachers  throughout  the  State. 

The  conference  was  divided  into  several  workshops  offering  specialized 
instruction  to  teachers  representing  the  several  trades  and  occupations 
which  are  offered  in  the  state-aided  day  vocational  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  large  general  conference  at  Fitchburg,  other  work- 
shops were  conducted  in  connection  with  the  summer  school  at  the  General 
Motors  Training  Center  for  teachers  of  auto  mechanics,  auto  body  repair, 
and  a  special  course  in  major  electrical  appliance  repair  was  conducted 
for  teachers  of  electrical  subjects.  In  addition  to  the  instruction  given 
at  the  General  Motors  Training  Center  other  automotive  instructors  attended 
workshops  conducted  by  Bear  Alignment  Company,  Chrysler  Corporation  and 
Volkswagon. 

A  program  was  also  set  up  for  machine  shop  instructors  whereby  each 
machine  instructor  spent  one  day  at  P'itchburg  where  he  was  instructed  in 
the  programming  of  a  job  with  the  use  of  a  Flex-O-Writer.  He  then  took 
this  tape  to  Worcester  Industrial  Technical  Institute,  where  there  were 
3  Numerical  Control  machines  to  check  out  his  tapes  on  these  machines. 
He  spent  2  days  at  Worcester  in  the  Metals  Technical  Laboratory  where  he 
was  given  a  course  in  practical  metallurgy.  The  remaining  day  was  spent 
in  Fitchburg  exchanging  projects  and  blue  prints  made  in  each  school. 
This  meant  that  each  instructor  had  one  day  of  tape  theory,  one  day  of 
numerical  control  machines,  two  days  of  metallurgy  and  one  day  for  exchange 
of  projects. 

At  the  new  South  Shore  Regional  Vocational -Technical  School,  teachers 
of  metal  fabrication  and  welding  attended  a  workshop  involving  metal 
fabrication,  sheet  metal,  and  welding. 

The  State  Supervisor  was  responsible  for  requesting  and  conducting 
a  conference  for  cooperative  coordinators  and  placement  directors  in  con- 
junction with  the  annual  summer  conference.  Thirty-six  (36)  vocational 
coordinators  of  industrial  cooperative  orograms  were  in  attendance.  The 
theme  of  this  conference  was  "The  Multiple  Role  of  the  Coordinator  in 
Cooperative  education  Today."  The  major  purpose  of  the  conference  was 
the  establishment  cf  guidelines  fori  improvement  and  expansion  of  present 
program,  establishment  of  new  programs,  standardization  of  school  records j 
pre-employment  preparation}  program  supervision,  standardization  of  employ- 
ment application  procedures. 

Three  (3)  courses  for  prospective  leaders  to  qualify  them  to  conduct 
courses  in  Supervisory  Training  were  conducted  during  the  Fitchburg  Voca- 
tional Summer  Conference.  These  courses  included  training  leaders  for 
Supervisory  Instructor  Training,  Conference  Leadership-Techniques  of  Super- 
vision, and  Work  Simplification.  Thirty-three  (33)  teachers  enrolled  in 
these  courses. 
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The  State  Supervisor  cooperated  with  the  President's  Panel  on  High- 
way Safety  to  improve  the  established  laws  of  highway  safety,  and  attended 
meetings  called  by  the  Massachusetts  School  House  Safety  Committee  and 
the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Safety  Engineers,  He  also  attended  con- 
ferences called  by  the  committee  on  Civil  Defense  to  plan  the  use  of  man- 
power in  disaster  areas. 

The  State  Supervisor  held  conferences  with  officials  of  General  Electric 
Company  of  Lynn  concerning  an  in-plant  training  program  in  electronics- 
hydraulics  maintenance  and  repair.  This  course  proved  to  be  most  successful* 
At  the  request  of  the  Director  of  the  School  Lunch  Program,  two  courses  were 
conducted  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  by  the  Bureau  of  Vocational 
Education  for  supervisors  in  the  School  Lunch  Program.  Nineteen  (19)  super- 
visors were  enrolled  in  the  Supervisory  Instructor  Training  bourse  and 
seventeen  (17)  persons  were  enrolled  in  the  Technioues  of  Supervision  course. 
Letters  of  commendation  were  received  from  the  School  Lunch  Program  officials 
regarding  the  success  of  these  courses. 

Numerous  conferences  were  also  held  with  members  of  the  School  Committee 
who  were  interested  in  developing  and  building  vocational-technical  schools. 
This  involved  approximately  15  areas  throughout  the  Commonwealth  with  an 
estimated  value  of  $$0  million  in  construction. 

Emphasis  and  interest  has  been  particularly  strong  in  the  area  of 
regional  vocational  technical  schools,  six  of  which  are  in  the  process  of 
construction  -  the  opening  dates  extend  from  September  1966  to  September  1968, 
Nine  more  are  in  the  planning  and  developmental  stage.  The  State  Supervisor 
has  held  frequent  conferences  with  the  educational  consultants  representing 
local  and  regional  districts  together  with  architects,  superintendent- 
directors,  engineers,  and  others. 

Presently  there  are  26  state-aided  vocational  schools  that  offer  part- 
time  cooperative  training  to  students  in  trade  and  industrial  education. 
Six  new  schools  were  approved  to  conduct  cooperative  training  during  the 
year.  These  schools  will  involve  approximately  3S>0  twelfth  grade  students. 
The  following  trades  are  included  in  their  programs s  auto  body,  auto  repair, 
boatbuilding,  bricklaying,  cement  finishing,  electrical,  electronics, 
hoisting  engineer,  house  carpentry,  iron  worker,  lathing,  machine,  machine 
drafting,  metal  fabrication,  mill  carpentry,  painting  and  decorating,  plant 
maintenance,  plastering^  plumbing,  resilient  flooring,  sheet  metal,  small 
engine  repair,  and  upholstery. 

During  the  past  year,  secondary  school  programs  have  shown  evidence 
of  the  need  for  expansion.  This  expansion  could  be  tremendous  if  the  local 
school  authorities  would  be  willing  to  spend  money  for  new  construction. 
The  waiting  list  for  students  desiring  to  be  admitted  to  the  secondary 
vocational  schools  is  growing  each  year. 

At  the  three  (3)  new  regional  vocational- technical  schools  that  are 
already  in  operation,  the  enrollment  has  increased  greatly.  These  schools 
are  located  in  North  Adams  in  the  Bcrkshires,  Hanover  on  the  South  Shore, 
and  Andover.  These  schools  are  now  planning  construction  to  provide  addi- 
tional space  to  take  care  of  the  demand  for  increased  enrollment. 
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The  Greater  Lawrence  Regional  Vocational-Technical  School  opened 
in  September  1965  already  cannot  meet  the  needs  of  that  particular  area. 
This  is  one  of  the  largest  schools  in  the  Commonwealth  with  a  capacity 
of  1200  pupils.  Plans  are  already  being  discussed  for  new  construction 
of  this  school. 

Two  other  regional  vocational-technical  schools  will  open  in  Septem- 
ber 1966,  Blue  Kills  Regional  Vocational-Technical  School  located  in 
Canton,  Blackstone  Valley  Regional  Vocational -Technical  School  located 
in  Whitinsville .  Requests  for  admission  to  these  schools  already  far 
exceeds  the  capacity  for  the  first  year  enrollment. 

In  addition  to  the  industrial  technical  institutes  located  in  Spring- 
field and  Worcester,  post-secondary  programs  are  being  offered  at  the 
Charles  H.  McCann  Regional  Vocational- Technical  School  in  North  Adams, 
th«  South  Shore  Regional  Vocational-Technical  School  in  Hanover,  and  the 
Greater  Lawrence  Regional  Vocational-Technical  School  in  Andover, 

Forty-six  (Ij6)  Supervisory  Training  programs  as  indicated  below  were 
conducted  throughout  the  Commonwealth  during  the  year  for  industry,  etc. 
The  total  enrollment  was  U57  enrollees  representing  35  organizations  in 
15  localities.  These  courses  were:  Supervisory  Instructor  Training, 
Techniques  of  Suoervision,  Conference  Leadership,  Work  Simplification, 
and  Job  Methods  Training, 

At  the  request  of  the  State  Administration  and  Finance  Department 
which  includes  the  State  Personnel  Division,  courses  were  conducted  on 
leadership  development  and  administrative  personnel  in  the  following 
branches  of  the  State  Government:  Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles,  Department 
of  Kental  Health,  Department  of  Public  Works,  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
Comptrollers  Division,  Department  of  Education,  and  the  State  Hospitals, 
Four  (U)  initial  programs  were  conducted  at  Chelsea  Soldiers'  Home,  Chelsea; 
Lemuel  Shattuck  Memorial  Hospital,  Boston;  The  State  College  at  Westfield; 
and  the  State  Office  Building,  Boston. 

These  programs  were  established  to  orovide  fifty  qualified  conference 
leaders  to  continue  training  programs  for  the  Commissioner  of  Administra- 
tion and  Finance  which  would  be  given  to  approximately  It, 000  administrators. 
This  program  was  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Hducation 
in  cooperation  with  the  personnel  division. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Massachusetts  Fire  Chiefs'  Club,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Fire  Department  Instructors,  County  Fire  Department  Organiza- 
tions and  local  departments,  training  classes  and  seminars  were  conducted 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  for  firemen  in  firefighting  procedure!  and 
fire  science.  Basic  and  advance  courses  were  held  in  all  types  of  fire 
training  for  the  betterment  of  fire  safety  and  prevention  of  loss  of  life 
and  property. 

Attendance  in  these  courses  was  approxi  ately  14,000  and  participants 
came  from  281  communities  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  Instructor  Training 
courses  were  also  conducted  for  qualified  Drill  Masters  in  the  following 
centers:  five  in  Framingham,  three  in  -altham,  and  one  in  est  Bridgewater, 
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During  the  fiscal  year  1966,  1733* 300 «  was  allocated  to  Massachusetts 
for  Work  otudy  Programs.  All  of  this  money  was  spent  for  both  school  year 
and  summer  programs.  There  were  approximately  lLOQ  students  working  during 
the  school  year  and  approximately  1200  in  the  summer  programs.  These  were 
not  necessarily  the  same  students,  because  graduates  were  dropped  and 
those  accepted  for  enrollment  were  added.  Programs  had  to  be  curtailed 
because  $200,000  was  asked  on  a  reallottment  from  Washington  and  only  $96,000 
was  received.  This  program  will  suffer  tremendously  if  funds  are  cut  in 
the  1967  budget, 

Waltham  -  Shop  Study  Program  in  junior  and  senior  high  school  for 
potential  dropouts.  This  program  consists  of  3  hours  of  academic  work 
starting  at  11:00  o'clock  and  then  3  hours  of  shop  work  in  the  Vocational 
Schools  after  the  vocational  students  art  dismissed.  Pupils  are  rotated 
for  a  period  of  ten  weeks  each  in  auto,  auto  body,  carpentry,  and  welding. 

veral  of  these  boys  have  been  accepted  for  enrollment  into  the  regular 
Vocational  Program.  There  were  36  boys  enrolled  in  this  course. 

loston  -  "Technicues  of  Industry"  course  inaugurated  for  those  that 
had  either  left  school  or  were  contemplating  leaving  school.  This  course 
consisted  of  3  hours  of  related  and  academic  work  and  then  3  hours  of 
shop  course  where  the  boys  learned  something  about  a  variety  of  trades. 
The  shop  was  equipped  with  metal  lathes,  woodworking  machines,  and  equip- 
ment for  tile  setting,  electricity  and  welding.  Some  boys  are  upgraded 
so  that  they  attend  the  Cooperative  Machine  Program,  others  learn  enough 
so  that  they  become  helpers  in  the  other  trades.  There  are  15  boys  enrolled 
in  this  class.  This  course  is  held  during  the  regular  school  hours  in  the 
East  Boston  High  School. 

Worcester  -  Occupational  Preparatory  Courses  were  started  in  3  of 
the  5  junior  high  schools  for  the  potential  dropouts.  A  course  for  boys 
and  a  course  for  girls  was  held  in  each  school.  The  students  traveled 
in  a  group  through  special  academic  classes  geared  to  their  level  of 
learning.  The  last  2  periods  of  the  day  were  spent  in  shop.  There  were 
a  total  of  15  boys  and  15  girls  in  each  school.  This  made  a  total  of  90 
students  in  the  3  schools.  This  program  was  so  successful  that  it  will 
be  placed  in  the  remaining  2  junior  high  schools  this  fall.  This  will 
mean  that  every  junior  high  school  in  V.orcester  will  have  an  Occupational 
Preparatory  Course  for  potential  dropouts.  There  were  several  boys  and 
girls  from  these  programs  that  were  upgraded  so  that  they  were  accepted 
into  the  Girls'  and  Boys'  Trade  Schools  in  V/orcester. 

Northern  Berkshire  Regional  Vocational  High  School  -  South  Shore 
Regional  Vocational  TIigh  School  and  T^ntasqua  Regional  Vocational  High 
School  held  remedial  reading  courses  both  during  the  school  year  and  in 
the  summer  program  for  the  slow  learner.  There  was  a  total  of  30  students 
in  these  courses  during  the  school  year  and  U7  during  the  sum  er  months. 
These  courses  are  becoming  very  popular  because  of  the  value  to  the  students. 
Kany  more  are  planned  for  next  year.  A  detailed  report  on  the  results  of 
these  courses  is  being  prepared  by  each  community. 

Newton  -  Programs  for  the  Academic,  Socio-economic,  and  Jther  Handi- 
capped were  held  during  the  school  year  in  .lectro-f  echanical  '.devices, 
Nurses  Aid  Child  Jare,  Business  Education,  vood  Preparation.  There  were 
a  total  of  90  students  enrolled  in  these  courses.   These  courses  were  also 
held  during  the  sum:er  with  approximately  the  same  number  of  students.  A 
new  course,  landscaping  was  added  during  the  summer  with  an  enrollment  of 
20  boys. 
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Waltham  -  A  Machine  Operator  -  Entry  course  was  established  in  May 
and  is  to  run  during  the  summer.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  train 
the  boys  in  the  general  course  that  are  graduating  in  June  to  have  sale- 
able skill  to  enter  into  the  world  of  work.  Industry  in  Waltham  is  looking 
for  Machine  Operators, 

There  has  been  no  problem  in  the  recruitment  of  teachers  during  the 
paat  year.  Neither  has  there  been  any  difficulty  in  the  retention  of 
teachers.  The  greatest  difficulty  that  still  exists  in  this  state  is  the 
placement  of  teachers  due  to  the  comparatively  low  salary  offered  by  the 
local  Boards  of  Control,  -./hen  a  tradesman  who  is  now  making  £8,000  to 
$9,000  a  year  in  industry  and  is  offered  a  position  as  a  teacher  at  a 
salary  of  30500,  needless  to  say,  he  is  not  interested.  However,  this 
problem  is  gradually  being  overcome  as  the  local  school  authorities  realize 
that  they  cannot  obtain  competent  teachers  at  the  low  starting  salaries 
being  offered. 

During  the  year,  several  conferences  have  been  held  between  teacher- 
trainers  and  recommendations  will  be  made  on  the  revision  and  expansion 
of  the  present  teacher- training  course.  One  of  the  recommendations  is 
that  the  course  is  required  specifically  for  teacher-trainers  of  related 
and  technical  subjects.  Conferences  have  been  held  between  the  Director 
and  the  Assistant  Director  and  with  the  Presidents  of  teachers  colleges 
at  Fitchburg  and  orcester  to  revise  the  curriculum  for  a  B.5,  in  Educa- 
tion (Vocational  Degree),  in  order  to  include  more  courses  in  mathematics 
and  physics.  This  revision  should  take  place  during  the  coming  year, 

leven  teacher- training  courses  each  consisting  of  30  clock  hours  of 
instruction  were  conducted  in  Boston,  Essex  County,  Quincy,  Westfield  and 
Worcester,  This  program  involved  X7U  people. 

Again  this  year,  approximately  U£0  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
teacher-training  classes  were  screened  and  examined  by  personal  interview, 
a  written  test,  and  a  performance  test  to  determine  their  eligibility  for 
enrollment  in  the  teacher-training  class.  As  a  result  187  candidates 
completed  and  were  certified  for  teacher  training  Part  I,  120  clock  hours 
of  instruction.  One  hundred  fifty-one  (l£l)  candidates  completed  and 
were  certified  for  teacher  training  Part  II,  120  clock  hours  of  instruc- 
tion. After  the  completion  of  Part  II,  candidates  were  certified  as  approved 
teachers  in  a  Etate-aided  Day  Vocational  Echool,  Classes  were  conducted 
during  the  fall  and  winter  months  two  evenings  a  week  in  Andover,  Fitchburg 
State  College,  Waltham,  Westfield,  Weymouth  and  Worcester. 

The  inadequacy  of  State  personnel  continues  to  make  it  practically 
impossible  to  complete  much  needed  studies  for  the  expansion  of  Voca- 
tional Education  particularly  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 
It  is  honed  that  during  the  coming  year  monies  will  be  Drovided  to  employ 
other  qualified  supervisors  in  this  Bureau  so  that  these  studies  will  be 
made. 

The  purpose  of  this  project  was:   ! 'reparation  of  a  program  of  study 
for  the  new  school  is  a  joint  research  project  for  the  -uincy  Public  Schools 
and  the  American  Institutes  for  Research,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.  It  ia 
sponsored  by  the  U,  S.  Office  of  education  and  is  scheduled  over  a  five- 
year  period  from  its  beginning  in  April  i;65.  The  total  budget  for  five 
years  will  ap  roach  $950,000  of  which  aporoxl  .ately  one-third  represents 
locally  contributed  monies.  However,  actual  funding  will  occur  on  an  annual 
basis  in  terras  of  the  extent  of  effort  programmed  for  the  particular  fiscal 
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year.  The  staff  includes  three  full-time  research  people  from  the  American 
Institutes  for  iesearch  and  eleven  faculty  members  from  the  Quincy  Public 
Schools  who  combine  half-time  on  the  project  and  half -tinie  in  teaching. 
In  addition,  teachers  throughout  the  system  provide  special  assistance 
from  time  to  time.  A  panel  of  seven  advisors,  each  of  whom  is  a  nationally 
eminent  scholar  or  educator,  meets  several  tidies  each  year  to  provide 
t<  chnical  review  and  guidance  to  the  effort,  and  a  local  advisory  committee 
composed  of  Cuincy  businessmen  and  civic  leaders  meets  monthly  to  consider 
requirements  of  the  physical  plant  and  plan  for  graduate  placements. 

The  official  title  of  the  program  is  "Development  and  i valuation  of 
an  experimental  Curriculum  for  the  New  Qui  .cy  (Massachusetts)  Vocational- 
Technical  School."  However,  the  code  name  "Project  ABLE"  is  being  used 
as  descriptive  of  the  basic  purpose  of  the  study.  That  ourpose  is  to 
provide  every  student  not  in  the  college  preparatory  program  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  achieve  competence  in  each  of  three  areas* 

1.  skills  and  knowledges  in  a  chosen  field  of  work; 

2.  the  individual's  role  as  a  citizen} 

3.  independent  pursuit  of  self -fulfillment  and  new  learning. 

The  curriculum  for  the  new  school  is  intended  to  extend  from  the 
9th  to  the  llith  grade,  to  include  post-12th  grade  instruction  in  areas 
like  electronics,  computer  data  processing,  and  the  machine  tools  techno- 
logy. The  specific  job  families  around  which  both  the  new  school  building 
and  the  curriculum  are  being  organized  are  the  following* 

1.  Business  Education  -  Secretarial,  Clerical,  Bookkeeping,  Sales; 

2.  Computer  Data  Processing  -  Equipment  Operators,  Programmers; 

3.  lectro-Slectronics  -  Electrical  Installation,  Llectronics  Repair; 
U.   Foods  Preparation  -  Food  Service,  Food  Processing; 

5.  General  Piping  -  Plumbing,  Pipefitting  Refrigeration; 

6.  General  Woodworking  -  Carpentry,  Patbernmaking,  Boatbuilding; 

7.  Graphic  Arts  -  Printing,  'Commercial  Art,  Drafting; 

8.  Health  Occupations  -  Medical  Assistants,  Personal  Care; 

9.  ome  Economics  -  Homemaking,  Home  Services; 

10.  Petals  and  Machines  -  Sheet  Metal,  i  achinists,  Foundry; 

11.  Power  Mechanics  -  Auto  Body,  Auto  Mechanics 

Approach t  The  principal  goal  of  the  project  is  to  demonstrate  increased 
effectiveness  of  instruction  whose  content  is  based  upon  explicit  derivation 
from  analysis  of  desired  behavior  after  graduation.  Rather  than  taking  a 
total  body  of  knowledge  and  drawing  content  from  it,  curriculum  will  be 
defined  by  what  technology  and  industry  need  for  job  success.  Subordinate 
objectives  embodied  in  this  plan  are  the  follow!  gt 

1«    evelopment  of  educational  objectives.  The  intent  here  is  to 
identify  the  behaviors  which  are  desired  of  the  student  when  he  has  com- 
pleted a  particular  course  of  instruction.  Sducation  has  no  meaning  in 
the  abstract-objectives  need  to  be  stated  in  specific  operational  terras. 
Phile  emphasizing  the  vocational  area  of  educational  goals,  they  will 
include  the  development  f  individual  attitudes  toward  work,  habits  of 
work,  and  standards  of  excellence. 
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2,  'jerivaticn  of  curriculum  reouirements.  Curriculum  needs  will 
be  described  in  terras  of  topics  within  each  "subject"  and  placed  in  an 
instructional  seouence  which  takes  prerequisite  knowledges  systematically 
into  account,  Each  learning  sequence  will  be  in  the  curriculum  because 
it  must  be  there  if  the  student  is  to  be  competent  and  the  justification 
for  its  oresence  can  be  demonstrated  on  the  basis  of  relevance  to  a  voca- 
tionally oriented  educational  goal.  Project  ABLE;  by  analyzing  the  re- 
quirements of  many  jobs  within  each  of  the  eleven  broad  vocational  areas 
for  common  and  related  skills  will  provide  education  in  the  skills  and 
knowledges  which  are  common  to  a  variety  of  occupations.  This  should 
minimize  the  amount  of  "new"  training  that  might  result  from  j^b  change 

or  as  opportunities  open  up  in  related  areas  and  provide  flexibility  needed 
to  accommodate  to  changes  in  demands  of  the  technology, 

3,  description  of  needs  for  prerequisite  learning.  The  elaboration 
of  a  new  curriculum  for  the  vocational-technical  school  will  also  make 
possible  the  specification  of  prerequisite  knowledges  to  be  acquired  in 
junior  high  school  years  of  schooling,  including  the  kinds  of  student 
preparation  which  might  be  gained  in  industrial  arts  and  other  basic  areas 
of  instruction.  The  aim  will  be  to  make  possible  the  development  of  broad 
exploratory  programs  in  the  junior  high  grades  by  the  Quincy  schools, 

to  prepare  students  for  productive  educational  and  vocational  careers, 

U,   Effecting  Changes  in  student  Viewpoints.  The  new  school  with 
its  newly  designed  educational  offerings,  should  become  attractive  to 
students  of  a  variety  of  backgrounds  and  abilities,  A  most  difficult 
task  facing  any  student  and  family  is  that  of  choosing  realistic  life 
goals  and  the  educational  path  to  that  goal.  The  pressures  of  our  society 
have  been  directed  toward  college  attendance  while  the  trade  school  course 
has  been  relegated  to  second-class  status.  But  we  cannot  afford  to  allow 
even  a  small  fraction  of  the  70$  who  will  not  go  to  college  for  one  reason 
or  another,  to  leave  high  school  from  a  "general"  course  with  no  particular 
skill  or  knowledge  to  market.  The  project  includes  preparation  of  an 
organized  program  for  assessing  the  student's  abilities  and  interests, 
and  for  helping  him  and  his  family  evaluate  these  over  a  wide  range  of 
occupations.  This  will  involve  the  inservice  training  of  junior  high  school 
guidance  counselors  and  the  provision  of  materials  and  information  for 
junior  high  students, 

5.   Individualizing  Instruction,  It  has  been  demonstrated  repeatedly 
that  individuals  differ  with  respect  to  a  great  variety  of  abilities.  The 
traditional  classroom  has  not  made  sufficient  provision  for  these  individual 
differences,  but  with  increasing  frequency,  especially  at  the  elementary 
level,  schools  are  changing  to  ungraded  study  programs.  Project  ABLE 
incorporates  the  concepts  of  individualized  instruction  by  providing  a 
framework  which  will  allow  for  maximum  flexibility  of  student  progression 
through  a  course.  Learning  will  be  a  process  guided  by  the  teacher  rather 
than  forcing  facts  into  students.  A  student's  achievement  will  be  the 
standard  of  his  learning  progress  and  at  the  same  time  a  primary  source 
of  his  motivation.  The  student  is  ;;iven  a  set  of  objectives  which  tell 
him  all  the  things  he  is  expected  to  be  able  to  do  after  completing  an 
assignment.  Individual  tutoring,  small  group  discussions  among  students 
at  a  similar  stage  of  progress,  demonstrations,  and  possibly  seminars  are 
decided  upon  by  the  teacher  and  scheduled  as  needed.  The  key  feature, 
however,  is  that  students  do  the  learning  largely  on  their  own  and  student- 
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teacher  interactions  do  not  generate  into  lecture  classes.  './Tien  a  student 

completes  an  assignment  and  feels  he  is  ready  to  gc  on,  he  informs  the 

teacher  who  administers  the  appropriate  achievement  test,  scores  the  test 

ediately,  and  if  the  student  has  succeeded,  makes  another  assignment. 

6,  Student  /valuation.  Appropriately  derived  topic  objectives  will 
lead  directly  to  measures  of  student  performance.  It  is  desired  here  that 
all  "units"  of  instruction  have  performance  measures  which  are  available  to 
the  student,  to  instructors,  and  to  guidance  counselors.  These  proficiency 
tests  are  an  essential  and  integral  part  of  individualized  instruction  and 
they  will  contribute  to  making  the  student  evaluation  ^ile  a  clear  history 
of  learning  achievement.  Emphasis  in  this  testing  is  on  attainment  of 
goals,  rather  than  upon  differentiation  of  students  into  "good"  or  "bad," 
and  to  provide  directions  for  future  effort  on  the  part  of  the  student. 

7.  Program  Evaluation.  A  comprehensive  program  of  evaluation  will 
include  objective  measures  of  immediate  outcomes,  as  well  as  the  foundations 
of  technicues  for  the  later  collection  of  follow-up  data  on  educational 
outcomes  after  graduation.  Student  evaluations  will  yield  many  of  the 
basic  data  for  program  evaluation;  this  will  require  systematic  recording 
and  storing  of  indicators  of  student  experience  and  performance.  A  second 
feature  is  establishment  of  technicues  for  following  up  the  student  at 
periodic  intervals,  so  that  his  location  is  known;  this  will  make  possible 
the  obtaining  of  information  on  employment,  ,^ob  success,  career  progression 
at  intervals  after  graduation.  Systematic  information  of  this  sort  will 
constitute  the  basis  for  program  evaluation  in  terms  of  its  long  range 
effects. 

Some  .Expected  Outcomes;  The  purpose,  approach,  and  developments  of 
Project     with  reference  to  the  new  vocational-technical  school  in 
.uincy  have  been  established  to  achieve  certain  specific  ends.  Although 
the  immediate  goal  is  to  be  a  curriculum,  there  are  features  being  incor- 
porated that  deserve  separate  identification. 

The  students  of  immediate  concern  in  the  project  are  those  who  are 
not  college-bound.  Provision  must  be  made,  however,  for  those  who  may 
change  their  educational  path.  The  curriculum  is  intended  to  provide  the 
courses  needed  to  meet  in  part  the  college  entrance  requirements;  at  the 
same  time  the  curriculum  will  be  oriented  toward  the  general  vocational 
education  that  all  students  should  have  to  meet  the  demands  of  everyday 
living  in  an  increasingly  complex  technical  society.  At  the  junior  high 
school  level  there  will  be  group  instruction  on  the  world  of  work  and  its 
occupations.  This  will  be  integrated  with  a  guidance  program  working  to 

rovide  each  student  with  materials  he  needs  to  make  a  seouence  of  decisions 
narrowing  from  a  choice  of  educational  path  most  compatible  with  his 
abilities  and  interest  thru  selection  of  a  vocational  area  to  a  specific 
group  of  jobs  within  the  area.  At  the  high  school  level,  a  seouence  in 
Social  Studies  will  deal  with  the  economics  and  sociology  of  industry  and 
the  citizen  in  a  modern  society  in  relation  to  family  and  political  institu- 
tions. For  Mathematics  the  courses  will  be  aimed  at  competence  and  speed 
in  basic  operations,  progressing  to  measurement,  graphing,  and  descriptive 
geometry,  and  culminating  in  algebraic  equations  and  trigonometry.  English 
will  have  as  its  goals  providing  instruction  in  reading,  oral  and  written 
communication,  beginning  at  basic  levels  of  competence  and  progressing  to 
the  comprehension  of  technical  reports;  and  providing  appreciation  of  human 
values  in  literature,  beginning  at  points  of  interest  appropriate  to  the 
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least  "Literate"  student,  A  science  course  will  emphasize  the  functioning 
for  human  organ  systems,   lective  courses  will  be  oriented  toward  acquain- 
tance with  activities  of  a  self- fulfillment  leisure  time  nature. 

A  second  feature  which  might  be  expected  to  accrue  follows  from  the 
idea  of  general  vocational  competence.  By  means  of  the  vocational  area- 
job  description-behavior  analysis  approach  to  specification  of  course  and 
topic  objectives  stated  in  terms  of  performances  required  for  job  execution, 
it  will  be  possible  to  distinguish  the  learnable  skills  and  knowledges 
generalizable  across  several  jobs  within  an  occupational  group,  Given 
training  in  thoje  skills  and  knowledges  common  to  a  variety  of  occupations, 
the  student-graduate  should  have  a  greater  flexibility  in  shifting  with 
changes  in  industry.  There  will  be  opportunity  for  increasing  specializa- 
tion, but  it  will  be  built  upon  a  broad  base  of  more  general  competence 
within  each  vocational  area. 

« 

A  third  outcome  of  the  development  effort  will  be  a  planned  set  of 
^aded  levels  of  specific  education  within  each  area,  requiring  a  range 
of  preparation  times  designated  by  jobs  (or  job  clusters).  The  domain 
of  jobs  in  an  occupational  group  has  been  structured  to  reflect  the  progres- 
sion of  skills  inherent  in  those  jobs.  Selection  of  jobs  to  represent  the 
area  reflects  the  levels  involved  so  that  there  are  clear  points  of  demarcation 
where  a  student  can  attain  certified  competence  up  to  the  level  commensurate 
with  his  individual  abilities.  This  concept  of  multiple  exists  at  points 
equivalent  to  the  10th,  11th,  12th,  13th,  and  liith  years  of  education  is  an 
integral  part  of  Project  ABLE  and  the  Dhilosophy  of  a  specific  usable  skill 
for  each  student  when  he  leaves  full-time  school. 

The  bureau  has  cooperated  with  industries,  hospitals,  state  institutions, 
state  oersonnel  division,  K«  I.  T.,  Tufts  University,  Northeastern  University, 
Department  of  Employment  Security  Bureau  of  Labor,  Fire  Chiefs  Clubs,  Civil 
Defense,  local  School  Committees,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  trends  and 
developments  in  vocational  education  and  the  services  Vocational  Education 
can  offer  to  assist  them  in  their  various  objectives. 

As  a  result  of  the  new  legislation  this  State  now  has  an  advisory 
committee  on  the  State  level.  The  functions  of  this  committee  is  to  advise 
the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Lducation  on  the  implementation  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963.  This  council  consists  of  9  members  including 
representatives  of  industry,  business,  labor  and  management. 

The  advisory  committee  in  the  local  vocational  school  occupies  a  most 
important  place  in  the  effective  operation  of  the  vocational  school  program. 
These  committees  are  frequently  called  upon  for  advice  on  the  review  of 
courses  of  study  and  on  the  purchase  of  new  equipment. 

Private  Trade  Schools 

Under  the  Private  Trade  School  Law,  Chapter  93  of  the  Ceneral  Laws, 
amended ■   apervisory  activity  was  continued  during  the  reporting  year, 
July  1,  1965,  to  June  30,  1966,  in  the  following  categories: 

(1)  "rocessing  and  evaluation  of  applications  for  new  schools  for 
licensure. 
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(2)  Processing  and  evaluation  of  aoplications  for  annual  license 
renewals • 

(3)  Investigation  and  resolution  of  student  complaints, 

(h)     Answering  oral  and  written  inquiries  for  information  relative 
to  educational  opportunities  offered  by  both  public  and  private 
schools* 

(5)  Evaluation  and  modification  of  new  and  revised  courses  of  studies, 

(6)  Checking  and  evaluating  progress  of  enrolled  students  in  both  day 
and  evening  classes. 

The  number  of  licensed  private  trade  schools,  on  June  30,  1966,  and 
for  each  of  the  four  reporting  periods  is: 

1963  -  hi  schools 

196U  -  37  schools 

1965  -  35  schools 

1966  -  31  schools 

During  the  current  reporting  yeart 

Three  schools  were  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  licensure  of  a 
course  in  Fashion  Merchandising, 

One  school  owner  died  and  the  schools  were  not  conducted  by  the 
heirs. 

A  teacher-training  class  of  thirty  hours  duration  was  conducted  at  the 
iomerville  Vocational  Figh  School  for  private  trade  school  teachers  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education. 


Analysis  of  license  fees  received t 

31  renewal  licenses  @  $50.00  each 


$1550.00 


Several  modifications  of  existing  approved  courses  of  study  were 
evaluated  and  recommended  for  approval. 
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TRADE,  BWJ3TOIAL,  AND  HOME  8COHOKICS  ED'TCATIOH 

curls  and  womek 

The  Annual  Conference  for  vocational  homo  economics  teachers 
held  this  year  due  to  the  feet  that  one  of  the  Boat  Economics  supervisor* 
had  resigned. 

The  Annual  Spring  Conference  for  local  Directors  was  held  Hay  13  and  lb 
In  North  Andover  in  conjunction  with  the  Massachusetts  Vocational  Association 
Spring  Meeting. 

New  developments  were  presented  in  programs  in  Trade  and  Technical 
Education  for  Girls  and  Women,  as  well  as  lions  Economics  Education,  of 
Distributive  Kducation,  of  Practical  Nurse  Education  and  other  Health 
Occupations*  The  purpose  of  this  meeting  was  to  project  ideas  and  suggest 
ways  of  further  implementing  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  and  to 
outline  procedure  to  be  followed  in  attaining  end  disbursing  federal  monies. 


The  Annual  Vocational  Summer  School  Conference  for  Teachers  in 
Education  and  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  (Girls  and 
held  at  Fitohborg  State  College,  June  27  to  July  1* 

Thens  of  the  morning  sessions  was  "Occupational  Horizons'1  led  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Pesh,  Program  Specialist ,  tf.S.  Department  of  Labor,  and  Miss  Ann 
Donovan,  Program  Specialist,  M.D.T.A.,  vfcshington,  D,C.  The  Pisgjpsn  was 
planned  to  include  panel  presentations,  snail  croup  sessions  and  summaries 
and/or  generalisations  reached  by  members  of  the  small  groups. 

There  were  approximately  forty  home  economics  teachers  (both  Vocational 
and  Oeneral  oris  ^concedes)  in  attendance  at  this  week's  conference,  most  of 
whom  showed  sincere  interest  in  the  program  and  actively  participated  in  the 
group  discussions. 


A  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Committee  for  the  Springfield  Vocational 
Economies  Dspartnont  was  held  in  February  to  discuss  plans  for  redesi.:ninc 
and  renovating  the  Home  Economics  Dspartnont  to  accommodate  areas  of  train- 
ing directed  toward  occupational  employment. 

The  Advisory  Oonmittee  included! 

Supervisor  of  Hone  Economics,  Springfield  Public  Schools 

Manager,  Springfield  Day  Nursery 

9soBSsdst,  Western  Massachusetts  lectric  Company 

Nutritionist  and  Dietician,  Wesson  feraorial  Hospital 

lions  Economist,  Springfield  r;as  Light  Company 

A  review  of  present  developments  in  wags  earning  as  related  to  boss) 
economics  in  tosuactousetts,  developmental  planning  for  occupational  type 
programs  as  well  as  a  discussion  of  remodelling  plane  for  the  Vocational 
none  Economics  facilities  were  Included  in  the  agenda.  Presentations  were 
made  by  the  Assistant  Principal  of  the  Trade  Ugh  School,  the  Supervisor  of 
Springfield  'Evening  Practical  Art  Program  and  a  State  Supervisor  of  Homo 
economics  'ducatlon. 
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A  mcetinc  of  the  Advisory  Oomr ittee  for  the  Vocational  Home  seonomicG 
Department  of  Duafcury  High  School  was  hald  on  ?lay  5*  1966,  at  the  High 
School  building  in  >-ocbury,  Massachusetts.  Ths  purpose  of  this  meeting 
was  to  discuss  possibilities  of,  and  procedures  for  the  establishment  of 
occupational  type  progress  in  Hone  Econor&cs.  Members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  included  the  school  administrators,  hone  economics  teachers  and 
community  representatives. 

Advisory  Com  Ittee  members  for  the  Vocational  Home  Economics  Departnamt 
of  the  Lowell  Day  Household  Arte  School  met  on  March  1,  1966,  for  the  purpose 
of  explorino  occupational  training  opportunities  and  new  type  programs  in 
which  there  would  be  a  combination  of  health  occupations  education  and  hone 
economics  education.  With  the  introduction  of  wsgs  earning  courses  in  this 
two  year  vocational  school,  it  was  recommended  that  the  training  for  employ- 
ment take  place  at  11th  and  12th  grade  level* 

Personnel  administrators  from  Deauville,  Jelham  Manor,  Beaconoreat  and 
Town  and  Country  Ilursing  Hemes  who  were  present  at  the  meeting  expressed 
interest  and  support  in  this  new  venture. 

Similar  meetings  were  held  in  Drooklino,  Leominster,  Brockton,  Iyrm, 
Sturbridge,  Amherst,  i^amingham,  Attleboro,  llewton  and  Somerville.  Interest 
was  Indicated  in  the  various  areas  of  training  in  Food  Service,  Child  Cars, 
Retail  Sales,  Clothing  Services,  Health  Fduesfcion,  Becreation  and  Art 
Services. 


A  Stats  Supervisor  of  'lome  Economics  served  on  the  planning  s< 
for  the  Massachusetts  Hems  Economics  Workshop  on  "Working  with  Low  Incoms 
Famlllss*  conducted  at  Framinghara  State  College  on  September  23,  2U,  and 
25.  Infomatlve  tapes  and  materials  secured  at  the  January  1966  Chicago 
Conference  on  "Working  with  Low  Incoras  Fonilies"  were  shared  with  local 
educators  and  conference  participants. 

state  Supervisor  of  ;<orae  Economies  Question  was  responsible  for 
leadership  in  discussion  groups.  There  were  approximately  75  persons  in 
attendance. 

The  Stats  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics  duoation  served  as  Co-chairman 
of  the  Western  Massachusetts  Home  Economics  Association  Spring  meeting  with 
Miss  Helen  Vasnaian,  Assistant  Dean,  School  of  Home  Economics,  Ifhiversity 
of  Massachusetts.  The  meeting  was  held  at  Vfestfisld  State  College  on 
April  2,  1966, 

A  presentation  was  given  of  the  "Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 
its  Implications  for  Horns  "conomics".  Steps  in  establishing  wage  earning 
programs  in  hens  economics  were  outlined.  Vocational  Home  Economics 
instructors  responsible  for  establishing  and  conducting  successful  occupa- 
tion-type pronrams  in  Food  Service,  Cooperative  Clothing  and  Child  Cars, 
gave  interesting  and  Informative  reports. 

The  State  Supervieor  of  Home  Economics  tfducation  attended  the  Federally- 
sponsored  Vocational  and  Technical  jducation  Bstdonal  Conference  held  in 
Boston  from  'torch  8-11.  The  staff  members  of  ths  Vocational  Bureau  of  the 
Department  of  ducat ion  in  the  Hew  iiigland  States  were  represented  at  all 
meetings.  Information  gained  from  these  meetings  has  been  related  to  other 
educators  throughout  the  State  by  means  of  area  meetings  as  well  as  direct 
implementation  within  speolfic  school  communities. 
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During  the  Home  conomiea  Group  neotinc,  t!»  State  Supervisor  of  Hani 
jtoonomics  Tduoation  gave  a  report  of  existing  program*  In  Massachusetts 
which  are  preparing  individual*  for  occupations  using  ftoas  Btonaedes 
knowledge  and  skills. 

The  State  Supervisor  of  Hone  Economics  Vacation  participated  in  tl» 
National  Clinic  for  State  Supervisor*  of  Ucbqb  conocd.ce  Education  oonducted 
at  the  Palmer  Ifouse,  Chicago,  January  17  to  20.  The  purpose*  of  the  neetiflg 
wsrst 

a.  To  consider  the  leadership  role  of  stats  supervisory  staff  In  the 
development  of  quality  programs  in  homo  economic*  for  hossmsHng  and 
for  occupational  training* 

b.  To  identify  current  and  future  needs  in  promoting  and  developing  hesjs 
economies  occupational  programs* 

c.  To  consider  ways  to  extend  the  services  of  hone  economies  education  in 
urban  areas  and  to  special  group*. 

The  State  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics  Education  served  on  a  panel 
whose  responsibility  it  was  to  discus*  the  contribution  of  home  econo-  des 
education  to  the  total  vocational  education  program. 

4eteriala  and  Idea*  gained  at  this  conference  have  been  shared  with 
vocational  educators  throughout  the  State  in  conferences  and  group  meeting* • 


A  Home  Fcoooraics  curriculum  guide  developed  during  a  three  week 
of  curriculum  revision  in  the  summer  of  1?6£  at  Fitchburg  Stats  Collage  is 
still  in  the  process  of  refinement.  Subjoct  natter  committees  net  to 
develop  the  main  body  of  the  guide  for  each  area  of  content.  Each  comiittss 
consisted  of  general  hems  economics  teachers,  vocational  hone  economies 
teachers  and  college*  or  university  subject  natter  specialists.  The  Stats 
Supervisor  of  'tame  Fconojnics  served  a*  consultant  for  th*  group.  Th* 
concept*  of  behaviorial  goals  which  generalised  their  essential  1< 
have  been  formulated.  Additional  development  in  the  area  ie  necessary 
before  the  materials  are  ready  for  publication. 


Department  of  Audio-Visual  Aids  cooperated  effectively  in 
available  to  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education  materials  for  use  at  the 
Western  Massachusetts  Hess  Economics  Association  meeting. 


School  accreditation  -  the  General  rIono  Seonomlo*  teachers  were  invited 
to  participats  in  th*  Summer  workshops. 

As  forraorly,  the  State  Supervisor  of  I  Jams  Economic*  he*  worked  closely 
with  th*  Division  of  Teacher  Certification  and  Placement  in  connection  with 
the  approval  of  itaoo  Economic*  teachers  for  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools. 

The  new  'fame  Boononioe-Scienoe  Building  continue*  to  provide  very 
adequate  facilities  for  teacher-training.      .  cation  la:  orn'.oiy  **j  fc***l 
u*ed  extensively  for  demonstration  lessons  and  for  the  development  of  single 
period  foods  das*  materials •  reproducing  teaching  material*  ha*  been 
facilitated  with  the  equipment  available. 

Construction  of  a  new  library  and  audio-visual  center  is  expected  to 
begin  this  fall. 
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During  the  past  year,  there  has  been  no  dofinite  expansion  in  the  lions 
F.oonomles  program  offered  tn  the  publie  high  school.  It  has  been  evident, 
however,  that  the  enrollment  has  Increased  in  certain  sections  of  the  State. 
This  was  brought  about  by  the  motivating  force  of  changing  the  concept  of 
home  eeoncnios  specifically  for  the  hcmeraatasr  to  home  economics  in  the 
field  of  usee  ©amine  occupations.  There  has  boon  no  change  in  the  number 
of  all-day  hone  economies  schools  in  operation  In  the  past  year. 

The  pilot  procrams  that  ware  established  at  the  David  Hale  Fanning 
High  School  in  \  Worcester  have  proved  to  be  quite  sucooesful.  An 
.on  of  this  particular  type  of  program  le  confidently  expected  during 
the  oosdng  year. 

Inquiries  were  received  from  Brooklino,  Leominster,  Brockton,  If/im, 
Sturbridge,  Amherst,  rramingham,  Attleboro,  Newton,  and  Somerville  for 
starting  new  wage  oarnlng  and  food  service  and  cltLld  development  procrans. 
Most  of  these  proerams  are  expected  to  be  in  operation  during  the  coning 
school  year. 

The  Future  Ttoneiiakers  of  America  showed  considerable  growth  this  7**r 
with  six  new  chapters  affiliated  and  an  increase  of  2&  new  members. 

Several  schools  have  expressed  interest  In  starting  chapters. 
Materials  have  been  sent  to  many  home  economics  teachers  and  invitations 
to  attend  stata  asetings  were  well  received.  Tlirough  cooperation  with 
city  supervisors  plans  are  being  formulated  to  speak  to  three  large  groups 
of  home  economics  teachers. 

The  Fell  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Future  IJonamakers  of  America  was 
held  at  the  new  ^eynouth  Senior  High  School,  Weymouth,  Massachusetts,  on 
November  U,  1965*  Attendance  at  the  meeting  was  excellent. 

The  orogran  responsibilities  were  shared  by  affiliated  chapters*  The 
theme  of  the  meeting  was  "Manners  and  'torals  *fetter".  The  highlight  of  the 
program  was  a  question  and  answer  program  moderated  by  a  state  officer  with 
a  young  college  nan  answering  the  questions.  Tills  same  young  man  had  been 
on  the  program  at  the  National  FHA  meeting  the  previous  July. 

Several  xecutive  Board  meetings  were  i»ld  at  the  State  College  during 
the  year.  This  enabled  the  new  State  Adviser  to  meet  the  state  officers 
and  their  advisers  and  become  better  acquainted  with  the  goals  and  objectives 
of  the  orcanisation.  Programs,  problems  and  suggestions  were  discussed  and 
organised,  for  presentation  to  the  total  Membership  at  State  meetings. 


The  Spring  fleeting  was  held  at  the  State  College  at  Fremingham, 
Ifessaohusetts,  on  April  29-30,  1966.  The  than*  of  this  meeting  was 
"Tour  Manners  Are  Showing".  Flection  of  new  stats  of  fleers  was  held  during 
the  morning  session.  The  highlight  of  the  afternoon  session  was  a  fny 
interestlnc  illustrated  lecture  on  "Foods  of  the  f>paoe  Age"  by  Ifrs.  Mary 
Klioka  of  the  Tlatlck  Laboratories.  The  Iris  were  able  to  sample  some  of 
ths  foods  developed. 

Hare  horns  economics  teachers  who  had  been  invited  attended  than  at  the 
fall  meeting* 
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The  21st  National  Meeting  of  the  Future  Homeaakers  of  America  was  held 
in  St,  Louis,  'iissouri,  July  13  -  16,  1966.  Seven  delegates,  one  Chapter 
Adviser  and  the  State  Adviser  were  in  attendance. 

Dr.  Wayne  0*  Reed,  Associate  Commissioner  for  Federe l-3tate  relations, 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  made  the  keynote  address  at  the  opening  session 
Wednesday  night  speaking  on  the  conference  theme  "21  Tears  -  Foundation  for 
Progress" • 

Recruitment  has  been  handled  by  college  faculty  speaking  at  Career 
Days,  College  Nights,  etc.  Applications  exceed  space  so  that  recruitment 
is  not  as  vital  as  in  the  past.  It  is  recommended  that  school  groups  visit 
the  campus  in  order  to  get  a  better  concept  of  the  total  facilities. 

These  visits  have  occurred  on  a  regular  school  day  in  order  to  present 
an  actual  picture  of  the  academic  program. 

Because  of  the  higher  entrance  requirements,  a  fine  calibre  of 
student  is  being  admitted.  Personal  interviews  are  still  mandatory. 
Several  Saturdays  during  the  college  year  are  planned  for  group  interviews, 
tours,  and  a  question  period  with  a  college  faculty  member. 

Individual  conferences  as  well  as  group  discussions  were  held  through- 
out the  year  on  the  educational  offerings  and  professional  opportunities  in 
vocational  education. 

This  is  the  second  year  Vocational  ilome  Economics  students  have  elected 
their  major  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year.  There  has  been  a  continued 
increase  in  students  electing  Vocational  Some  Economics.  Also,  transferring 
and  changing  majors  has  been  cut  to  a  minimum.  Here  certified  teachers  for 
Vocational  programs  will  be  available. 

The  student  teaching  experience  has  been  strengthened  due  to  the  fact 
thnt  by  changing  this  experience  to  the  senior  year,  the  students  have  one 
extra  semester  on  campus. 

The  five  day  week  was  initiated  this  year  so  that  more  continuity  of 
teaching  was  possible  in  each  center.  Two  seminars  have  been  conducted 
each  teaching  quarter.  This  has  proved  so  successful  that  it  will  be 
continued  this  year.  Conference  time  has  been  allotted  for  individual 
probli 


All  cooperating  teachers  were  invited  on  campus  for  a  tea  and  exchange 
of  ideas. 

The  Home  Economics  curriculum  has  been  revamped,  particularly  the 
content  of  educational  courses. 

Principles  of  teaching  has  been  up-dated.  Continuous  evaluation  of 
methods  and  materials  has  been  carried  on  extensively. 

Due  to  the  resignation  of  one  of  the  two  supervisors  of  home  economics 
which  aggravated  the  serious  condition  which  existed  during  the  previous 
year  whereby  a  new  supervisor  was  employed  for  one  year  only  but  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  in  New  York  State,  there  was  no  time  to  devote  to  research 
and  studies.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  lone  supervisor  could  not  keep  up 
with  the  demands  of  the  program  with  the  result  that  certain  aspects  of 
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supervision  and  research  suffered. 

Excellent  cooperation  was  obtained  with  other  supervisors  in  the 
Bureau  with  responsibility  in  Health  Occupations,  Distributive  Occupations, 
Adult  Homemaking  Education,  Trade  and  Industrial  Education,  and  M.D.T.A. 
programs • 

The  State  Supervisor  has  cooperated  closely  with  the  Division  of 
Employment  Security,  the  Bureau  of  Teacher  Certification  and  Placement 
in  the  rating  of  candidates  for  teaching  positions,  also  with  the 
Massachusetts  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  local  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
certain  service  organizations.  The  State  Supervisor  has  visited  hospitals 
and  industries  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  relating  to  wage- 
earning  occupations  for  pupils  who  have  had  specific  training  in  home 
economics. 

The  State  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics  worked  closely  with  the  State 
Supervisor  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  in  establishing  programs  for 
socio-economic  deprived  youth  in  Newton  and  Worcester.  These  programs  have 
shown  possibility  in  the  training  of  simple  occupations  from  which  this 
type  of  youth  may  obtain  more  profitable  employment. 

Requests  have  been  received  from  the  city  of  Brockton  for  the 
establishment  of  this  type  of  program  for  the  coming  school  year. 

Adult  Homemaking  and  Craft 

The  State  Supervisor  has  the  responsibility  of  anticipating  needs  and 
of  responding  to  requests  for  Professional  Improvement  for  teachers  of 
Adult  Homemaking.  Each  teacher  is  required  to  do  30  clock  hours  of  such 
improvement  each  year.  The  purpose  is  to  keep  teachers  currently  informed 
on  up-to-date  research  in  their  respective  fields,  to  keep  them  aware  of  the 
value  of  art  in  the  realm  of  homemaking,  to  alert  them  to  the  changing  socio- 
economic background  of  the  society  in  which  they  work,  and  to  give  them 
increased  skill  in  methods  of  teaching. 

To  this  end,  workshops  were  set  up  in  geographic  areas  most  needing 
this  service  as  follows! 

Soraervillet  Alterations  of  reader-made  garments.  This 
workshop  was  geared  to  teachers  who  may  in  turn  train 
homemakers  for  wage  earning.  This  is  a  skill  which  may 
be  practiced  in  the  home  when  family  responsibilities 
make  it  inadvisable  for  the  homemaker  to  stay  away  from 
home  to  work  in  industry. 

Springfield i  About  fifty  (50)  teachers  of  clothing  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state  participated  in  two  (2)  workshops. 
One  group  of  those  who  teach  basic  and  intermediate  clothing 
and  the  second  for  those  teaching  advanced  and  tailoring. 
Each  member  practiced  construction  techniques  suitable  to 
each  level  of  learning.  Curriculum  guides  were  prepared  and 
revised  for  each  level. 


• 


Annual  Vocational  Conference  et  State  College  Pltehburgi 


It  the  Annua:  Vocational  Conference,  toe  purpose  has  been  to 
stress  iGthods  of  teaching,  to  review  current  skills  and 
knowledge,  to  update  teachers  on  new  trends  and  develo  :ente 
as  they  affect  the  adult  homemaJdng  field. 

The  Nutritionist  fro*  the  feeeachusette  tteTart^ent  of  Public  Health 
works  with  teachers  of  Foods  In  adult  classes.  New  resource  material  in 
the  field  of  nutrition  are  wde  available.  This  includes  Consumer  Education 
and  instruction  in  economical  purchasing  of  food  for  the  homsmaker. 
Representativee  from  orees  pattern  manufacturers,  food  eoapenios,  city 
department  stores,  shaping  centers,  yarn  manufacturers,  woolen  mills, 
public  utilities  and  interior  decorators  discussed  their  respective  areas 
atmrious  teachers'  meetings  and  conferences . 


the  State  Supervisor  of  adult  homemaking  was  invited  to  attend  local 
school  committee  meetings  and  advisory  committee  meet  Inge,  to  discuss 
organization  of  new  programs  as  well  as  expansion  and  revision  of  existing 
programs.  Other  visits  were  mads  by  the  state  supervisor  on  invl'  v.ion  free 
those  communities  interested  in  establishing  or  re-establishing  a  program  of 
adult  homemsMng.  During  these  coherences  st  the  local  level,  the 
supervisor  discussed  with  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  the  approval  factors 
which  must  be  met  before  the  program  can  be  recommended  for  reimberwejuent. 
At  this  tine,  facilities  see  inspected,  equipment  checked  and  in  many 
inetancee  t  esc  her  candidates  interviewed. 


The  State  Supervisor  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Consumer 
Association.  Its  par  pose  is  to  cooperate  with  the  Governor1  s  Consumer 
Oouncil  in  following  up  end  endorsing  legislation  as  it  affects  the 
consumer,  and  to  inter-wet  legislation  and  its  implications  to  homemakers. 

The  State  Supervisor  is  on  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Massachusetts 
dome  Economics  Association,  representing  state  service.  The  function  of 
this  office  is  to  interpret  to  the  members  of  the  Association  the  various 
services  which  the  state  provides  on  the  etate  level.  This  includes  the 
nutritionists  for  the  Department  of  Public  Health,  dietitians  at  the 
several  state  institutions,  instructors  at  the  college  level,  service  to 
teachere  in  day  school  Bene  Beononics  and  op ortunities  for  adults. 


The  State  Supervisor  continues  each  year  to  cooperate  with  the  United 
Community  Servicee  of  Greater  Boston  in  the  conducting  of  the  60  plus 
program.  This  is  held  at  Horticultural  Hall  in  Boston,  and  is  attended  by 
about  £,000  senior  citizens,  coming  on  foot,  by  public  transportation  and 
by  chartered  bus  from  90  communities  of  Greater  Boston.  The  State  Supervisor 
was  responsible  for  the  planning,  preparation  end  supervision  of  75 
dsmonstrations  over  an  6  hour  period. 


lbs  State  Supervisor  has  been  President  during  this  year  of  the 
Framingha^  Club  which  meets  four  times  each  season.  One  of  the  major 
projects  of  the  group  is  to  provide  a  scholarship  program  for 
State  College. 

The  State  Supervisor  represente  the  Department  of  Iduotion  on  the  New 
Bhgland  Craft  Council. 
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The  state  Suporviaor  attended  the  workshop  on  working  with  low  Incoms 
familiea.  Thia  was  conducted  at  State  College,  Framlnghem  and  waa  attended 
by  about  200  "tone  conomiste,  welfare  worlcers,  Social  Service  Peraonnel  and 
repreacntativee  from  the  low  income  families  thenaelves,  reaiding  in  public 
and  other  housing,  Anong  the  conclusions  drawn  at  the  meting  were  that 
thare  were  nany  opportunitiea  for  Hone  Sconondste  to  help  the  low  inoone 
family  to  halp  itself j  that  there  is  a  place  for  a  Hone  Economist  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare j  that  conversely  the  Home  aconomiet  could  use) 
the  Welfare  worker  and  Social  Service  worker  to  underatand  the  needs  of  the 
low  incona  family  and  the  aocial  conditions  which  reeult  in  the  low  incono. 


The  State  Supervisor  conducts  at  least  three  all-day  conferencea  with 
teacher-trainers  for  adult  homemaking  throughout  the  year.  The  Teacher 
Training  outline  is  revised  and  brought  up-to-date  in  accordance  with  new 
developments  in  the  field  of  education  and  legislation. 

Candidates  for  teachera  in  adult  homemakinc  pwa/ssai  are  occasionally 
found  to  be  deficient  in  the  required  educational  background.  These) 
candidates  are  encouraged  to  complete  their  high  school  education  and  are 
referred  to  the  State  High  School  Equivalency  Program  in  the  Bureau  of 
University  Extension,  Many  eandidatee  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  resume  t'oir  education  and  the  majority  of  those  making  application  are 
successful  in  receiving  a  high  achool  equivalency  certificate. 

The  State  Supervisor  cooperates  in  evaluating  work  experience  toward 
high  school  credit.  As  a  result  of  this  first  hand  contact  with  education 
in  many  years,  sons  teachera  are  inspired  to  continue  with  their  own 
interrupted  education  and  go  on  for  colic;?©  credit.  The  State  Supervisor 
encourages  these  and  guides  them  in  their  choice  of  curriculum. 

Aa  a  condition  of  State  approval,  all  teaclisrs  must  auccessfully 
complete  the  required  60-clock  hour  teaclier-training  course.  This  course) 
is  offered  in  conjunction  with  the  Annual  Vocational  Summer  School  at 
Fltchburg  State  College.  During  the  school  year  it  is  also  offered  during 
the  evenings  at  strategic  locations  throughout  the  State  when  the  need 
ariees,  i.e.,  Cape  Cod  and  the  fterkahires.  Such  coureea  are  aleo  conducted 
in  the  evening  in  t?w  Boston  area  during  tl»  year* 


Throughout  the  Commonwealth  there  are  132  cornunitiea  with  active 
programs  or  with  preliminary  organisation  plans  under  way,  (136  in  operation 
16  under  adviBcnent). 


Apprcadmstely  39,000  adult  homemakers  attend  these  claasea  which  are 
taught  by  l»Hbj»  instruetora. 

Because  of  the  low  aalariee  offered  for  the  poaition  of  State 
Supervisor,  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education  has  been  unable  to  employ  a 
qualified  replacement  for  the  supervisor  who  retired  a  few  years  ago. 
Therefore,  it  lias  been  practically  impossible  to  devote  any  time  to 
curriculum  revision  and  development. 

Prograns  to  prepare  henemi leers  for  wags-earning  were  piloted  in  Practical 
Henemakinc,  Vardrooe  Maintenance,  and  catering  for  Homenskera. 
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There  has  been  no  real  problem  in  the  recruitment  of  teachers  for 
Adult  Howemaklng  Classes •  Usually  when  a  qualified  teacher  is  employed, 
she  remains  in  this  employment  for  a  number  of  years  so  that  the  turnover 
of  teachers  is  never  too  great.  Because  of  teacher-training  courses  being 
offered  during  the  fall  and  winter  months  and  at  Fltchburg  during  the 
there  has  always  been  an  adequate  supnly  of  qualified  candidates  available 
for  employ  lont  by  the  local  Boards  of  Control.  Inasmuch  as  this  type  of 
work  is  of  a  part-time  nature,  many  qualified  homemakers  are  interested  in 
receiving  some  added  remuneration  to  supplement  the  family  income. 

Teacher-training  courses  were  conducted  in  the  following  centers: 
Barnstable  (30  clock  hours),  Canton  (60  clock  hours),  Springfield  (30  clock 
hours),  Waltham  (6o  clock  hours),  and  Fitchburg  State  College  (60  clock 
hours). 


PRACTICAL  NURSE  EDUCATION 

OTHER  HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS 

The  Senior  Supervisor  acted  as  a  coordinator  for  a  national  con- 
ference conducted  by  the  Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical  education 
at  the  Ohio  State  University,  This  conference  took  place  in  Chicago, 
July  11  -  lh,  1966,  and  was  mainly  concerned  with  developing  the 
philosophy  and  function  of  a  center  for  health  occupations  education. 

In  addition  to  these  conferences,  the  supervisors  attended  as  many 
local  advisory  committee  meetings  as  possible.  At  these  meetings  the 
supervisors  described  the  current  developments  in  practical  nurse  educa- 
tion, other  health  occupations  and  attempted  to  assist  with  solutions 
of  local  problems.   ncouragement  was  offered  to  each  group  to  continue 
needed  expansions  of  practical  nurse  programs  and  to  develop  other  health 
occupations  training  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community.  The  reactions 
from  the  local  advisory  group  often  indicate  areas  of  need  which  are 
considered  either  in  conferences  with  nurse  coordinators,  or  at  various 
faculty  meetings.  New  interest  in  nurse  aide  and  home  health  aide  pro- 
grams is  evident. 

Other  groups  with  whom  the  supervisors  have  met  are  as  follows t 
Regional  Planning  Committees  have  Joint  Conference  with  representatives 
of  Massachusetts  Public  Health  Department;  School  Committees,  Welfare 
Departments  (local  and  State)}  Board  of  Registration  in  Nursing}  Superin- 
tendents -  conferences  -sually  individual}  Massachusetts  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation -  conferences  as  requested}  Guidance  Ocnferences}  Boston  College 
School  of  Nursing  -  Master's  students}  Boston  University  -  Master's 
students}  Professional  Improvement  Conference  -  staff}  and  Local  Directors' 
Conference  -  speaker  on  panels. 

The  Supervisor  is  working  with  the  Medical  Sub-Committee  (Health 
Career  Committee)  for  Human  Rights,  ODWIN  (Open  Doors  Wide  in  Nursing) 
Committee,  and  Upward  Bound  programs  in  the  Greater  Boston  area.  The 
major  focus  of  these  conferences  and  meetings  is  to  plan  and  develop 
methods  of  approach  in  order  to  facilitate  a  meaningful  exposure  to  health 
careers  to  the  deprived  youth  within  the  Boston  area.  The  supervisor 
spoke  on  Health  Occupations  training  programs  to  approximately  UO  secondary 
school  students. 

Materials,  course  outlines,  obtained  from  the  1965  Curriculum  Research 
Study  group  were  reviewed  and  compiled  by  the  state  supervisors.  Our  main 
objective  is  to  publish  a  State  Guide  for  practical  nurse  education.  At 
the  present  time  this  compilation  of  curriculum  materials  is  to  be  edited 
by  a  curriculum  consultant. 

Specific  programs  such  as  that  for  preparation  of  Inhalation  Therapists 
were  written  for  the  first  time.  Such  curriculum  content  is  for  the  use 
of  teachers  and  students  rather  than  widespread  publication.  Suoorvisors 
reviewed  and  commented  on  this  curriculum. 

As  is  customary,  the  professional  improvement  conference  for  faculty 
in  practical  nurse  education  and  other  health  training  programs  was  offered 
during  the  annual  summer  conference,  conducted  yearly  during  the  last  week 
of  June  with  twenty-seven  (27)  participants.  Incidental  inservice  education 
was  offered  on  all  supervisory  visits  to  faculty  members  in  the  practical 
nurse  programs  and  other  health  occupations  training  programs. 
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The  major  inservice  education  effort  was  at  the  Professional  Improve- 
ment Conference  in  Fitchburg,  June  1966.  At  this  time  consultants  and 
resource  personnel  from  the  New  York  National  League  for  Nursing,  panels 
of  teachers  from  vocational  and  other  schools  or  universities,  and  other 
health  educators  participated  by  presenting  material  dealing  with  curri- 
culum revisions  and  the  amount  of  progress  made  in  this  direction.  Field 
trips  to  Fort  Devens  and  Educational  Services,  Inc.,  demonstrated  other 
teaching  methods. 

Teacher-training  is  offered  annually  at  the  Fitchburg  State  College. 
The  present  plan  for  the  home  economics  teachers  and  the  new  instructors 
in  health  fields  for  the  60  clock  hour  teacher-training  is  very  successful, 
thus  far.  Revisions  in  the  program  are  currently  contemplated.  Regional 
training  centers  might  prove  more  adequate  for  State  wide  needs.  At 
present  housing  is  inferior  at  Fitchburg  State  College. 

There  are  seventeen  (17)  post-secondary  preparatory  programs  of 
practical  nurse  education  established  under  the  auspices  of  vocational 
education  in  Massachusetts.  These  programs  are  centered  in  the  vocational 
schools  of  the  state,  with  geographical  distribution  to  provide  easy 
access  for  commuting  students.  All  utilize  local  hospital  facilities. 
In  addition,  the  newer  programs  obtain  clinical  experience  for  students 
in  approved  geriatric  and  chronic  disease  units.  Curriculum  changes  and 
revision  continues  in  all  programs.  The  twelve  month  pilot  program  con- 
tinues to  progress.  A  method  of  evaluation  is  in  the  developmental  stages. 
. e  hope  to  have  a  report  on  this  twelve  month  program  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  total  number  of  programs  includes  the  five  conducted  under  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  funds.  The  results  of  the  licensure 
examinations  indicates  that  out  of  31  graduating  from  various  schools,  the 
vocationally  funded  programs  rank  from  approximately  first  to  sixteenth 
in  the  state. 

Some  of  the  programs  continue  to  admit  two  cl;  sses  a  year.  Because 
of  the  implementation  of  the  curriculum  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Regis- 
tration in  Nursing  increasing  work  loads,  adequate  clinical  supervision, 
and  lack  of  faculty,  some  of  these  programs  admit  only  one  class  a  year, 
with  stronger  intergrated  class  and  clinical  experience. 

The  national  trend  toward  younger  students  is  reflected  in  all  of 
the  classes.  Many  candidates  are  entering  the  oeptember  class  following 
their  graduation  from  high  school. 

Enrollment  appears  to  be  on  the  increase  and  requests  for  programs 
are  in  abundance.  Despite  these  changes  a  continuous  recruitment  campaign 
and  good  publicity  programs  are  necessary  especially  in  more  isolated 
areas  and  in  newer  programs. 

Plans  are  developing  for  three  more  schools  of  practical  nurse  educa- 
tion utilizing  KDTA  funds.  These  will  be  located  in  Walthara,  guincy,  and 

ramingham.  There  is  a  constant  struggle  to  locate  qualified  personnel 
for  instruction  in  the  Health  Occupations. 
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Other  Health  Occupations  -  At  the  present  tine  in  Massachusetts, 
there  are  five  dental  assistant  programs,  nine  ;ionths  in  length,  on  a 
post-high  school  level}  one  in  Springfield,  North  Adams,  Boston,  Worcester, 
and  one  at  Northeastern  School  of  Continuing  Education  in  Poston.  The 
latter  three  are  funded  from  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act. 

There  are  three  surgical  assistant  programs;  one  in  Springfield, 
another  in  Worcester,  and  a  third  in  North  Adams.  The  program  consists 
of  a  combination  of  class  and  operating  room  experience  and  is  approxi- 
mately nine  months  in  length  including  the  internship  period. 

There  are  two  medical  laboratory  assistant  programs,  one  is  ten 
months  and  the  other  is  fifteen  months  in  length,  one  in  Springfield  and 
one  at  Northeastern  University  under  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  funds.  The  program  consists  of  a  combination  cf  class  and  laboratory 
experience,  including  the  externship  period. 

There  is  a  physical  therapy  assistant  program  in  Springfield.  This 
is  a  nine  month  program  that  includes  the  internship  period. 

There  are  two  medical  assistants  programs,  nine  months  in  length, 
one  in  Springfield  and  the  other  in  North  Adams. 

There  is  a  Pilot  Study  Program  for  Inhalation  Therapists  in  Springfield. 
This  is  a  nine  month  program  and  three  students  have  successfully  completed 
the  program  this  year. 

The  evening  trade  extension  programs  for  Licensed  Practical  Nursing 
have  continued  in  some  of  the  more  active  centers.  These  include  Spring- 
field and  Worcester.  These  programs  are  of  great  assistance  in  upgrading 
the  practice  of  those  already  licensed. 

The  dental  assistants  had  evening  extension  courses  conducted  in 
Springfield  and  Worcester. 

Much  time  and  effort  has  been  and  will  be  spent  in  the  various  pro- 
grams in  local  curriculum  changes.  Curriculum  outlines  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  basic  guide  for  Practical  Nurse  Education  obtained  from  the 
1965  Curriculum  Research  Group  Study  were  compiled  and  now  are  to  be  edited 
by  a  curriculum  consultant. 

The  problem  of  recruitment  of  qualified  nurse  instructors  become  more 
acute  as  the  number  and  size  of  programs  increases.  In  endeavoring  to 
open  new  sect'-ons,  it  is  particularly  difficult  to  maintain  the  same  stan- 
dards for  qualifications  of  instructors.  Colleges  and  universities  are 
contacted,  the  Placement  and  Counseling  Office  of  I Massachusetts  Nurses 
Association  and  Individual  Referrals  are  accepted.  This  grows  more  acute 
yearly. 

All  candidates  for  teaching  positions  are  interviewed  personally  and 
emphasis  is  placed  on  locating  nurses  who  are  sincerely  interested  in 
practical  nurse  education,  as  well  as  those  who  have  the  proper  academic 
and  professional  background. 
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There  are  no  formal  research  studies  being  conducted  at  present. 
Nurse  faculty  members  of  local  orograms  constantly  evaluate  the  on-going 
curricula  and  are  revising  plans  in  keeping  with  the  findings.  The 
usual  five  year  follow-up  studies  are  maintained  regarding  the  licensed 
practical  nurses.  Therefore,  the  faculty  members  of  the  programs  are 
aware  of  the  stability  and  general  work  performance  of  the  graduates. 
Results  in  licensure  examinations  are  also  studied  in  evaluation  of  programs. 
The  Massachusetts  Board  of  Registration  lias  submitted  a  report  of  Candidate 
attainment  study  in  the  Practical  AffN  Licensure  I  xami nations,  Form  365, 
This  study  was  to  determine  achievement  in  the  areas  of 

(1)  The  ■ Why"  of  nursing  including  the  purposes  of  nursing  proce- 
dures and  reasons  for  measures  used, 

(2)  The  "What  and  How  To  Do"  of  nursing  including  the  selection  of 
measures  in  terms  of  the  specific  needs  of  patients,  exclusive 
of  psychological  aspects. 

Formal  research  is  limited  by  the  scarcity  of  personnel  who  are 
adequately  prepared  for  such  activity.  The  number  of  nurses  who  possess 
adequate  educational  preparation  is  very  small  in  Massachusetts, 

In  addition,  present  personnel  are  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  developing  and  conducting  new  programs,  plus  expanding  and  ii  proving 
on-going  programs.  This  responsibility  leaves  little,  if  any,  time  for 
the  thought  of  activity  of  sound  research. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  basic  research  in  the  area  of  transfer  of 
learning  by  students  in  order  to  truly  evaluate  the  content  and  length 
of  time  needed  in  the  program}  also,  to  continue  research  on  factors  which 
lead  to  success  in  practical  nursing,  A  better  evaluation  of  the  various 
pre-nursing  aptitude  tests  currently  available  is  necessary. 

The  total  Practical  Nurse  programs  is  17 J  Other  Health  Occupations  - 
Dental  Assistant,  5|  Kedical  Assistant,  2j  Surgical  Assistant,  2;  Medical 
Laboratory  Assistant,  2j  and  Physical  Therapy  Assistant,  1,  Enrollment 
for  the  day  and  evening  courses  totaled  112li.  Five  hundred  and  one 
graduated  from  these  programs.  Holding  oower  is  approximately  80£» 

The  nursing  home  owners,  hospital  administrators,  members  of  the 
Physical  Therapy  Association,  individuals  from  the  occupational  Therapy 
units  in  Public  Health  have  all  conferred  with  supervisors  in  the  Bureau 
of  Vocational  Education  during  the  year. 

A  major  portion  of  the  Senior  Supervisor's  time  is  devoted  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Practical  Nursing  Program  and  Training  for  Other 
Health  occupations  to  other  professional  groups  and  the  lay  public. 

In  a  ddition,  both  Supervisors  have  spoken  at  various  meetings  of 
Advisory  Committees,  Regional  School  Committees,  Professional  Nursing 
and  Medical  groups,  and  Graduations. 

Information  concerning  the  training  for  Health  Occupations  is  supplied 
on  reques  .   Visitors  to  Massachusetts  have  come  from  Mississippi,  South 
Carolina,  and  South  America  to  observe  the  programs. 
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The  pror-ram  is  based  upon  local  needs  and  is  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  local  Advisory  Committees  and  the  needs  of 
the  region. 

Programs  in  the  major  cities  are  attempting  to  expand  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  localities.  In  Boston,  '.crcester,  and  Springfield,  the 
Practical  Nursing  Programs  have  become  centralized  and  use  as  many  hospi- 
tal agencies  for  the  clinical  experiences  as  necessary. 

In  the  Springfield  and  'orcester  areas,  the  facilities  of  hospitals 
which  are  not  actually  located  in  these  cities  have  been  used  most  effec- 
tively. The  use  of  some  of  the  smaller  clinical  facilities  has  proven 
successful  in  terms  of  the  results  of  the  graduates  taking  the  State  Licen- 
sure Examinations , 
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In  the  more  isolated  areas,  programs  continue  to  remain  small,  but 
have  provided  an  adequate  supply  of  licensed  practical  nurses  for  the 
areas  they  serve. 

In  the  past  five  years  and  more  recently  with  the  passage  of  Medicare, 
there  has  been  increasing  emphasis  on  training  for  Health  Occupations  other 
than  practical  nursing.  The  needs  of  the  hospitals  and  nursing  homes  are 
being  analyzed  more  successfully  and  hospital  administrators  are  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  ability  of  Vocational  Educators  to  supply  training 
programs  for  these  courses. 

Examples  of  these  are  additional  Dental  -^sistants  programs  now  being 
planned,  additional  I  edioal  Laboratory  Assistant  programs,  expansion  of 
training  programs  for  Operating  Room  Assistants,  implementing  additional 
'hysical  Therapy  Assistants  programs,  development  and  expansion  of  the 
experimental  Inhalation  Therapist  program,  and  the  contemplation  of  training 
for  Occupational  Therapy  Assistants,  Radiology  Therapy  Assistants,  and 
Biomedical  engineering  technicians. 

It  is  hoped  that  more  high  school  curricula  can  be  developed  to 
provide  exploratory  experiences  in  the  health  fields  such  as  nurse  aide, 
dietitic  aide,  etc,  in  conjunction  with  a  home  economics  core. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Supervisors  that  any  legislation  which  deals 
with  problems  relating  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  community  will 
affect  the  training  programs  in  health  occupations.  Because  of  Kedicare, 
the  needs  of  the  communities  for  trained  personnel  in  health  occupations 
will  be  mere  than  tripled.  As  increased  care  is  offered  to  oatients  with 
chronic  diseases,  to  geriatric  patients,  psychiatric  patients,  to  retarded 
children,  etc.,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  training  for  health  occupations 
to  continue  to  expand. 
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DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 

Sta^.e  Supervisor  planned  and  executed  the  activities  of  the  third 
•ih  tlantic  Regional  Conference  for  DSCA  held  in  Boston,  November  $ 
and  6.  Delegates  from  New  York,  Connecticut,  I'ew  Hamoshire,  and  Maine 
attended  this  two  day  Conference  in  Boston.  The  State  °upervisor  was 
responsible  for  organizing  the  ttate  DECA  Convention  which  was  held  in 
Boston  on  March  3rd.  Seven  hundred  (700)  DECA  students  attended  this 
conference  and  fifty-five  (55)  merchants  acted  as  judges  of  the  contests 
as  well  as  school  officials  who  attended  the  largest  State  Conference 
to  date.  Twenty- four  (2U)  contests  were  entered  by  members  from  thirty 
(30)  clubs  in  Massachusetts.  Workshops  were  held  for  those  students 
who  were  not  in  active  contests.  Winners  in  the  State  competitions  were 
invited  to  go  to  Chicago  to  enter  National  Contests.  Fifty  (50)  DP^CA 
students  and  ten  (10)  teacher-coordinators  attended  the  national  Con- 
ference. One  of  the  post-secondary  distributive  education  students  from 
Massachusetts  was  elected  National  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  DECA 
Organisation  in  Chicago  in  May. 

DECA  lumni  members  were  most  helpful  during  the  Conference,  they 
served  on  registration  desks,  acted  as  hosts  and  hostesses  to  invited 
school  officials  and  merchants.  The  Director  and  Assistant  Director  of 
Vocational  Education  attended  the  luncheon  and  observed  the  projects  done 
by  the  distributive  education  students.  There  were  several  Superintendents 
of  Schools,  High  School  Principals  and  Vocational  Directors  at  the  Con- 
ference. The  Governor  of  the  State  signed  the  DECA  Proclamation  declaring 
the  week  of  March  3rd  as  DECA  week  in  Massachusetts.  Much  publicity  was 
received  on  the  activities  of  this  large  Conference. 

The  State  Supervisor  participated  in  meetings  held  at  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  teacher-training  curri- 
culum for  distributive  education  to  serve  the  New  England  states.  Con- 
sultants representing  several  colleges  who  are  responsible  for  the  Teacher- 
Training  programs  in.  their  respective  colleges  were  in  attendance.  Also 
participating  were  representatives  from  the  Federal  Office  and  Directors 
from  the  New  England  States.  Plans  were  discussed  for  the  opening  of  a 
teacher-training  program  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  in  September  1967. 

In  conjunction  with  this  conference,  the  State  Supervisor  visited  the 
following  universities:  Indiana,  Purdue,  Michigan  State,  estern  Michigan 
to  study  the  teacher-training  program  for  distributive  education  which 
these  schools  were  offering.  A  report  on  this  study  was  submitted  to  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  by  the  State  Supervisor. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Com-erce  have 
been  most  helpful  in  promoting  and  sponsoring  adult  distributive  educa- 
tion programs  throughout  the  State. 

At  the  annual  Vocational  Summer  School  Conference,  a  great  deal  of 
time  was  devoted  to  preparatory  programs  in  Distributive  LkJucation,  Sxtra- 

rriculum  -  I  ethod  of  Teaching  -  Reference  Material  and  Visual  Aids. 
Other  areas  covered  at  this  conference  were  -  Studies  in  Marketing  Projects, 
i.e.,  "How  to  do  a  Marketing  Research  Project."  Acceptable  marketing 
projects  for  both  the  high  school  students  and  the  post-high  school  pro- 
grams were  reviewed.  Several  display  companies  presented  the  type  of 
equipment  that  should  be  used  in  a  modern  distributive  education  classroom. 
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A  60-clock  hour  teacher-training  program  for  new  distributive  educa- 
tion teachers  was  held  at  the  State  College  in  l^itchburg  from  June  27  to 
July  8.  Seventeen  (17)  teachers  successfully  completed  this  program  and 
have  been  certified  to  teach  distributive  education  in  State-aided  programs, 

A  30-clock  hour  Professional  Improvement  course  was  offered  at  Fitch- 
burg  for  the  regularly  employed  distributive  education  teachers  this  past 
June.  Nineteen  (19)  teachers  were  enrolled  in  this  program.  This  Profes- 
sional Improvement  program  is  planned  and  executed  each  year  by  the  State 
jervisor  of  Distributive  Education. 

A  distributive  education  teacher-training  program  will  be  offered 

at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  starting  in  the  Fall  of  1967.  It  is 

planned  to  have  an  in-service  teacher-training  program  at  Amherst  during 
the  summer  of  1967 • 

The  program  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  will  enroll  teachers 
from  all  of  the  New  England  States.  Since  the  distributive  education 
program  in  Massachusetts  is  expanding  rapidly  each  year,  it  is  very 
necessary  to  have  a  college  where  teachers  can  be  trained  and  can  be 
eventually  placed,  upon  completion  of  the  program.  Also  it  will  be  a 
place  where  the  distributive  education  curriculum  can  be  revised  and  up- 
dated to  meet  the  needs  of  business  today.  Research  can  also  be  under- 
taken on  the  University  level  in  the  field  of  distribution  and  marketing. 

The  Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security  and  the  Bureau  of 
Vocational  Education  cooperated  fully  in  the  training  of  people  for  Pre- 
Christmas  positions. 

Nine  hundred  (900)  men  and  women  received  instruction  on  "How  to 
Sell."  These  trainees  were  all  placed  in  the  Peabody  Shopping  Center 
on  Christmas  jobs.  A  similar  program  was  given  at  Morthgate  Shopping 
in  Revere,  Massachusetts.  Four  hundred  (UOO)  were  trained  and  placed. 
Our  distributive  education  teachers  conducted  training  programs  and  the 
Division  of  Employment  Security  did  the  placement  of  these  trainees. 

In  the  City  of  Boston  similar  programs  were  offered  and  those  who 
finished  the  training  were  placed  in  jobs  in  Boston  stores.  Thirteen 
(13)  adult  programs  at  Essex  County  Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute 
were  conducted  including  courses  in  Businessmen's  Clinics,  Stocks  and 
Bonds,  Insurance,  Real  Estate,  etc. 

An  increase  of  30$  in  the  number  of  new  Distributive  Education  programs 
to  start  in  the  fall  of  1966  in  Massachusetts  makes  it  imperative  to 
expand  the  teacher-training  facilities  to  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
for  Distributive  Education  teachers. 

Thirty  (30)  cooperative  secondary  programs  were  in  operation  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  with  fifteen  (15)  preparatory  programs  offered  in 
the  junior  year  of  high  school. 
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There  are  two  post-secondary  distributive  education  programs  in  the 
State  at  Essex  County  Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute.  Thirty-eight 
(38)  young  men  are  enrolled.  This  is  a  program  in  mid-raanagement  training 
and  prepares  students  for  positions  in  the  food  industry.  The  candidates 
are  screened  carefully  and  the  follow-up  on  these  students  is  continuous, 
therefore,  a  well  respected  program  is  in  operation  at  this  school.  All 
the  lead     ood  chain  stores  employ  these  young  men.  The  wages  range 
from  SSh.OO  per  week  to  Ch8.00  per  we_k  depending  on  hours  worked.  Next 
year,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  enrollment  will  be  twice  that  of  this 
year.  The  demand  for  these  trainees  is  amazing.  Total  earnings  for  this 
year  by  students  of  the  -;ost-secondary  class  is  approximately  $60,000, 

A  new  building  at  Essex  County  Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute 
will  be  constructed  for  conducting  courses  in  Marketing  and  Distribution, 

Starting  in  September  1°66  there  will  be  added  ten  (10)  new  distri- 
butive education  programs  in  Massachusetts.  The  following  high  schools 
are  onening  new  programs  in  distributive  education  in  September  1966: 
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Chelsea 

NorthamDton 

''oburn 

Danvers 

Rockland 

Leominster 

Lynn 

North  Attleboro 

Ghicopee  Comprehensive  Tigh  School 

"ssex  County  Agricultural  It  Technical 

Institute  -  another  program  added 

A  new  program  is  being  established  in  Lynn  starting  at  Jrade  10, 
work  experience  is  required  by  students  in  Grade  10,  but  they  are  being 
oriented  to  the  field  of  marketing  and  distribution.  The  course  is  offered 
as  an  elective  under  Business  Education  in  the  10th  grade.  Next  year  these 
students  will  go  into  I-  arketing  I  under  a  Distributive  Education  Coordinator 
certified  by  the  State  to  teach  this  program.  The  following  year,  12th 
grade  will  be  a  part-ti:ie  cooperative  program. 

Enrollment  in  Cooperative  High  School  Distributive  Education  program 
this  year  was  712  students.  All  these  students  were  placed  and  their 
earnings  amounted  to  0687,098.73.  There  were  very  few  drop-outs.  In  the 
adult  programs  over  2,000  people  were  trained  and  placed  on  part-time 
work.  Most  of  these  were  in  the  Pre-Christmas  Training  Program, 

This  year  in  Massachusetts,  DECA  Association  held  a  drive  for  food, 
clothing  and  household  wares  for  the  distressed  areas  of  Appalachia,  Ken- 
tucky. Tons  of  materials,  food,  etc.,  was  collected  by  the  distributive 
education  students  at  Peabody  High  School,  Letters  were  sent  out  to  every 
distributive  education  club  in  the  State  asking  for  contributions.  Flit 
(£)  large  trailor  trucks  filled  with  merchandise  were  shipped  to  Appalachia. 
ublicity  was  given  to  this  worthwhile  charitable  work.  Television  cameras 
were  very  busy  one  day  at  Peabody  ^igh  School. 

Statler  I  ilton  Eotel  employed  one  of  the  distributive  education  boys 
from  Maiden  distributive  education  program  in  the  Chefs'   ro  ram.  This 
boy  is  under  the  head  chef  at  the  Statler  and  is  learning  first  hand  the 
operation  of  food  service.  The  hotel  chain  had  a  p  cture  and  article  about 
this  boy  in  its  magazine.  It  is  the  first  time  a  distributive  education 
student  in  the  United  States  has  been  taken  in  from  a  high  school  distribu- 
tive education  program  for  this  superb  training  in  food  service.  This 
young  man' s  father  operates  a  restaurant  and  he  wants  to  take  over  the 
father's  business  after  he  is  trained. 
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Grover  Cronin's  store  in  Waltham  held  an  Open  House  for  all  Distribu-   ***>() 
tive  Education  graduates  as  well  as  rpraduates  from  Junior  Colleges  that 
specialize  in  Merchandising  and  Marketing  Programs,  Two  distributive 
education  students  were  interviewed  and  were  selected  to  take  the  Junior 

^cutive  Training  Program  starting  in  August,  Salary  to  be  received 
for  these  trainees  is  $9^.00  per  week. 

Programs  are  being  offered  to  out-of-school  youth,  drop-outs,  and 
to  unemployed  persons.  Programs  have  been  offered  to  people  whc  wished 
to  work  in  stores  for  Christmas, 

Short  unit  programs  were  offered  at  ssex  "ounty  Agricultural  and 
Technical  Institute  in  Insurance,  Real  Estate,  Taxation  and  Salesmanship 
courses  for  those  who  operate  harden  Cities  or  who  desire  more  information 
on  operating  a  small  business. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION  AND  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

Ths  first  meeting  of  the  Vocational  School  Counselors  vat  hold  at 
the  Oreater  Lawrence  Regional  Vocational -Technical  School.  Because  of 
the  growth  of  Vocational  Education  in  Massachusetts  and  the  construc- 
tion of  new  Regional  Vocational -Technical  Schools,  the  number  of  Taxa- 
tional school  counselors  in  Massachusetts  has  reached  thirty.  Sons 
directors  of  small  schools  without  counselors  and  MDTA  counselors  attended 
so  that  fifty  persons  were  at  the  meeting.  The  State  Supervisor  of 
Occupational  Information  and  Vocational  Guidance  spoke  and  it  was  decided 
that  the  group  should  meet  semi -annually  because  some  of  their  problems 
differed  from  those  discussed  at  the  usual  guidance  associations  to  which 
all  belonged. 

Surveys  and  guidance  programs  hare  been  completed  and  recommended 
for  various  secondary  school  programs  as  mere  particularly  described  at 
the  end  of  this  report  under  Pupil  Personnel  Services. 

In  the  Guidance  program,  the  counselors  are  recruited.  There  is 
a  special  counsslor  training  program  in  conjunction  with  Pltchburg  Stats 
College.  Examinations  are  given  to  each  applicant  for  a  position  in  the 
vocational  schools  of  Massachusetts. 

A  research  program  with  the  Vocational  Counselors  of  the  State  to 
validate  the  selection  processes  using  the  DAT  and  the  APT  is  progressing. 

A  follow -up  study  of  placement  of  graduates  of  Vocational  and  Techni- 
cal Education  as  part  of  the  North  Atlantic  Survey. 

Preparation  of  surveys,  working  with  District  Planning  Committees 
and  Superintendents  of  Schools,  assisting  with  the  preparation  of  an  agree- 
ment, letter  of  transmittal,  brochure,  and  in  some  eases  an  act  for  the 
legislature;  assist  with  the  selection  of  an  architect  and  re-assessing 
the  size  and  cost  of  proposed  schools  depending  on  various  different 
alignments  of  communities  for  the  surveys  which  explain  their  present 
status  and  are  included  in  this  report. 

Adequate  means  of  processing  and  approving  programs  in  these  fields 
is  needed.  The  staff  is  inadequate  at  present  for  future  program  develop- 
ment. The  final  survey  of  cities  and  regions  for  vocational -technical 
schools  will  be  completed  early  next  year. 

This  year,  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education  funded  two  projects 
in  Newton  under  P.L.  80-210.  Each  was  in  conjunction  with  the  Division 
of  Pupil  Personnel  Services  of  the  Newton  Public  Schools.  One  studied 
a  means  fbr  presenting  occupational  information  to  Junior  High  School 
non-college  pupils  and  their  parents  and  the  second  involved  a  follow-up 
study  of  the  placement  of  non-college  graduates.  Both  these  projects 
lead  into  the  $1.8  million  dollar  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education 
project  funded  under  P.  L.  88-210. 

The  Quincy  project  ABLE,  funded  by  the  American  Institute  for  Research 
at  nearly  a  million  dollars,  is  s  study  in  erecting  a  new  Trade  and 
Technical  School,  offering  post-graduats  courses  in  conjunction  with  the 
local  public  Junior  College  and  presenting  occupational  courses  in  serai- 
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■kill*  for  the  disadvantaged  as  well  as  a  trad*  and  industrial  program         ^5<2 
that  concentrates  on  clusters  of  trade*.  The  many  experimental  inova- 
tion*  should  be  of  interest  to  all  concerned  with  vocational  and  techni- 
cal education* 

The  Ford  Foundation  study  of  the  Newton  Trade  and  Technical  School 
will  be  revealing  in  that  the  many  opportunities  in  vocational  education 
other  than  trade  and  technical  work  is  stimulating  and  thinking  of  the 
project  director  and  the  Newton  administrator*.  Heny  of  these  possibilities 
are  the  result  of  a  guidance  conference  of  Counselors,  State  Supervisors, 
Industrial  Art*  and  Hone  Economies  teachers  of  the  Newton  Public  School* 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  State  through  P.  L.  88-210  funds,  the  Newton 
Public  Schools,  and  the  Ford  Foundation. 

Probably  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  State  program  i*  the  progres- 
sive and  experimental  nature  of  the  surveys  recommending  new  vocational- 
technical  school*  in  the  state.  New  courses  and  new  methods  will  influence 
the  architectural  plans  for  these  structures.  The  attached  schematic  of 
such  a  school  is  an  example. 

Pupil  personnel  service*  can  and  should  plan  important  role*  in 
school  district  program*  of  compensatory  education  for  disadvantaged  pupils. 
The  intent  of  such  programs  is  the  same  as  the  primary  purpose  of  pupil 
personnel  -  to  facilitate  the  full  development  through  education  of  each 
child  and  youth. 

The  pupil  personnel  service*  are  "helping"  services.  They  assist 
pupils  in  adjusting,  progressing,  and  planning  in  school.  They  help 
teacher*  to  understand  pupil  characteristics  and  potentialities  related 
to  education.  They  help  parent*  to  support  the  pupil's  school  progress. 
They  assist  school  authorities  in  studying  the  educational  needs,  progress, 
and  problems  of  individual  pupil*  and  of  groups  of  pupil*.  They  can  eon* 
tribute,  from  a  variety  of  contact*  and  disciplines,  to  the  continuous 
assessment  and  improvement  of  the  school  district1 a  educational  program. 

A*  a  school  district  plans  and  develops  more  adequate  and  effective 
program*  to  serve  the  particular  needs  of  pupil*  who  are  culturally  and 
economically  disadvantaged  or  educationally  handicapped,  some  of  the 
provision*  which  might  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  overall  pupil 
personnel  program  are  a*  follows t 

1.  The  definite  a** lenient  of  a  qualified  person  to  spend  part 
or  ful^.  '  *  in  the  ■ysiesjiide  coordination  and  direction  of 
the  pupil  ^Aimntl  program,  giving  particular  attention  to 
the  effective  use  of  these  service*  in  assistance  to  dis- 
advantaged children  and  their  parents. 

2.  In-eervics  education  for  all  pupil  personnel  staff  members 

in  ordert  that  they  may  know  and  understand  better  the  needs 
and  problems  of  the  disadvantaged)  that  they  may  be  well  aware 
of  and  competent  in  using  the  most  effective  ways  of  assisting 
these  pupilsi  and,  that  they  may  become  more  aware  of  the  need 
for  cooperative  action  in  assistance  to  these  pupils  and  their 
parents. 
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3#      ro^mn  of  weekly  pupil  n«rsonnel  conferences  for  each 
school  building  in  which  adninistratorfs),  one  or  more 
teachers,  and  pupil  personnel  workers  discuss  and  plan  for 
ways  of  meeting  the  needs  and  oroblema  of  individual  pupils, 
is  is  a  very  effective  activity  for  the  in-eervice  educa- 
tion and  sensltitation  of  faculty  to  the  needs  and  problem* 
of  disadvantaged  ouoils. 

it*   A  scnool  system  pupil  personnel  council  Including  represerrta- 
tion  from  administration,  teaching  and  pupil  personnel  for 
discussion,  on  a  monthly  basis,  or  program  development  for  the 
various  services  in  the  light  of  the  needs  and  emblems  of 
pupils,  iving  articular  attention  to  program  planning  for 
disadvantaged  pupils* 

5*   Adequate  clerical  assistance  to  allow  pupil  personnel  workers 
to  spend  their  time  and  energy  on  professional  tasks;  and  the 
physical  facilities,  equipment,  and  materials  necessary  for 
effective  performance  of  pupil  personnel  activities  with  die* 
advantaged  pupils  and  their  parents* 

6*   A  provision  of  consultative  and  supervisory  assistance  for  the 
staff  members  of  each  nupll  personnel  service,  by  a  competent 
and  experienced  professional  in  each  discipline  involved* 

The  assignment  of  qualified  counselors  to  the  development  and  conduct 
of  elementary  scnool  guidance  (including  pro-kindergarten)  activities  for 
disadvantaged  pupils  and  their  parents* 

School  counselor  ti  e  to  provide  for  "saturation"  of  guidance  and 
counsel  in*  services  for  disadvantaged  nuoils  (one  counselor  for  each  200 
or  25\  such  pupils),  including  provisions  for  counseli-  -  in  school  guidance 
center,  study  center,  employment  certification,  work-study,  late  afternoon, 
evening  and  sunder  situations. 

Senool  counselor  time  to  provide  for  adequate  guidance  assistance 
to  the  parents  of  disadvantaged  nuoils,  including  Individual  interviews, 
nome  visits,  and  guidance  activities  for  large  and  small  group*. 

A  variety  of  group  guidance  activities  in  school  and  outside  of  school 
to  acquaint  disadvantaged  pupils  with  wider  and  higher  horisona  for  future 
careers,  provide  the's  with  successful  role  models,  inform  them  about,  and 
orient  then  to  higher  eduoat  onal  levels,  and  provide  them  a  chance  to 
discuss  their  problems  in  relation  to  education  and  career  planning* 

I  articular  guidance  and  counseling  attention  riven  to  help  dis- 
advantaged pupils  in  respect  to  college  plans,  admissions  and  financial 
aids,  part-time  and  full-time  Job  placement,  and  adequate  attention  given 
to  follow-up  and  guidance  assistance  for  dropouts  and  other  out-of-school 
youth* 

Adequate  school  health  personnel  time  should  be  given  to  carry  out 
the  appropriate  school  health  services  for  the  disadvantaged  upils 
participating  in  regular  school,  pre-achool,  late  afternoon,  evening, 
aturday,  and  sun.  er  programs.  The  greater  needs  among  disadvantaged 
pupils  for  urre  extorsive  school  health  services  suggest  ratios  of  one 
school  nurse-teacher  for  each  Soo  -  600,  and  one  dental  hygiene  teacher 
for  each  1000-  1200  such  pupils. 
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Organisation  of  the  sohool  health  program  for  disadvantaged  puplla 
to  aaaura  iransdiate  identification  of  health  problem  and  Intensive 
follow-through  activities  including  health  counseling  with  the  pupil, 
their  parents,  and  -when  appropriate,  vith  teachers  and  oownunity  agencies* 


the  supervision  of  certified  school  psychologists,  and  as  a 
■sans  of  conserving  and  using  more  efficiently  the  presently  limited  avail* 
able  school  psychologist  manpower,  develop  and  execute  plans  for  utilisa- 
tion of  other  school  personnel  vho  can  perform  certain  routine  and  time- 
consuming  tasks  which  lead  to  evaluative,  interpretive,  and  remedial  action 
by  certificated  school  psychologists. 

Establish  realistic  pupil-school  psychologist  ratios  in  order  that 
adequate  attention  can  be  given  to  the  educational  needs  of  disadvantaged 
children  as  part  of  the  regular  school  program*  and  In  order  to  permit 
more  extensive  use  of  school  psychologists  as  consultants  to  classroom 
teachers  of  the  disadvantaged  in  the  application  of  principles  and  practices 
of  psychology  to  education* 

At  all  grade  levels,  provide  psychological  examinations  to  disadvantaged 
children  for  the  early  identification  of  learning  difficulties,  Including 
marked  or  severe  reading  problems,  and  as  a  basis  for  cooperative  planning 
with  other  school  staff  for  developmental  or  remedial  programs  of  instruction. 

School  social  worker  service  for  direct  assistance  to  disadvantaged 
pupils  in  overcoming  social  and  emotional  problems  having  adverse  effects 
on  their  school  adjustment  and  progress. 

School  social  worker  time  for  assl stance  to  parents  of  disadvantaged 
pupils  in  locating  community  resources  for  needed  help  in  solving  problems 
affecting  the  school  progress  of  their  children* 
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'annual,  report 


DIVISION  OF  RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS 

\  '  ■  .  ■ 


YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,    1966 


d;t?.o^"cti  o  n 


The  i960  Annual  Report  of  the  Division  of  Research  and  Statistics  represents 
the  final  report  of  this  Division  under  ics  present  title.     Beginning  wit]      he 
1967.  Annual  Report,    this  Division  will  be  knov/n  and  referred  to  as  the  Divi- 
sion of  Research  and  Development- -one  or  five  major  Divisions  in  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Education.  .     , 

The  Division,   under  its  new  title,   will  be  headed  by  an  Assistant  Commissioner 
of  Education.     These  changes  have  been. recommended,   among  others,   by  : 

•  ,   .  .  -         j      *  - 

adopted  by  th 


survey  corrrmittee,    that  r.sc.'ei^'ed  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Educ    .  5.  ,. 


—     —  a 


•  It  is  hoped  that  with  change,   will  come  improvements  in  communicaticn 
between  local  school  systems  and  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
so  that  the  Division  of  ?v.  h.  D  car.  be  of  greater  assistance- in  providing  in'jr- 

mation  of  an  educational  nature  to  those  reque  sting  it. 

.   ■  •        1 


* 


£\ 


>• 


~2~ 


R  E  S  E  A  P,  C  H      U  N I  T 


The  first  state-wide  conference  en  educational  research  was  held  in  the 
Fall  of  1 9 o5  at  3eeford  High  School.     More  than  200  educators  were 
atterxdar.ee,     Featured  speakers  were  Dr,   Lome  Woollet  (?)  Associate 
Commissioner;   Mew  York  State  Department  of  Education,    and  Di\   Glenn 
Boerrigter  of  the  U.    S.    Office  of  Education,      Both  men  discussed  methods 
'of  preparing  research  proposals  and  were  very  well 'received. 


A  number  of  local  school  systems  were  assisted  in  the  preparation  of 
proposals  for  financial- grants  under  the  provisions  of  the  Cooperative 
Research  Act  as  administered  by  the.  U.    S.    Office  of  Education. 

Cornmunities  submitting  projects  were:' 


Mount  Greylock  Regional 
Springfield 
"West  Springfield 
Lexington 
Framingham 
Revere 
Weston 

Southern  Berkshire 
Union  47 
Maiden 
Union  1 
Bedford 
.m 


Needh; 


Adams 

King  ha  m 

Brockton 

Billerica 

Winchester 

Cohasset 


Panels  on  research  were  conducted  at  th 


e  spring  conferences  of  s 


and  h 


o  — 


-"  N : -:  principals  at  Bridsewater  and  Frami      ham,    r.u^?c: 


x-i ■- "  _  c  i » r ss S3.r c »i  o . .   .. . $   z  a  r .  z     -_  ■     --■-..-.>    5  ciiool  s vs ier 


great:;- ere   to  the  assistance  rar.d<  i     L  by  Dr.    j  onr. 


■ 


staff  in  aiding  local  educators  prepar 


e  proiec :  propo 


• 


(t 
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STATISTICAL  UNIT 


Chapter  14  of  the  Acts  of  1966,    as  passed  by  the  State  Legislature  < 
March  3,    19oo3    placed  a  tremendous  burden  o^  this  Division  and  its 
staff  members  because  an  entirely  new  formula  for  the  distribution  of 
•state  aid  monies  to  cities  and  towns  cased  on  educational  statistic, 
introduced. 


.  CU       '»■»*.'-  7 j 


Even  though  the  Division  had  computed  the  state  aid  cased  on  the  school 
year  1964-i?65  for  distribution  in  1966,    tins  new  legislation  cancelled 
all  of  this  previous  work.     The  state  aid  had  to  be  completely  recalcula; 
and,    even  though  much  data  wa-s  "already  on  hand,   more  information  had 
to  be  obtained  from  local  school  systems  to  complete  the  task.      The  n 
amounts  were  obtained  and  furnished  to  the  State  Tax  Comrmission  hi 
approximately  two  months  after  passage  of  the  legislation.      The  final  total- 
was  within  $1,  000,  000  of  the  original  estimate. 

Fortunately,    the  Division  was  able  to  rent  computer  time  to  complete  th 
task.  ... 

The  new  formula  has  introduced  new  problems  in  data  gathering.      For  the 
first  "time,    the  expenses  for  local  education  as  borne  by  other  me    '    '; 
agencies  must  now  be  reported.     Local  municipal  accountants  had  to  be 


.--    • 


•     r  ■» 

^  -  j. 


acquainted  with  this  need  for  data  and  made  to  understand  that 
willingness  to  provide  the  data  could  result  in  less  revenue  for 
communities.     Inasmuch  as  this  formula  is  an  "effort"  formula,    all 
expenses  ofhlocal  education  must  be  reoorted. 


- 


Some  20  workshops  for  local  school  personnel  were  held  in  all  j 
State  during  June.     Local  municipal  accountants  and  their 
to  attend. 

Division  staff  mem.be rs  spoke  at  numerous  superintendent  rove- 
across  the  state,    explaining  the  new  educational  reimbursement  formula. 
Liascn  with  the  State  Tae;  Comm.ission  and  the  State  Bureau  o  ;  Acece 
maintained  throughout  the  changeover  from  one  state  re:         irs       lent  ! 
the  other. 


CrvVfcri?v  '■  ••  -   .- '■  -i    • 


-  -,-J  _-.• 


•  c  ii  e»H  jj   ~  ie  _•  e_j.  ■~i  •' 
p0rj  r g  .... -,.--:  ,  ,   ;= -'-ohLmont  and  census  ~ata  was   sent  out  - 


me  -rceiem  remam. 


e   s  w  —  c  re   ■ s.  •,  i  o 


eel  school  systems'do  not  fc 


• 


request  lor  ca;a  cy  previously  determined,  a        Lines,      inis 

to  furnish   "      i  or.  Z-.fassachus ett 3  school  children  "A    S.   C 


' 
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RESEARCH  AND  development  center 


New  Englandrs  first  significant  State  education  data  processing-informad 
center  opened  in  June  in  the  Slumberland  Mattress  building  off  Route  128  in 
Wobunij   Massachusetts.     This  Center  was  made  possible  under  Title  V  of 
the  Elementary  ana  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 


A  $160,000  grant  for  fiscal  year  19cc  has  enabled  the  Division  to  r 
8,000  square-foot  floor  area  which  is  now  housing  the  greater  portion  of 
the  Division  Personnel  and  all  of  the  data  processing  equipment.     A  small 
office  is  maintained  by  the  Division  at  200  Newbury  Street  and  the  publica- 
tion section  remains  on  the  ground  floor  ar  the  above  mentioned  address, 

•   The  objectives  of  this  project  are  to:    (1)  continue' to  define  a.  uniform  system 
of  school  records  based  on  guidelines  in  Handbooks  of  the  U.    S.    Office  of 

■  Education;    (2)    instill  a  sophisticated  computer  facility;    (3)  assist  local 
school  systems  with  record-keeping;    (4)  maintain  a  state  research  lib:    z    : 
(5)    conduct  applied  and  experimental  research;    (6)  provide  internships  i   r 
graduate  students;    (7)     publish  reports;    (3)     exchange  ideas  and  results  with 
other  research   organizations;    (9)     conduct  in-service  training  workshops 
and  seminars;    and  (10)  have  a  Data  Storage  Bank  in  operation  by  July 3    1968. 

This  long-awaited  facility  is  expected  to  provide  ready  accessibility  for 
in-depth  studies  of  statistical  data  now  on  hand.     It  should  eliminate  tl 
need  for  rental  of  computer  time  for  complicated  programs,    such  as  state 
aid  distribution. 
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Advisory  Committee,  Research  and  Statistics  (Title  X) 

li/65  -  1:>66 


'   .  - 


Miss  Ruth  Crowley 

President,  Massachusetts  School 

Secretaries'  .'.  sociaticn 
Lyxm  Public  Schools 
Lynn ,  lies s ach us e t ts 

Mr.  Gerald  F.  Lambert 

Coordinator,  Federally -Aided 

Educational  Program 
Massachusetts  Departnent -of  Education 
200  Newbury  Street 
Boston,  Massachi    ts 

Dr.  Thomas  L.  Rivard 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
ChelEsford  Public  Schools 
Che  Ir.sf  or  d ,  I  las  s  a  ch  use  t  ts 

Mr.  John  ?,  McGrail,  Director 
Division  of  Teacher  Certification1 
and  Placement 

Massachusetts  Departnent  of  Education 
200  Newbury  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Dr.  Everett  G.  Thistle,  Director 
Division,  of  Eler.entary  and  Secondary 

Education 
Massachusetts  Departnent  of  Education 
200  tfevbury  Street 
3ostcn,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Willi an  Cur ley 

ceai  Administrative  Assistant 

School  Building  Assistance  Commission 

88  Broad  Street 

Boston;  Massachusetts 

Dr.  Arthur  Sullivan 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Worcester  Public  Schools 
Worcester,  Massac    :ts 

Mr.  Paul  R.  Langlois 
Principal 

Amherst,  Massachusetts 


3  v_  . ;  C 


Mr.  Daniel  Slogan,  President 
Hacsachtfsetts  Junior  High  School 

Principals'  Association 
Oiiicd  of  the  Superintendent 
S  toner-am,  Massachuse  tts 

Mr.  Clarence  Dlair,  President 
Eler.entary  School  Principals' 

Association 
c/o  Plain  School 
Stockbrid.30,  Massachusetts 

-Mr.  Anthony  R.  Muscente 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
Easthar.pton  Public  3c'.: cols 
Eas.thampton,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  John  F.  Cavanaugh,  President 
Massachusetts  Association  of  School 

Business  Officials 
Framingham  Public  Schools 
Frar.ingha.~i,  Hassachuset  cs 

Mr,  Walter  Tierney 
Superintendent  of  Buildings  and 

Grounds 
Franinghaa  Public  Schools 
Frainingh am ,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Ralph  Pino,  President 
Massachusetts  School  Attendance 

Suoervisors1  Association 
Gloucester  Public  Schools 
Gloucester,  Massachuset ts 

Mr.  P.aymond  S.  Dover,  Jr.,  Director 
Division  of  Research  and  Statistics 
Massachusetts  Department  of  E    tie: 
200  i  •  e  w b u  r y  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
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PERSONNEL 


\li>i 


NEW  MEMBERS 


].    iry  Derov.in.. 


3  3  in  ^  for  the  Dan  vers  School  System, 
.  ..  _  -,.~,v  -v,.      iqAs;   '  v'         A   memlaer  of 


joined  the  Division  as  a  Supervisor  a  Septern    sr,    19o,  ...  ,.     Am 

......     ,;   .  j    ._ r«^«:"fi»  -r«r  f:!:e  3?.st  3  3^'erai  years,   Mr.    Der 


Title  X  Advisory  Commits 

re  spoil 

Degree  in  Business  Ad 


^3--erai  --ears-    Mr.    Deroain  v  il" 


3aWof^v.oil  account:-.     Mr.   Derouin  has  a  Bachelor's 


os con  University  and  a  Master;,-:  Oi 
Education  Degree  from  Salem  State  College. 

Richard  H6Ui.fr.   a' Systems  Analyst  with  several  differ^  business  concerns 
joined  the  Divisions  a  Senior  Supervisor  in  February..    19  =  6  (?).     Mr.   HolWr 
has  the  responsibility  for  systems  design  of  the  various  accounting  pro2ra;..s 
for  which  the  Division  is  responsible.     He  will  also  supervise  the  conversion 
•of  various  machine  and  hand-written  programs  now  on  hand  for -use  a  toe  new 
co  :er  facility.     .  '     -  -•;  '-'.-••..•  .  .       w'     .       •• 


Richard  Oakes  and  Gerald  McGovern  came  to  the  Division  as  t 
auditors  replacing  Joseph  Yannacci  and  ^^'  n5v!: 


ransoortati 


1  *  -«  — •  - .^  •  - 


)TIO; 


William  Crowley 

Leo  Turo 
Glenn  Myers 

INSERT  0  above) 

J  am  e  s  Sullivan/ 1 


Assistant  Supervisor  to  Supervisor 

Semi -Senior  Field  Accountant  to  Superviso: 

Suoer visor  to  Senior  Supervisor 


to  the-Divisi 


Sec  a  ctetaX  Au  gu  st  1 1    1  ?  o  5  . 


rie  termir 


l  place  0-  Ricnarc  ua-.so-  - 
ated  on  February  283.  19ob. 


c 
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TITLE  X  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 


Members  of  the  state -wide  Advisory-  Committee  to  the  Division  to  aid  2: 
the  improvement  of  data  gathering  dv.ring  the  year  19o5~19o6  were: 


1* 


» 


c 


) 


c 


&;; 
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RECOMMENDATIONS   .  ■  • 


f 


For  the  past  several  years  a  computer  facility  has  been  recommended  as  top 
priority  in  order  for  the  Division  to  fulfill  its  mission  of  processing  data  in 
an  expeditious  manner,     This  facility  has   seen  assured  and  will  he  en  actuality 
with  the  arrival  of  a  computer  in  the  Fall  of  1966. 

Serious  problems  remain,    however.     The  finest  computer  facility  possible  to 
obtain  is  of  little  use  unless  data  can  he  obtain*  :':  by"  requested  deadlines.     It 
is  impossible  to  fuvr.ish  authenticated  data  for  decision  making  when  a  signific 
number  of  school  systems  fail  to  file  reports.     Only  estimates  can  be  made  and 
this  certainly  is  less  than  satisfactory. 

; 
It  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  obtain  Qualified  oersonnel  to 
fiJl  professional  va.car.cies  within  the  Division.     Experienced  educators  come 
chiefly  from  local  school  systems,     hiore  and  more  school  systems  are  ahle 
to  vatch  salaries  offered  to  orcsoective  candidates.     It  is  difficult  to  compel 
against  a  nine -month  vear. 

It  is  imoossible  to  emolov  technical  soecialists  such  as  programmers  because 
they  are  in  great  demand  by  business  and  industry. 

•Higher  grades  in  the  state  salarv  >\ •"■•*'  must  be  obtained  in  order  J."  the 
positions  in  state  service  can  be  made  attractive.  Possessors  of  the  docto 
for  esamole,  can  command  ecual  or  better  salaries  inthe  state  college  ?  - 
and  can  receive  additional  income  from  extension  class  instruction. 

If  this  Division  is  to  have  responsibility  in  the  area  of  research,,  it  must  be 
able  to  attract   r'  r"  "researchers  oossessins  the  doctorate  to  the  staff.      This 


C  3 


I 
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STATISTICS 

FINANCIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,   1966 

(From  Massachusetts  Financial  Report 
prepared  by  the  Comptroller's  Bureau) 
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GENERAL    FUND 
RECEIPTS  BY  DEPARTMENTS  AND  SOURCE  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,    1966 


Department 

EDUCATION: 

Board  of  Trustees  of  State  Colleges 

Adult  Education  and  Extended  Services  Program 

Division  of  the  Blind 

School  Lunch  Program 

Training  of  Teachers  for  Vocational  Schools 

Education  of  Deaf,  Blind  and  Aphasic  Pupils 
Education  of  Emotionally  Disturbed  Children 
Library  Bureau 

Board  of  Education  and  Commissioner's  Office 
Divisionrof  Immigration  and  Americanization 
Bureau  of  Teacher's  Retirement 

Schools  and  Colleges: 

..  University  of  Massachusetts 
Massachusetts  Maritime  Academy 
Massachusetts  College  of  Art 
State  Colleges: 

Boston 

Bridgewater 

Fitchburg 

Salem 

Framingham 

Worcester 

Westfield 

Lowell 

North  Adams 
Technological  Institutes: 

Lowell 

Southeastern 
Regional  Community  Colleges: 

Massachusetts  Bay  -  Boston 

Holyoke 

Quinsigamond  -  Worcester 

Berkshire  -  Pittsfield 

Northern  Essex  -  Haverhill 

Cape  Cod  -  Hyannis 

North  Shore  -  Beverly 

Greenfield 

Mt.  Wachusett  -  Gardner 

Massasoit  -  Brockton 

Bristol  -  Fall  River 

Youth  Service  Board: 
Administration 
Lyman  School  for  Boys 
Industrial  School  for  Boys 
Industrial  School  for  Girls 
Institute  of  Juvenile  Guidance 

Judge  John  J.   Connelly  Youth  Center 
Residential  Treatment  Unit,  Oakdale 
Reception  and  Detention  Facilities  for  Girls 
Youth  Forestry  Camp 

Total 


Total 
Receipts 


!  1  760  343  48 

383  339  92 

294  198  21 

50  000  00 

31  064  33 

20  596  75 

16  103  32 

3  808  00 

2  387  34 

864  29 

45  82 

4  433  624  33 

196  947  38 

103  551  11 

758  225  24 

729  262  34 

729  080  46 

519  776  39 

480  062  05 

296  199  13 

290  602  06 

229  442  57 

150  716  94 

784  341  62 

488  531  92 

391  494  33 

343  428  37 

256  777  71 

231  971  93 

218  515  04 

171  363  00 

171  225  42 

136  294  40 

131  791  95 

3  020  00 

1  637  00 

31  118  42 

16  318  95 

16  032  77 

8  099  51 

2  095  57 

1  335  00 

1  164  65 

722  84 

285  00 

$  14  887  806  86 

Taxes  & 
Surtaxes 


Fees,  Fines 
&  Penalties 


$  1  758  979  73 
314  742  80 


3  682  00 


3  808  00 


2  844  045  75 

56  185  90 

102  688  00 

752  704  37 
386  713  00 
325  601  90 
477  588  00 
226  307  05 
293  642  00 
220  567  50 
222  179  75 
101  202  00 

748  429  16 
466  285  02 

391  225  00 
341  061  23 
256  210  95 
231  446  80 
217  701  50 

170  752  45 

171  225  42 
134  863  00 
131  595  00 

3  020  00 
1  637  00 


Contributions 
&  Assessments 


6 


10  000  00 
20  000  00 


- 


$11  356  090  28  $      30  000  00 


■-.x 


am 


GENERAL    FUND 
RECEIPTS  BY  DEPARTMENTS  AND  SOURCE  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,    1966 


Interest  & 
Income 


Licenses 
&  Permits 

Reimbursement 
for  Services 

Rents 

3  770  00 
11  00 

$ 

30  141  40 
50  000  00 

15  941  50 

20  596  75 

16  103  32 

$ 

- 

1  700  00 


164  00 


y 


188  628  75 
195  00 


335  180  24 

399  547  59 

37  646  94 

247  997  48 

68  277  80 

46  857  78 

176  00 


116  20 


134  177  05 

187  37 

112  11 

852  28 

3  250  62 

1  114  32 

2  299  89 

3  959  07 

749  50 

1  267  26 

6  838  32 

1  290  41 

7  890  23 

1  191  25 

269  33 

1  740  14 

138  76 

112  13 

72  04 

46  05 

45  16 

13  25 

Sales 


1  236  25 

29  529  03 

263  108  31 


397  00 


99  151  74 

731  00 

4  500  15 

2  855  91 

1  920  85 

2  150  00 

1  351  22 

1  632  00 

441  50 

379  00 

796  00 

3  257  11 

776  65 

627  00 

390  00 

413  00 

741  50 

342  00 

164  00 

128  00 

Federal 
Reimbursement 


35  000  00 
11  440  83 


1  998  61 

135  078  00 

10  00 

112  04 

1  261  52 

66  00 

82  00 

35  00 
48  00 
43  00 
48  00 

166  00 
70  00 

Miscellaneous 


127  50 
298  09 
937  50 


174  14 

864  29 

45  82 

165  458  43 

5  301  11 

10  00 

56  40 

1  05 

829  80 

9  56 

447  23 

140  63 

2  50 
522  75 

14  599  12 
33  00 

38  00 


222  50 

1  222  24 
55  70 


30  080  10 

_ 

m 

4  518  00 

2  742  00 

3  976  50 
714  00 

8  873  33 

11  849  04 

3  460  40 

846  00 

554  17 
307  04 
210  26 

1  335  00 

777  00 
393  00 
285  00 

383  40 

4  25 

5  645  00 


$  1  502  111  15 


$1  193  144  91 


1  038  32 

2  373  45 
1  134  69 

452  35 
535  57 


329  84 


$  418  094  94      $  185  459  00 


$  197  261  58 
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STATEMENT 
TRUST       FUNDS 


EXPENDABLE       PRINCIPAL       AND 


TRUST       FUND       ACCOUNT 

Education: 

Massachusetts  College  of  Art: 
Mercy  A.  Bailey 
Robert  Charles  Billings 
Annie  E.  Blake  Scholarship 
Annie  L.  Cox  Scholarship 
Marguerite  Guilfoyle 
Rebecca  R.  Joslin  Scholarship 
Albert  H.  Munsell 

State  Colleges: 

Bridgewater: 

Alice  Smithick  Mills 
Elizabeth  Case  Stevens 

Framingham: 

Robert  Charles  Billings 
Helen  M.  Joyce  Student  Aid 
Marion  Louise  Miller 
Student  Aid 

Salem: 

Susan  Marvin  Barker  Scholarship 
Walter  Parker  Beckwith  Scholarship 
Ella  Franklin  Carr  Memorial 
Louise  O.  Twombly  Scholarship 
National  Science  Foundation  Grt.  -sec.  s 
Harriet  L.  Martin  Scholarship 


Westfield: 
Julia  S. 

Worcester: 
Ella  M. 


Noble  Rockwood  Scholarship 
Whitney  Scholarship 


Lowell  Technological  Institute: 
Research  Foundation 


Balance 

Balanc  e 

July  1, 

Receipts 

Payments 

1965 

Total 

$      237  52 

$       69  14 

$       100  00 

$      206  66 

153  87 

60  61 

100  00 

114  48 

470  80 

300  00 

275  00 

495  80 

255  58 

101  88 

100  00 

257  46 

1  107  04 

41  24 

_ 

1  148  28 

3  131  79 

236  89  a 

_ 

3  368  68 

754  36 

379  92 

400  00 

734  28 

27  93 

42  52 

70  45 

1  Oil  55 

557  50 

1  153  02 

416  03 

925  84 

49  47 

_ 

975  31 

3  637  58 

91  57 

- 

3  729  15 

365  16 

6  00 

- 

371  16 

376  30 

15  00 

- 

391  30 

139  80 

128  80 

60  00 

208  60 

544  19 

162  50 

_ 

706  69 

1  097  82 

30  00 

- 

1  127  82 

39  86 

3  00 

- 

42  86 

2  266  12 

11  200  00 

11  470  11 

1  996  01 

255  15 

100  00 

100  00 

255  15 

616  89 

206  24 

- 

823  13 

2  70 

15  00 

15  00 

2  70 

52  582  09 

1  160  677  48 

1  097  317  35 

115  942  22 

( 


xxxn 

(Schedule   No.     1) 


280 


INCOME 


NON 


EXPENDABLE       PRINCIPAL 


June   30,   1966 


J 


Cash 

Investments 

p     206  66 

$ 

114  48 

495  80 

- 

257  46 

- 

148  28 

1  000  00 

704  68 

2  664  00 

734  28 

" 

70  45 

416  03 

- 

975  31 

_ 

429  15 

3  300  00 

171  16 

200  00 

391  30 

- 

208  60 

_ 

706  69 

- 

127  82 

1  000  00 

42  86 

- 

1  996  01 

- 

255  15 

- 

823  13 

- 

2  70 

- 

115  942  22 

_ 

Balance 

July  1, 

Deposited 

$   - 

Withdrawn 

Balance 

1966 

Total 

1  598  93 

1  500  00 
10  000  00 

2  500  00 

$   - 

$    1  598  93 

1  500  00 
10  000  00 

2  500  00 

4  209  46 
9  217  61 

- 

- 

4  209  46 
9  217  61 

1  000  00 
15  000  00 

- 

- 

1  000  00 
15  000  00 

1  500  00 

_ 

- 

1  500  00 

500  00 

4  053  54 

5  000  00 

100  00 
2  500  00 
5  000  00 

500  00 


June   30, 


1966 


500  00 

4  053  54 

5  000  00 

100  00 
2  500  00 
5  000  00 

500  00 


Cash 


891  90 


Investments 


1  598  93 

1  500  00 
10  000  00 

2  500  00 

3  317  56 
9  217  61 


1  000  00 
15  000  00 

1  500  00 


500  00 

4  053  54 

5  000  00 

100  00 
2  500  00 
5  000  00 

500  00 


. 
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TRUST       FUNDS 


EXPENDABLE       PRINCIPAL       AND 


TRUST       FUND       ACCOUNT 

Education: 

Division  of  the  Blind: 

Educational  Purposes 
Jean  M.  LeBrun 
Michael  R.  McCarthy 
Lena  M.  Robinson 
Division  of  Library  Extension: 

Elizabeth  P.  Sohier 
Other  Educational: 
Mary  A.  Case 

Regional  Community  Colleges 
GustavusA.  Hinckley 
Information  Research  Grant 
Massachusetts  School  Fund  # 
Millicent  Library 

School  Lunch  Distribution  and  Salvage 
Elizabeth  R.  Stevens 
Frank  S.  Stevens 
Surplus  Property  Board 
Technical  Education  -  Comm.  Endowment 
Technical  Education  -  U.  S.  Endowment 
Todd  Teachers'  College 
Division  of  Youth  Service: 

Industrial  School  for  Girls: 

Fay 

Lamb 

Rogers  Book 

School  Lunch  Program 
Industrial  School  for  Boys: 

School  Lunch  Program 
Institute  of  Juvenile  Guidance: 

School  Lunch  Program 
Lyman  School  for  Boys: 

Lamb 

Lyman 

Lyman  Trust 

School  Lunch  Program 
Judge  John  J.   Connelly  Youth  Center: 

School  Lunch  Program 
Reception  and  Detention  Facilities  for  Girls: 

School  Lunch  Program 
Residential  Treatment  Center  -  Oakdale: 

John  Augustus 

School  Lunch  Program 
Stephen  L.   French  Forestry  Camp: 

School  Lunch  Program 
Female  Wards 
Male  Wards 

Sub  -total,      Education     Trust 


Balance 

Balance 

July  1, 

Receipts 

Payments 

1965 

Total 

$    46  249  51 

$     3  313  28 

$     2  684  87 

$    46  877  92 

2  498  93 

55  20 

- 

2  554  13 

71  235  99 

2  468  71 
247  51 

- 

73  704  70 

6  821  17 

- 

7  068  68 

4  870  08 

120  00 

- 

4  990  08 

136  00 

1  210  20 

1  200  00 

146  20 

502  91 

_ 

- 

502  91 

585  84 

151  64 

- 

737  48 

_ 

3  000  00 

2  500  00 

500  00 

32  245  02 

81  528  49 

113  773  51 

- 

8  34 

3  500  00 

3  500  00 

8  34 

121  187  12 

394  729  60 

334  382  73 

181  533  99 

_ 

769  60 

769  60 

- 

_ 

1  005  10 

1  005  10 

- 

87  151  43 

183  590  25 

198  760  60 

71  981  08 

_ 

5  007  60 

5  007  60 

- 

_ 

10  950  00 

10  950  00 

- 

8  695  54 

775  84 

660  21 

8  811  17 

937  20 

34  38 

971  58 

1  206  93 

42  50 

- 

1  249  43 

235  74 

27  60 

- 

263  34 

2  134  76 

2  410  76 

2  000  95 

2  544  57 

7  009  92 

8  426  34 

11  959  13 

3  477  13 

1  605  09 

1  848  62 

2  382  92 

1  070  79 

2  006  31 

47  50 

_ 

2  053  81 

76  937  75 

2  856  50 

- 

79  794  25 

4  487  84 

1  500  63 

55  00 

5  933  47 

6  864  24 

6  042  16 

962  56 

11  943  84 

2  808  21 

2  983  00 

3  662  21 

2  129  00 

1  760  03 

791  06 

288  12 

2  262  97 

131  50 

_. 

_ 

131  50 

1  617  82 

1  817  62 

1  266  12 

2  169  32 

978  44 

451  46 

646  55 

783  35 

2  396  50 

537  64 

141  45 

2  792  69 

992  88 

774  10 

386  00 

1  380  98 

566  298  98 


$  1  897  489  65    $  1  810  035  71 


653  752  92 


2»a 


(Schedule   No.     1) 


INCOME 

NON 

-      EXPENDABLE      PRINCIPAL 

Balance 

June     30, 

1966 

July  1, 
1965 

Deposited 

Withdrawn 

Balance 

J 

une     30, 

1966 

Cash 

Investments 

Total 

Cash 

Investments 

$        1  377  92 

$          45  500  00 

$ 

$       - 

$       - 

$ 

$ 

$ 

554  13 

2  000  00 

_ 

2  704  70 

71  000  00 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1  068  68 

6  000  00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

990  08 

4  000  00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

146  20 

_ 

30  000  00 

1 

_ 

30  000  00 

30  000  00 

502  91 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

* 

737  48 

- 

5  000  00 

- 

- 

5  000  00 

- 

5  000  00 

- 

- 

5  000  000  00 

- 

- 

5  000  000  00 

7  921  80 

4  992  078  20 

8  34 

- 

100  000  00 

- 

_ 

100  000  00 

_ 

100  000  00 

181  533  99 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

500  00 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

24  873  15 

- 

- 

24  873  15 

. 

24  873  15 

- 

- 

25  000  00 

- 

- 

25  000  00 

_ 

25  000  00 

71  981  08 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

142  000  00 

- 

- 

142  000  00 

_ 

142  000  00 

- 

- 

219  000  00 

- 

- 

219  000  00 

_ 

21°  000  00 

811  17 

8  000  00 

12  100  00 

- 

- 

12  100  00 

226  36 

11  873  64 

971  58 

_ 

1  000  00 

1  000  00 

1  000  00 

249  43 

1  000  00 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

263  34 

- 

1  000  00 

_ 

_ 

1  000  00 

_ 

1  000  00 

2  544  57 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3  477  13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

1  070  79 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

903  81 

1  150  00 

13  578  85 

66  215  40 

_ 

_ 

— 

1  933  47 

4  000  00 

27  000  00 

_ 

_ 

27  000  00 

47  47 

26  952  53 

11  943  64 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2  129  00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

. 

_ 

2  262  97 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

131  50 

_ 

2  169  32 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

783  35 

_ 

. 

2  792  69 

- 

13  201  72 

65  70 

_ 

13  267  42 

268  42 

12  999  00 

1  380  98 

- 

13  391  64 

$5  677  746  05 

44  40 
$       110  10 

- 

13  436  04 

$5  677  856  15 

$ 

47  15 
9  403  10 

13  388  89 

$    436  723  52 

$         217  029  40 

$       - 

$5  668  453  05 

2\)'d 


AGENCY    FUNDS 


EDUCATIONAL   TELEVISION    PROGRAM    FUND    (Department  of  Education)    (Code    6981) 

(G.  L.   (Ter.  Ed.  )  C.   71,  S.   13F) 


From  cities  and  towns 
Balance,  July  1,   1965 


Expenses 

Balance,  June  30,   1966 


RECEIPTS 


PAYMENTS 


$ 

158  885  73 
141  521  79 

$ 

300  407  52 

$ 

144  721  98 
155  685  54 

$ 

300  407  52 

Cash  Balance,  July  1,   1965 

Revenues  Received: 

Investment  earnings 


DETAILED   TRANSACTIONS    OF   OTHER    TRUST    FUNDS 

INCOME    OF   MASSACHUSETTS    SCHOOL    FUND    (Code    6254)    # 
(G.   L.   (Ter.   Ed. )  C.   7,  S.   35) 

RECEIPTS 


$  32  245  02 

81  528  49 
$         113  773  51 


Expenditures: 

To  cities  and  towns 


PAYMENTS 


$         113  773  51 


STATEMENT    XIV 
SUMMARY   OF   AID    TO    CITIES    AND    TOWNS    (12) 
1964    -    1966 


STATE        FUNDS 


Fiscal 
Year 

Total 

State 

Funds 

Welfare 
and  Health 

Education 

Highway 

Veterans' 
Services 

Other 

1966 

S386  822  557  22 

$210  997  427  50 

$112  093  384  91 

$  14  542  812  15 

$  12  810  923  62 

$  36  378  009  04 

1965 

273  423  865  59 

168  403  998  82 

79  849  054  48 

12  658  998  84 

9  750  704  13 

2  761  109  32 

1964 

253  897  964  26 

153  194  703  62 

69  181  764  48 

18  588  634  14 

10  531  890  59 

2  400  971  43 

<!<)1 


TABL:,  MO*  1  -  aoittr  of  State-aided  Vocational 
and  Part-time  Schools 

l:ool  Year  fcmtime,  June  30,  1966 

Four  hundred  fifty  four  (h5li)  tohools  in  operation  during  the  year  or  now) 
in  one  hundred  sixty-one  (161)  cities,  towns,  counties,  and  regions  listed 
alphabetically  by  type*  of  school*,  with  date  of  establishment  and  name  of 
rector. 


j 


roup  I  la  -  Fifty-seven  Industrial  Schools  (boys) 


Ap;*mequet  Regional  Vocational  High  (Lakevllle)  -  Sept.  1959 I  Lloyd  I*  Taber 

Arlington  Technical  and  Vocational  High  -  Sept.  19t6j  Edmund  J.  Tewi* 

Attleboro  Trade  High  •  not.  1931*  **nry  *♦  Miller 

Avon  Vocational  -  ept.  1956 j  Carles  I -.  rancia 

Barnstable  Vocational  Rl*£  (Hyannie)  •  I ov.  |£J5|  Victor  l«  tfaaaarella 

Belmont  Vocational  High  -  Sept.  19i  3j  Leslie  .'.'.  rowscn 

Heverly  •  Claude  .  at  ten  Trade  High  -  M»V«  1^26f  Kenneth  h.  Srigga 

Boston  Trade  High  -  Feb.  1912 1  -award  Terrensi 

Brockton  Trade  High  *  Karch  193iif  Ralph  .   sapua 

Cambridge  Vocational  -  Dec.  193*)  i  John  R.  Tobin 

Mcopee  Vocational  High  •  Sept.  19?1|  Alfred  U  *.io» 
Dartmouth  Vocational  -  Sept.  19ii7$  Antone  ^ettencourt 
Dighton- iehoboth  Regional  Vocational  (North  Dighton)  -  Aug.  1960|  Charles  F.  Day 

verett  Vocational  High  -  Sept.  1927f  John  .  atea 
Fall  iver  -  Diman  Vocational  High  »  May  1916 j  John  p.  Karringten 
Fitcbburg  Vocational  ltgh  -  July  1936|  Franklin  K.  Anserine 
Fraaingham  Vocational  ><igh  -  Sept.  19i;6j  Joseph  ; .  *eefe 
Bicester  Vocational  •  bept.  19l0|  I arold  .  eary,  Sr., 
3reater  Lawrence  Regional  Vocational-Technical  (Aodover)  -  Sept.  1965 | 

James  A*  Booth 
Greenfield  'ocatioml  •  June  1936 |  Ralph  .  ac*ard 
iieverhill  Trade  «  Nov.  1^26 j  Thomas  F.  :*ryey 

olyoke  Trade  i^h  •  Sept.  19Uj  William  J.  ean 

.'lag  Philip  Regional  Vocational  Nigh  (  rent ham)  -  Oct.  1957  j  Preston  I.  Titua 
LeotLinater  Trade  High  -  °ept.  193k  |  Kmile  .  Johnson 
Lowell  Trade  igh  -  Sept.  1911 j  harles  •  onion 
Ijrnn  Shoemafciag  m  Aug.  191b  j  tephen  t,  Callai>an 
Lynn  Trade  High  -  .ept.  1915?  yichael  •  'Oonnell 
Maiden  Vocational  Hi&h  •  Sept.  19Ll|  Thorns  Lafionatis 
Marlboro  Vocational  -  Lept.  19ll|  Joseph  D.  Brucchi 
Kedford  -  i.elvin  7.  -eldon  Vocational  High  -  'ov.  1930j  Walter  D,  laid 
Nantucket  Vocational  -  Tept.  l'-llj  James  ••  Galley 
New  'Bedford  /ocatioral  igh  -  Nov.  1908j  ?:•  -alter  Janiak 
Hew  Salem  Vocational  igh  -  Sept.  1958 1  John  W.  i  ilipek 
Mewton  Technical  i^h  -  Feb.  1?09|  rrin  K«  Brawn 
North  Adams  -  Jharlea  H.  McCann  Vocational  Technical  High  -  Sept.  1962 j 

James  ft.  cs tall 
Iforthempton1  s  Vocational  -  ct.  1?06|  B.  Stanley  row^ert 
Vorthbridge  Vocational  (Whitineville)  -  Karen  1931 I  Jamea  f>.  r'uilaney 
Peabody  Vocational  i.;h  -  Sept.  19kk|  niohard  Mte 
Fittsfleld  Vocational  -  April  193l|  William  U  >ehey 
Trovincetown  Vocational  -  Sept.  19l>9j  Arthur  ?•  Kalchman 
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ottP  I  U  •  Pifty-eeven  Industrial  chnolt  (Boya)  (continued) 

uincy  Vocational-Technical  -  Sept.  1912;  Laurence  H.  Pabin,  Acting 

andolph  Vocational  r>igh  -  Aug.  1955$  Thomas  L.  Warren 
iialem  Vocational  High  -  5«pt.  1931$  John  K.  Conway 

Liver  Lake  Hagional  Vocational  high  (Kingston)  -  Aug.  1955 J  Kalph  H.  inne 
SomarviUa  Trade  High  -  Sept.  1910|  Walter  B«  t,ruble 
Southbridge  -  Cole  Trade  High  -  March  1932$  Wilfred  P..  Learned 
South  Shore  Vocational  Technical  High  (Hanover)  *  Sept.  1962;  Frederick  J.  Teed 
Springfield  Trade  High  -  S«pt.  1911|  tdmond  P.  Oarrey 

vaneea  Trade  -  Sept.  1952 I  Donald  P.  HcJaffrey 

Tantaaqua  Regional  Vocational  (Sturbrldge)  -  :  ept.  1961 }  John  R.  Rosso 
Taunton  /ocational  -  Sept.  1931  f  Patrick  B4  Lyons 
Waltham  Vocational  High  -  Sept.  1928$  Lloyd  F.  VanAradale 
Warehaa  /ocational  High  -  Sept.  1953$  John  J.  Rolfe 

abater  -  Bartlett  Vocational  High  -  Aug.  1917$  Frank  K.  Wjrlde 
Weatfield  Trade  High  -  Sept.  1911$  Hichael  >on*ala» 
Weymouth  v'ocational-Technical  High  -  Peb.  1921$  John  F.  Collins 
Worcester  l^ys1  Trade  Kigh  -  Feb.  1910$  Edward  J.  Purcell 

Group  I  la1  -  Nine  Trade  Preparatory  Schools  for  Soya  and  Hen 

Dighton-Sehoboth  Regional  (North  Plghton)  «  Jan.  1966$  Charles  F.  Day 
•itchburg  -  Oct.  1961$  Franklla  tf.  Angevine 

renter  Lawrence  Regional  (Andorer)  -  Oct.  1965$  Jaaee  A.  Booth 
Leominster  -  Dec.  1960$  Smile  S.  Johnaon 
>,ynn  •  Oct.  1960$  Janet  P.  Barry 

North  Adams  m   Charles  ■•  MeCann  -  Oct.  1963$  Jaaea  R.  *estsll 
Pittafleld  -  Oct.  196Ji$  William  L.  Dehey 

altham  -  Jan.  1961$  Lloyd  P.  VanAradale 
Weatfleld  -  ct.  1962$  Michael  Oontalei 

Group  I  lb  -  Six  Day  lnduatrial  Schools  (airls) 

Boston  Trade  High  for  Girl*  •  Sept.  1909$  Helen  H.  Koran 

teeez  County  Independent  Trade  and  lnduatrial  Trade  for  Jirla  (Hathorae)  e 

ct.  1957$  James  P.  Gallant 
Fall  River  -  Dijaan  Vocational  High  for  Girls  -  Sept.  19l»6$  John  r.  Harrington 
Norwood  -  Henry  0*  Peabody  for  Girls  -  Sept.  19u2$  !*r».  H.  Adele  Pareoux 

ringfield  Trade  high  for  airle  -  Jan.  1931$  tdmond  P.  Carrey 
orceeter  -  David  Hale  Panning  Trade  Kigh  for  iirle  -  Sept.  1911$  Blanche  P.  Penn 

CSroup  I  lb  -  Six  Trade  Preparatory  schools  for  uirls  and  Women 

Boston  m  Jan.  1953$  Helen  1*.  Poran 

rail  lirer  -  apt.  1958$  John  P.  Harrington 

Plymouth-  *rver  Regional  (Plymouth)  -  April  1966$  v.  Edward  *ichola* 

ilrer  Lake  Regional  (Kingaton)  -  April  1966$  ^.alph  H.  Blnne 
Springfield  -  ct.  1951$  Porothea  Jameson 
Waltham  -  Jan.  1966$  Lloyd  P.  VanAradale 


'4i)G 

droup  I  2c  -  Seven  Indus trial  Departments  (Boston) 

Brighton  -  Feb.  1929 I  Alexander  Paesaretti 
Jharleatown  -  Feb.  1929 |  Martin  B.  Keano 
Dorchester  -  Feb.  1929 J  Salter  J.  Barry 
rast  Boston  •  leb.  1929;  Murray  Solomon 
Hyde  Park  -  Feb.  1929f  John  P.  Doyle 
Roxbury  -  Sept.  1?29|  Albert  P.  Hanrahan 
outh  Pcston  -  Jan.  Iy29|  Stephen  T.  aeilly 

Qroup  I  2a  -  Twenty-three  Part-time  Cooperative  Trade  Schools 

Arlington  -  Feb.  1951]  Edmund  J.  Lewie 
Beverly  -  Au*.  1909 j  Kenneth  H.  Priggs 
Boston i   Brighton  -  Sept.  1922 j  Alexander  Passaretti 

Charlestown  •  Sept.  1919 f  Martin  I*  Keane 

Dorchester  •  Sept.  1920 j  Welter  J.  Barry 

East  Boston  -  June  1925}  Murray  Solomon 

Hyde  Park  -  Sept.  1919 I  John  P.  Doyle 

Roxbury  -  Sept.  1929 |  Albert  F.  'anrehan 

South  Boston  -  Jan.  1929f  Stephen  T.  Reilly 
Fitchburg  -  Cct.  1959f  Franklin  M.  Angerine 
Haverhill  -  .  ct.  1953|  Thomas  F.  Jarvey 
Holyoke  -  March  1?«8|  william  J.  Dean 

King  Philip  Regional  (Vrenthan)  -  Jan.  1966 j  reston  I.  Titus 
Lowell  -  Dec.  1965 }  Charles  P.  Conlon 
Maiden  -  Dec.  1965|  Thomas  Lafionatia 
New  Salem  -  Jan.  1966|  John  V.  Filipek,  Acting 
Newton  -  March  195Uj  Jrrin  M.  Brawn 

North  Adame  -  Ch&rlee  H.  XeCaan  •  Sept.  1965|  James  II.  estall 
Northampton  m  Sept.  1953 |  B.  Stanley  Dowgert 
Pittsfield  -  Sept.  lf*l|  William  L.  Dehey 
Southbridge  -  Sept.  1919f  Wilfred  H.  Learned,  Jr. 
Springfield  •  April  1951f  Kdmond  P.  Garvey 
Westfield  -  J' ay  l?51l  Xichael  lonsalet 

Jroup  I  2c  -  Thirty-seven  Evening  Industrial  Schools  (Men) 

amstable  -  Oct.  1958f  Victor  E.  Mastarella 
Beverly  -  Oct.  1965 j  Kenneth  H.  Brigga 
Boston  -  Oftt  19^6 j  Arthur  J.  riscoll 
Brockton  -  Sept.  19u5|  Ralph  0.  Pumpus,  Acting 

Mcopeo  -  June  19u5|  Alfred  ft.  Rioe 

Dighton-lehoboth  Regional  (North  Dighton)-  Jan.  1963 I  Charles  F.  Day 
Fall  River  -  set.  19b  7  j  August  Curt 
Framingham  -  ct.  191: 5 j  Joseph  P.  Keefe 
Greater  Lawrence  Regional  (Andover)  ■  Oct.  1965 J  James  A.  Booth 

Greenfield  m  Jan.  1962|  Ralph  E.  ackard 
Haverhill  -  March  1950|  Thomas  F.  Qarvey 

lyoke  -  April  1  U5|  William  J.  Dean 
King  Philip  Regional  0  rentham)  -  Nov.  1358j  ireston  I.  Titus 
Lawrence  •  Arch  1908 j  Daniel  F.  Sullivan 
Leominster  -  March  1951 |  Lmile  S.  Johnson 
Lowell  -  uct.  19L5|  Charlea  P.  Conlon 
Lynn  Shoe  -  Jan.  1927 j  Stephen  R.  Callahan 
Lynn  Trade  -  Oct.  1  \^6|  James  P.  Barry 
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Group  I  2c     -  Thirty-aeTen  evening  Industrial     cnoole  (Hen) 

(continued) 

falden  •  Oct*  19u5|  Thoaas  Lafionatis 

Karlboro  -  Oct*  19U6j  *oseph  0*  Brucchi 

I  edford  -  iov.  1930|  waiter  D.  Ketd 

Mew  Bedford  -  >*ov.  1V07|  Z*  Welter  Janiak 

North  Adams  •  Jharlee  H.  He Jaira  -  Oct*  1963}  Janet  R.  ostall 

Northampton  -  Oct*  1956*  B.  Stanley  r.ovgert 

Pittafleld  -  vet.  19h8|  William  U  Dahey 

„uiney  -  Nor.  19t>|  Laurence  I  •  Fabin,  Acting 

Salem  -  Oct.  1956|  John  M.  Conway 

Somerrille  ^reni  g  Trade  -  Oct*  19b6j  Walter  .  truble 

Southbridge  -  Oct*  1936 1  *>ank  .  kinyon 

Couth  hore  Vocational-Technical  f Toning  Industrial  (Hanorer)  e  Jan*  1963| 

Frederick  J*  Teed 
Springfield  -  Feb*  19l6|  orothea  Jameson 
Taunton  -  Oct*  1956 j  patrick  F.  Tyone 
Waltham  -  Nov*  191;  5 J  Lloyd  F.  /anArsdale 
Westfield  •  Oct*  19L6|  I  ichael  Oonselet 
Weymouth  -  Oct*  1955|  John  P.  Collins 
Worcester  m  Feb*  1910|  Edward  J*  Puroell 

roup  I  2c^  -  Two  tvening  Trade  xtension  Schools  (women) 

Barnstable  -  ?*or.  1965 j  Victor  E.  tfasaarella 
Worcester  •  ;.ct.  1961*  f  Blanche  ft*  Penn 

iroup  I  2d  -  Twenty~four  Apprenticeship  Schools 

Boston  -  tov.  19l5j  ceffrey  J.  Seating 
Boston  Journeyman  •  Oct*  19$5l  Jeffrey  J*  eating 
Brockton  -  Jet*  19h6j  Ralph  J*  Rumpus,  Acting 
Fitchburg  •  Not.  191*6  j  Franklin  «•  Anserine 
Framlngbam  -  oept.  1/65 |  Joseph  P*  Keefe 

greater  Lawrence  Regional  (Andover)  -  Oct*  1965 |  James  A.  T ooth 
Harerhlll  •  Parch  191j9|  Thomas  F*  oarrey 
"-'olyoke  ■  Not.  1916 \     llllam  J  *  Dean 

King  Philip  Regional  Urentham)  -  Oct.  196l|  Preston  I*  Titus 
Lawrence  -  Deo*  191*6 j  Daniel  F*  SulliTan 
Leominster  •  Oct*  19L6f  ".mile  S.  Johnson 
Lowell  -  Oct*  19L6|  Charles  °.  Conlon 
I^rnn  -  Jan*  1?L7|  James  P*  Barry 
fealden  -  Oct*  1?L6|  Thomas  Lafionatis 

arlboro  -  Jan*  19h7f  Joseph  D*  Brucchi 
Bedford  -  Nor.  19L6>  Walter  D.  Reid 
Newton  -  Oct.  19391  Orrin  H.  Brawn 

ittafield  -  Sept.  1?27|  William  L.  Dehey 

ui  cy  •  Oct.  1919 |  Laurence  H.  T abin 
Springfield  -  Oct.  19hLj  orothea  Jameson 
Taunton  -  Feb.  19li7j  'atriok  H*  Lyons 
Waltham  -  ept*  1961 j  Lloyd  F*  VanArsdale 
Weymouth  •  oct*  1962 j  John  P.  Collins 

orcester  •  Parch  19l3|  Edward  J*  Puree 11 


2<)8 

roup  III  1*  -  Xine  fomemaking  chcola 

Cambridge  -Dec.  :  35|  John  M.  Tobin 

verett  -  Oct.  1933j  John  V.  Utes 
rail  tiver  -  apt.  191? |  John  t*.  Harrington 
Lowell  -  ft.  lyllj  i  &rlee  P.  Ccn.lon 
New  c  ford  -  ov.  1907i  S«  Walter  Janiak 
•ew  Salem  -  Sept.  1935|  John  tf.  Filipek 
Northampton  -  Oct.  1906 |  B.  Stanley  Uewfiert 
Springfield  -  Jan.  1931 )  fcdmend  P.  Gerrey 
Worceeter  -  Jen.  1931 I  Blanche  K.  renn 

roup  III  lb  •  Thirty-seven  Day  !  ousehold  Arte  Departmente 

Adams  •  Sept.  1936|  Wrs.  ilia  ietty 

Apponecuet  ftegional  (Lekerille)  •  Sept.  1961}  John  ?•  Ball 

fiaraatable  -  ept.  1933|  Victor  k..  Kasaarella 

Belchertown  -  *  arch  1925|  r5onald  L.  Omar 

Bourne  -  :>eot.  1928 j  lay  ton  l«  Campbell 

Charlton  -  Sept.  19U9|  William  R.  Ball 

Dartmouth  -  Jept.  1935 J  Antone  hettencourt 

Duxbury  -  Sept.  1953;  > verett  L.  ^andy 

aaton  m   Sept*  1950|  Julian  ...  reuse 
Fall  iliver  -  Not.  1919 1  Thomaa  W*  Hammond 
Falmouth  -  April  192$ J  Russell  fc.  :  arshall 
Foxboro  -  Sept.  1953 |  William  A.  Glynn 
Hadley  -  Aug.  1955|  U    Curtis  Hall 
Haverhill  -  Sept.  192Lj  Robert  Jackson 
Hudson  -  Sept.  1933 I  J*  Leo  tfulready 

King  Philip  Regional  (Urentham)  -  .Sept.  iStflj  rostoc  I.  Titus 
Lee  -  Sept.  1933 |  Arthur  L.  Welcome 
Karehfield  -  Sept.  1939 f  James  P.Romeo 

Narraganaett  Regional  (baldwinville)  -  Sept*  1957|  Kenneth  *".  Bockua 
Newburyport  •  bept.  19L1|  Francis  T.  Preanahan 
^orth  Adams  -  Jan.  l?35j  uarion  A.  i  veeney 
Northbridge  -  Sept.  1939 |  Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Leonard 
North  Brookfield  -  opt.  1956 j  Martin  D.  leach 

aimer  •  Sept.  1936 j  Stanley  Hernia xewski 
Pittsfield  -  Sept.  192? j  William  L.  r«hey 

rorincetown  •  Not.  1931|  Arthur  ?.   ralchman 
Salem  •  Sept.  MSfcl  Chester  R.  Arnold 
Saugue  -  ->ept.  1955|  Ashton  F.  Deris 
Scituate  •  Sept.  1921 j  dward  L.  Stewart 

lrer  Lake  Regional  (Kingston)  -  July  1955'l  Kalph  H.  Binns 
Somerrille  -  Not.  1920 |  Leo  C.  Donahue 
Tewkebury  -  Sept.  1959|  Lawrence  R.  tfcGowan 

.achueett  Regional  (olden)  -  Aug.  195L|  N'eal  T.  Skillings 
toareham  -  Sept.  1952)  John  J.  ItolTe 
*eet  Bridgewater  •  Sept.  19ll|  Kre.  Tartars  laris 
Westport  •  Kerch  1921a  |  Harold  S.  Wood 
Winehendon  m  Sept.  1936|  ^alph  ri.  Veacham 
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Group  III  3  -  One  hundred  thirty-six  rwening  radical  Art  Vchoole 


Ablngton  -  At>ril  19b 5 J  Leonard  .  alopoli 

Adams  -  Sept.  196k |  Andrew  1/liotti 

Agawam  -  Jan.  1957}  dchard  H.  Barry 

Amheret-'elham  Regional  (Amherst)  •  Oct.  19l>6|  Paul  E.  Kealy 

Andower  -  Oct.  19U5f  Richard  &.  NmI 

Apponequet  Regional  (Lakewille)  -  Oct.  1961}  Lloyd  r.  Taber 

Arlington  -  Jan.  1950}  Charles  Fa^one  and  lialph  Giolosa 

Athol  -  Jan.  1950}  Curtis  h.  Pumpus 

Auburn  -  Sept.  1956}  Priscilla  A.  Harney 

Ayer  -  Nor.  1961a |  Andrew  J.  Souls 

Barna table  *  Nor.  1918 j  Victor  £•  Maasarella 

Bedford  -  Jet.  1956}  Joaeph  B.  Herlihy 

Belmont  -  Oct.  1951|  John  F.  l.'sher,  Jr. 

everly  -  Sept.  1919}  Carmine  J.  Belmonte 
r  illerioa  -  Oct.  195b}  John  n.  O'Brien 
Poeton  -  Oct.  191? |  Charles  K.  Sohroeder 
Bourne  •  Oct.  1961}  ?  re.  Hary  Louise  Ft  lew 
Braintree  -  Jan.  1916}  0.  Hobert  Jlngoslan 
Bridgewater  •  *ct.  1951 |  Albert  F.  Hunt,  Jr. 
Brockton  -  Nor.  1926}  Ralph  i«  Punpus 
Brookline  -  Jan.  19b  7  f  S.  endell  Veeks 
Burlington  •  Hareh  19b  9}  Robert  B.  Murphy 
Cambridge  -  Dec.  19b 2 j  John  fe.  Tobin 
Canton  -  Oct.  195b  J  John  A.  "Connell 
Chatham  •  Oct.  1958 j  Jesee  J.  Morgan 
Chelmsford  a  >ov.  1962}  Oeorge  J.  Betaes 
Chlcopee  m  Now.  1921}  Alfred  R.  Rloe 

Concord-Carlisle  Regional  (Concord)  -  Sept.  1961}  Joseph  C.  Regan 
Danvere  -  Oct.  1962}  Katharine  M.  Lawler 
Dartmouth  -  Kerch  195b}  AntoneBstteneourt 
Douglas  m  Oct.  I960}  H.  Deane  Hoyt 
Dower  -  Oct.  1963}  Frits  F.  Lindquist 
Duxbury  -  Oct.  1953}  Lverett  L.  Pandy 
East  Bridgewater  *  Oct.  196b}  Edward  J.  Heaney 

astnamoton  •  Oct.  1953}  Anthony  R.  Huscentl 
East  Longmeadow  -  Jan.  1951}  Robert  J.  J arris 
Hasten  -  aept.  1  57}  Julian  3.  Preuss 

.ssex  -  Oct.  1955}  Philip  E.  Jalbert 

.ssex  County  (Hathorne)  -  July  1918}  James  F.  Oallant 

verett  -  Oct.  1911}  John  W#  Bates 
Tall  Riwer  -  June  19b3}  John  P.  :  erring  ton 
Falmouth  -  ^arch  195b}  Russell  B.  Marshall 
Foxboro  -  Jan.  196b}  «;ohn  P.  Certure 
Franklin  -Jan.  19b9}  ?*rs.  I  elen  >.  Thomas 

Frontier  Regional  (South  ftserfleld)  -  ^eb.  1  ttj  enry  J.  Sukowski 
Gardner  -  Jan.  1962}  Mrs.  Helen  C.  Polymeros 
Gloucester  -  March  1935}  Kenneth  E.  Stickney 
Greenfield  -  cot.  19b8}  Ralph  .  ackard 
Radley  -  March  1958}  .  artis  Rail 
Manorer  -  April  19b*}  Thtlip  N.  Center 
'  arvich  -  y.aroh  1950}  Jeeee  J.  Morgan 
.  ararhill  -  Sept.  196b}  Robert  I.  Jackson 
Hinghaai  -  Oct.  1957|  Theodore  I.  Ricci,  Jr. 
lbrook  -  Oct.  1950}  Jrwin  D.  Reads 
lyoke  -  Oct.  1911}  >•  Parcella  *eliy 
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Croup  III  3  -  One  hundred  thirty-six  Tening  Practical  Art  choole 
(conti  ;ued) 


udson  -  Jan*  19l5|  ?  art  in  J.  Tiemey 
lull  -  Tab.  1950|  cter  V.  Oarofoli 

King  Philip  Regional  (.rentham)  -  Wov.  1?58|  ires  ten  I.  Titua 
Lawranca  •  Harch  1908 j  Daniel  .  alii van 
Leominster  *  Fab*  1916 1  Donald  J.  eary 
Lexington  •  Oct*  19L6j  Hussoll  0*  Mann 
Lowell  -  Cept*  1911|  Varies  P«  Conlon 
Lunenburg  •  Jan*  1962 j  Anthony   .  telluto 
Lynn  -  reb.  1920j  Francia  V.  Kennedy 

Kahar,  Ralph  8*j  Regional  (Orange)  -  Oct*  1958J  John  .  oche*  Jr. 
Manchester  -  Oct*  1959}  Alton  L*  Curtis 
Medfield  -  Oct*  196Lj  John  Cuoco 
Medford  •  >ci,  1922)  Atherlnc  ruller 
Medway  •  Jan*  l?66j  rancis  J*  Burke 
Melrose  -  arch  19L6|  Leon  Tinel 
Methuen  -  -  ct,  1912  j  Arthur  F.  Baker 
Middleboro  -  arch  19it9j  Kenneth  L*  Johnson 
Milford  -  Keb.  1955 1  ~)*Tid  I.  Davoren 
Millie  -  tfarch  19l»6j  .eorge  C*  Roy 
Milton  -  Anril  1916)  Robert  L.  Deakin 

ntague  -  Oct.  1951*1  Robert  L*  Plaisted 
Narragansett  Regional  ( Faldwinville )  -  Oct*  1956 j  Anthony  T.  'afka 
Nauaet  Regional  Orleans)  -  Oct*  1965 j  Paul  1*  Ellis 
New  Bedford  -  Nor.  1907|  Z.  Walter  Janlak 
Newton  -  Feb.  1909f  Orrin  M.  Brawn 
Worth  Adams  -  Oct*  191*8 1  Robert  Crest© 
Northampton  -  April  19l2|  .   canleylowgert 
North  Attleboro  -  Jan*  1950|  Leon  A*  Regan 
North  Andover  -  -ct.  1965f  Joseph  K.  revon 
Northbridge  m  Not*  19Ll|  James  S*  Mullaney 
North  -leading  -  l-arch  1959i  K.  James  W.  Lasenby 
Norweli  -  ct*  1955l  Catherine  T.  Kartin 
Norwood  -  ret*  19)jLj  Mrs.  h.  Adele  I  arcoux 
Old  Hocheater  Regional  (Hocheeter)  -  Jan.  1962 j  \  arold  >".  Jay 
Palmer  -  Kerch  19li8|  Leo  J.  Santuecl 
Pioneer  /alley  Regional  (Northfield)  -  Karch  1958 j  F.  fumner  Turner 

Htefield  -  .ct*  19U|  William  L*  Dehey 
Plymouth-Carver  Regional  (ilymouth)  -  eot*  Wk$   Joseph  L*  Itobinson 

rovi.  cetown  -  ct*  14;8|  Arthur  ?.  .^alcnman 
incy  -  Nov.  19l5|  Chester  V.  Sweat! 
dolph  -  April  IrmSj  rancis  A.  ;oloai 

aynham  -  ct.  1965|  Ctonald  Kisher 
needing  -  Jet.  1V57)  John  R.  onithorne 
Severe  -  eb.  193uj  Louis  C.  rrrullo 

ockland  -  Jet*  1  'i.9j  John  W.  Rogers 

alem  -  )ct*  19b 0|  : atrick  T.  Fallon 
Bmsjfsjg  -  J«n.  1957)  Louise  Solomita 

cituate  -  ime*  If.  lj  uohn  J.  ibbons 
nron  -  )ct.  196J  j  els»on  Hobello 
albums  -  Jan.  1956 1  ^oy  A.  Hither,  Jr. 

Ivor  Lake  tlegional  (Kingston)  -  Jan.  1956|  dchard  St*  Onge 
Somerset  -  apt.  1928|  Thomae  J.  Daly 
Somerrille  -  rt.  1911 1  Leo  C.  rvonahue 
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rroup  III  3  -  One  hundred  thirty-six  Evening  Tactical  Art  Schools 
(continued) 

ithbridge  -  Sept.  1-U7j  ''rank  P.  Orinyon 
South  Kadley  -  ot.  19^3 1  -orald  W.  Hoar 
Spencer  -  ov.  19k8|  -dvard  \.  McDonough 
ringfield  -  Oct*  1935|  'Dorothea  L.  Jameson 
u*hton  •  .Sept.  1953f  Donald  W.  Kimtie 
.  wampscott  -  Oct.  1957  j  Harold  I.  Power 
Swenaea  -   ;>t.  19U7j  Frs.  Avis  B.  Phillips 
Taunton  -  Jet.  lffcSg  Patrick  H.  Lyons 
Tewksbury  -  ct.  1960j  Francis  Sheehan 

aro  -  Nov.     ;  /.rthur  •«  lalchman 
Wakefield  -  eb.  1951 |  John  S.  Zynski 

altham  -  Not.  19h3|  dward  P.  Ghaiason 
mare  -  oct.  1962 j  «rs.  leanor  Wilson 
Wareliam  -  eb.  1950)  John  J.  Holfe 
*ebster  -  -«c.  193c  J  oward  V.  f c iuinness 
Wallaalay  -  ^.ct.  193'0|  John  C.  Howard,  Jr. 
.<ast  Bridgewater  -  Oct.  1963|  U>oald  A.  -ishar 

eatfield  -  Nov.  1913I  .ichael  Oonialei 
Weetport  -  Oct.  1955 1  \  arold  .S.  Wood 
Wast  Springfiald  -  Oct.  196lf  Ire.  ary  a.  A.  ,ovett 
Weetwood  -  Oct.  19ii8|  Luane  K.  Kocina 

eymouth  -  (ct.  19L6)  \  arold  ft«  Olson 
/hitman-Hanson  Regional  ^hitman)  -  Oct.  1961)  Hobert  B«  Taahan 

ilmington  -  Oct.  1962)  x"arold  S.  f=hea 
Winchandon  -  Jan.  1952;  Ralph  H.  Meacham 
'-•'oburn  •  Jan.  19£2 1  James  I  .    man 

crcastar  •  3ept.  1911|  Blancha  P.  renn 
Yarmouth  -  Fab,  19rl|  -regory  C.  Drake 

roup  IV  la  •  Fiva  Day  Agricultural  Schools 

Bristol  Jaunty  (  egreganset)  •  Sept.  1913|  John  B.  Farrar 

hsaax  County  Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute  (Hathorne)  -  Oct.  1913 f 

Janes  F.  Gallant 
New  Salem  -  . ept.  1920 j  John  W.  Filipek 
Norfolk  >ounty  (walpole)  -  Oct.  1916 j  Thomaa  ttcJarr 
Northampton  -  Smith's  -  Oct.  1906 j  H.  Stanley  'Jowgert 

iroup  IV  lb  -  Twelve  Voeatior.al  Agricultural  lepartmente 

Bametable  -  Jept.  1931 1  Victor  l.  tfasaarella 

Boston  (Jamaica  lain)  -  Nov.  1916 |  Thomas  A.  loche 

Charlton  -  I  t.  19l9j  William  r  .  Ball 

Narragansett  Regional  (Baldwinville)  -  ept.  1957)  Kenneth  F.  Bockua 

North  Brookixeld  -  ouly  1956 j  Martin  D.  Leach 

Pioneer  /alley  Regional  (Northfield)  •  Sept.  1957|  .eorge  M.  Leonard 

Shelburne  -  f arch  1920j  Herbert  S.  Nerritt 

Silver  Lake  Regional  (Kingston)  -  July  19?5|  dalph  H.  rinns 

tockbridge  -  June  1936|  Wilfred  K.  allagher 
»achuaett  Regional  (Holden)  -  July  1951 1  ^eal  T.  ;'. killings 

estport  -  Aug.  19 25 I  Harold  .  ^ood 
Worcester  -  fay  1917f  Carl  J.  rerg 


if 


Oroup  IV  3  -  Five  Vocational  Agricultural  Departments  (evening)     *JU2 

Barnstable  m   Keb.  1966$   Victor  it  Katsarella 

acex  County  Oathoroe)  -  Dec.  1  26j  Jaaes  .  ailant 
Narraganaett  Regional  (f-aldwi  villa)  -  Koy.V,5B|  Anthony  T.  afka 
•rfachusett       al  (Holden)  -  Kov.  19.56  j  >;eal  7.  killings 

estoort  -  July  17<3|  :arold  ..  -ood 

Iroup  7  la  -  Twenty-seven  :  art-time  Cooperative  distributive 

cupetions  Schools 

Beverly  -  Sept.  1957 1  William  J.  Foley 

Boston i   '^orchester  -  tapt«  1937 1  ScVard  Leach 

East  Boston  -  ept.  1937 j  Sdmard  Leach 
da  Park  •  Sept.  1961  f  Kdvard  T.each 

Jamaica  Plain  -  Sept.  1937 f  Fdward  Laach 

Jeremiah  ^.  Surke  -  >pt.  1960|  Inward  Laach 
Bralutree  •  Sept.  1961f  Walter  K.  ">lm 
Brockton  m   Sept*  19lalt|  Ralph  G.  Bumpua 
Shicopee  -  Sept*  1950  j  John  L.  Fitspatrick 
Dartmouth  -  Sept*  1965 1  John  K.  :  rlckson 
ha  sex  County  (Hathorne)  -  Dec*  1960|  James  r.  ailant 
Fitchburg  -  April  1956j  Stanley  A.  *cod 
Hanover  -  ->ept.  1965 j  Robert  P«  Fox 
Lowell  -  Sept*  19b6j  Calawll  1  •  wonlon 
Maiden  •  Sept*  1962 j  Thomas  Lafionatia 

edford  -  keb*  19U2|  waiter  D.  Reid 
ttelroee  -  1  opt*  196h|  Stanley  Hobinson 
Peabody  -  Nor*  1956 %   Arthur  J*  Barry 
Pittefield  -  Sept*  19Uj  William  L.  Jehey 
Qulncy  •  3ept*  19i*6|  Lloyd  M.  Creighton 
Salem  -  Sept*  1916 j  John  \  .  xnway 
Saugus  -  April  l?61j  Aahton  F.  Davla 
Somarville  -  Sept.  19li6|  Walter  .  trubla 
Springfield  -  Sept.  1963 j  Kdmond  r.  iarvey 
Waltham  -  Sept*  1963J  lleyd  F.  VanArsdale 
Weymouth  -  Sept.  1960|  Wallace  L.  Whittle 
Winthrop  -  Sept.  1965 I  Hobert  R.  lerardi 

Group  V  2  -  Six  Evening  Distributive  '  ecu  nations  cbools 

Foston  •  April  19ii3f  tdward  each 

Greater  Lawrence  Regional  (Andover)  -  Nov.  1965|  Jamas  A,  Hooth 
Maiden  -  Nov.  1953 |  Thomaa  Lafionatia 
eabody  -  **ov.  1965;  uichard  White 
Pittafieid  -  Nov.  1953|  William  L.  Dehey 
Severe  -  'ct.  1965|  Louis  0.  Perullo 

Oroup  VI  1  -  Thirteen  Say  i  raetical  Nursing  Schoola 

oston  -  Sept.  1957)  Helen  F.  Horan 
Z*B9x   County  (Hathorne)  -  Dec.  1>61 j  Jamas  F.  Jallant 
^all  River  -  :>ept.  1959 |  John  P.  S'arrin^ton 
iiolyoke  -  •  eb.  1965|  Will  Urn  J.  ean 
Lawrence  -  Sept.  1958|  Daniel  F.  Sullivan 
Lowell  -  Sept.  1962 j  >arlea  ?.  "onion 
•  orth  Adams  -  harles  I  .  F.cCann  -  ct*  1962}  Jamas  I*  estAll 
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.roup  VI  1  -  Thirteen  Day  >racticnl  Sursing  Schools 
(continued) 


Northanpton  •  Nov.  1960|  t«  tanley  Jowgert 
Norwood  -  Sept.  I960j  i  rs.  H,  Adele  1 arcoux 
?itts field  -  Feb.  1958 1  Willian  L.  Sehey 
Springfield  -  Sept.  1957 1  F<*nond  "J.  >nrvey 
Taunton  -  Feb.  1957|  Patrick  >!.  'yona 
Worceeter  -  Sept.  1953*  Planehe  P.  Perm 

Group  VI  2  -  Two  Evening  Ira<-!e  rtension  I  ef  ools  (Wonen)  - 
Practical  Vureins 

Springfield  -  cept.  1957f  Hcrothea  Jameson 
Worcester  -  Sept.  1961 j  flanehe  M.  Penn 

roup  VII  1  -  Seventeen  Hay  Are*  Vocatio- si-Technical  Schools 

Arlington  -  Sept.  1961|  Fdnund  J.  Lewis 
Beverly  -  'iov.  196!<j  Kenneth  H.  Rriggs 
Boston  -  Sept*  1961 |  Joseph  D'Avella 
Pall  River  -  ept.  1959 1  John  F.  Harrington 

ireater  Lawrence  Regional  (Andover)  -  Sept.  1965 1  Janes  A,  Booth 
Leominster  -  Feb.  1  59|  fcmile  S.  Johnson 
Lynn  -  Keb.  1<>59$  Michael  C.  '  ^onnell 
Marlboro  -  opt.  1962 j  Joseph  I).  Brucchi 
Medford  -  ^ept.  1959 I  Walter  D.  Reid 
New  Bedford  -  Sept.  1961  j  E.  Halter  Janiak 
Hevton  ~  Feb.  1959 j  Crrin  M.  Brawn 
Pittafield  -  Feb.  1959j  William  L.  :>ehey 
Quincy  •  Feb,  1959j  Laurence  K.  abin 
South  Shore  (Hanover)  -  Feb.  1963 |  Frederick  J.  Teed 
Springfield  -  Sept.  1959 1  Ednond  - .  Sarvey 
Weynouth  -  Sept.  1962 j  John  ?.  Mils* 
Worcester  Industrial  Technical  Institute  -  Sept.  I960;  Fdward  J.  °urcell 

;-roup  VII  2  -    rteen  Evening  Area  Vccatioral-Technical  Schools 

Beverly  -  Cct.  196: j  Kenneth  I,  ^riggs 
Fell  River  -  ept.  1961 |  August  Curt 
Kraainghaa  -  ept,  1959|  Joseph  n.  "eefe 
Leoainster  -  "ov.  1959 1  F»ile  S.  Johnson 
Lynn  -  ct.  19 59 f  Janes  ?.  Barry 
Marlboro  •  Oct.  19' 5|  Joseph  D.  Brucchi 
Bedford  -  Tept.  1959|  Walter  D.  Held 
KewBedford  -  Nov.  1960j  Z.  alter  Janiak 
Fittsfield  -  Jan.  1960|  Willian  L.  )ehey 

incy  -  Oct.  I960}  Laurence  ■«  Babin 
South  Shore  (?:anover)  -  Jan.  1963|  Frederick  J.  Teed 
Springfield  -  Nov.  1961|  Dorothea  Jameson 
Westf leld  -  :  ept.  19   J  lchael <onsales 
Worcester  -  Feb.  1960|  Ldward  w .   tccII 
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CITIES,  TOWNS, 
COUNTIES  AND  REGIONS 


L 


GROUP  I  la  B0^»   flA?  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 
Apponequet  Regional 

Arlington 

Attleboro 

Avon 

Barnstable 

Belaoat 

Beverly  -  Claude  H,  Patten 

Blackstone  Valley  Regional 

Blue  Hills  Regional 

Boston 

3rockton 

Caabridge 

Chicopee 

Dartmouth 

Dightoa^Rehoboth  Regional 

Everett 

Fall  River  ■»  Diman 

Fitchburg 

Fraaiaghaa 

Gloucester 

Greater  Fall  River  Regional 

Greater  Lawrence  Regional 

Greenfield 

Haverhill 

Holyoke 

King  Philip  Regional 

Leoainster 

Lowell 

Lynn  Shoe 

Lvnn  Trade 

Maiden 

Marlboro 

Medford  -  Melvin  V.  Weldon 

Nantucket 

New  Bedford 

New  Salem 

Newton 

North  Adams  -  Charles  H.  McCann 

Northampton 

Northbridge 

Peabody 

Pittsfield 

Prcvincetown 

Quiney 

?.andolph 

Salem 


EXPENDITURES 


Capital 
Expenditures 
2 


11*, 096.78 
16,379.72 
2C,u50.71 
155.00 
10,935.50 
55,936.02 

2,295.68 

11*3,736.00 

93,056.00 

77,783.88 

2,610.28 

10,260.00 
881.61 

1*8,139.05 

23,61*2.87 

l,96u.50 

7,968.75 

993.13 

53,279.00 

1,121,571.00 

5,l61*.5o 

18,307.01* 
5,159.01* 

16,87U.21 
7,332.28 
2,120.30 
9,1*1*1.72 

171.20 

5,316.53 
12,921.27 

56,1*06.58 

6,789.00 

7,873.1*6 

20,816.61 

ho, 679.52 

15.93 

277,^57.65 

22,513.1-8 

1C,2U6.96 

289.50 

1,015.Ij2 


School 
Maintenance 
3 


53,973.93 
111,092.60 
11*0,351.27 

22,628.61 

113,819.33 
86,U91.80 

11*5,531.61* 


1,018,878.96 

97,335.16 

57,235.26 

162,008.11 

23,896.17 

51,691.68 

238,886.12 

198,1*12.26 

88.267.68 

106,585.23 

103,697.80 


11*2,82*5.15 
339,899.77 
193,681.09 
73,1*52*.63 
103,93h.69 
21h,696.25 
109,930.2*6 

210,999.27 
91,,82o.58 
76,2*62.68 

229,139.60 
29,209.00 

1:29,667.17 
36,126.97 

300,087.39 

275,060.75 

228,817.66 
13,598.1-6 
75,51*6.68 

193,236.06 
22,191.81^ 

259,132.1,2 
25,1)147.07 
88,380.1-0 


Total 


68,070.71 
127,2*72.32 
160,801,98 

22,783.61 
12U,75h.83 
12*2,1*27.82 
12*7,827.32 
11*8,736.00 

98,056.00 
1,096,662.81* 

99,9h5.Uh 

57,235.26 
172,268.11 

21*,777.78 

51,691.68 
287,025.17 
222,055.13 

90,232.18 
11U,553.98 
10U, 690.93 

53,279.00 

l,ia,571.00 

11*8,009.65 

358,206.81 

198,81*0.13 

90,328.81* 
111,266.97 
216,816.55 
119,372.18 
210,999.27 

91,997.78 

81,779.21 
21*2, 060.87 

29,209.00 

1*86,073.75 

1*2,915.97 

307,960.85 

295,877.36 

275,1*97.18 

I3,6lh.39 

353,00l*.33 

215,71*9.51* 

22,191.81* 

269,379.38 

25,736.57 

89,395.82 


RECEIPTS 


School 

Income 

5 


11,326.51* 
17,065.1*9 
7,065.92 
562.56 
25,897.17 
15,678.30 
19,178.67 


77,590.62 

30,951.12 

200.00 

H*,787.56 

1*75.00 

6,623.11* 
15,592.1*1 

3,623.62 

3,273.89 
16,51*2.1*5 

1*,193.00 


71*,729.77 
93,032.91* 
32,136.18 
10,2*1*6.68 
ll,93l*.98 

9,509.03 
15,167.96 

8,353.03 

9,162.15 

7,236.30 
21,165.01 

2,855.h6 
69,278.82 
27,915.1-0 
l*6,68h.h7 
86,826.51 
69,91*6.11 
1*1*3.68 

5,285.03 
13,069.21 

1,21*7.81* 

30,595.1*0 

587.58 

2,523.65 


Net  Maintenance 
6 


1*2,62*7.39 
9l*,027.11 

133,285.35 
22,066.05 
87,922.16 
70,813.50 

126,352.97 


91*1,288.31* 
66,38u.Ol* 
57,035.26 

11*7,220.55 
23,1*21.17 
1*5,068.51* 

223,293.71 

191*,788.61* 
81*,993.79 
90,02*2.78 
99,50i*.80 


68,115.38 
2h6,866.83 
161,51*1*.91 

63,007.95 

91,999.71 
205,187.22 

9li,762.50 
202^1*6.21* 

82,66ii.l*3 

69,226.38 
207,974.59 

26,353.51* 
360,388.35 
8,211.57 
253,1:02.92 
188,231*.21* 
158,871.55 

13,15h.78 

70,261.65 
180,166.85 

20,9l*l*.00 
228,537.02 

2l*,859.l!9 
85,856.75 


State  Reimbursement 


21,323.70 

1*7,013.55 
66,642.68 

11,033.03 
1*3,961.08 

35,1*06.75 
63,176.49 


1*70,61*4.17 
33,192.02 
28,517.63 
73,610.28 

11,710.59 
22,531*.27 
111,61*6.86 
97,39l*.32 
1*2,1*96.90 
1*5,021.39 
1*9,752.1*0 


3l*,057.69 

123,1*33.1*2 

80,772. u6 

31,503.98 

1*5,999.85 

102,593.61 

1*7,381.25 

101,323.12 

1*1,332.21 

31*,613.19 
103,987.30 

13,176. ?7 
I80,19li.l8 

1*,105.79 

126,701.1-6 

9i*,n7.12 

79,1*35.78 

6,577.39 

35,130.83 

90,083.1-3 

10,1.72.00 

114,268.51 

12,k29.75 

1*2,928.38 


c 


I  la  (continued)     * 

Silver  Lake  Regional 

Somerville 

Southbridge  -  Cole 

Southeastern  Regional 

South  Shore 

Springfield 

Swansea 

Tantasqua 

Taunton 

Upper  Cape  Cod  Regional 

Waltham 

Ware ham 

Webster  -  Bartlett 

Westfield 

Weymouth 

Worcester 

TOTAL 

FISHERIES 

Gloucester 
Total 

GROUP  I  la1  -  BOYS'  TRADE  PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS 

Fitchburg 

Leominster 

Lynn 

North  Adams  -  Charles  H.  McCann 

Pittsfield 

Waltham 

Westfield 

TOTAL 

GROUP  I  lb  -  GIRLS'  DAY  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOO] 

Boston 

Essex  County 

Fall  River  -  Dtman 

Norwood  «  Henry  0.  Peabody 

Springfield 

Worcester  -  David  Hale  Fanning 

TOTAL 


1,331.61 
1,008.50 

152,135.00 

51,367.93 

1,380.37 

39,602.1-1 
1,272.32 

3,8214.05 

912.78 

3,2214.18 

53,21*5.56 

3,796.95 

2,562,11*9.31* 


1,253.79 
1,253.79 


29,610.00 
1,2U7.00 

3U.2ij 

25,753.98 
56,61*5.22 


l*li,2l6.1*7 

211,189.52 

96,851*.i-2 

259,933.78 

591,025.69 

13,522.20 

71*,358.35 

78,971.93 

1,350.00 

237,996.05 

21,1*07.36 

614,571.82 

25i4,110.82 

227,532.1*1* 

680,287.97 

9,l*l*l,l*81*.i*7 


7,9U7.98 
7,9U7.98 


1,61*7.1*0 
1,1*22.50 

2,1*51*.71 
1,719.00 
735.00 
2,835.1*0 
3,982.66 

114,796.67 


251*,373.37 
314,167.25 

1*0,616.99 

101*,  000. 10 
157,563.22 
19l*,87l*.86 

785,595.79 


1*5,5148.08 
212,198.02 

96,851*.  1-2 
152,135.00 

311,301.71 
592,1.06.06 

13,522.20 
113,960.76 

80,21*1*.25 

1,350.00 

21*1,820.10 

21,107.36 

65,1*8U.60 
257,335.00 
280,778.00 
681*,Q81*.92 

12,003,633.81 


9,201.77 
9,201.77 


1,61*7.1*0 
1,1*22.50 
2,i*5U.71 
1,719.00 
735*00 
2,835.1*0 
3,982.66 

ll*,796.67 


283,983*37 
35,ai4.25 
UO,6l6?99 

10l*,03l*.3l* 
157,563.22 
220,628.81* 

81*2,21*1.01 


6,557.00 
lli,755.05 

3,1*52.23 

35,655.02 

156,820.61* 

100.00 

36,238.32 
13,751 .31* 

1,350.00 
22,1*82.18 
1,1*33.20 
17,1*97.00 
37,023.30 
32,070.00 
109,915.17 

1,1*09,861.10 


3,U71*.00 
3,l*7l*.0O 


82.1*5 
1*05.00 
31*1.80 
188.00 

373.80 
1*11.75 

1,802.80 


26,1*00.08 
1,000.00 
301.90 
1*1,1*01.26 
19,809.50 
68,877.72 

157,790.1*6 


37,659.1*7 

196,l*3li.l*7 

93,1*02.19 

22l*,278o76 

U31*,205.05 

13,1*22.20 

38;i20.03 

65,220.59 

215,513.87 
19,971*.16 
1*7,071*.82 
217,087.52 
195,1*62.1*1* 
570,372.80 

8,031,623.37 


1*,1*73.98 
14,1*73.98 


1,5614.95 
1,017.50 
2,112.91 
1,531.00 
735.00 
2,1*61.60 
3,570.91 

12,993.87 


227,973.29 

33,167.25 

1*0,315.09 

62,598.81* 

137,753.72 

125,997.1U 

627,805.33 


18,829.71* 
98,217.21* 
1*6,701.09 

112,135.38 

217,102.52 

6,711.10 

19,060.02 

32,610.29 

Ma.*. 

107,756.91 
9,987.08 

23,537.1*1 
108,51*3.76 

97,731.22 
285,186.1*0 

1*,015,811.77 


2,236.99 
2,236.99 


782.1-8 

508.75 

1,056.1*6 

765.50 

367.50 

1,230.80 

1,785.1*5 

6,1*96.91* 


113,986.65 

16,583.63 
20,157.55 
31,299.1*2 
68,876.86 
62,998.57 

313,902.68 


1 


(1) 


GROUP  I  lb1  -  GIRLS'  TRADE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS      1 

Boston 
Fall  River 
Springfield 

TOTAL 

GROUP  I  lc  -  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENTS 

Boston 

TOTAL 

GROUP  I  2a  -  PART-TIME  COOPERATIVE  TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Arlington 
Bevtrly 
Boston 
Fitchburg 

Haverhill 

Holyoke 

Newton 

Northampton 

Pittsfield 

Southbridge 

Springfield 

Westfield 

TOTAL 

GROUP  I  2c1  -  MEN'S  EVENING  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS 

Apponequet 
Barnstable 
Boston 
Brockton 
Chicopee 

Dighton-Rehoboth  Regional 
Fall  River 
Framingham 
Greenfield 
Haverhill 
Holyoke 

King  Philip  Regional 
Lawrence 
Leominster 
Lowell 
Lynn  Shoe 
Lynn  Trade 
Maiden 
Marlboro 
Medford 
New  Bedford 
V_        Newton 

North  Adams  -  Charles  H.  McCann 

Northampton 

Pittsfield 


9,976.00 
9,976.00 


300.56 
197.62 


3,100.00 

569.96 
709.51* 

U,379.5o 


517,657.79 
517,657.79 


360.00 

22,287.28 

21*2,959.59 

9,818.88 

2U,851.52 

12,89U.13 

8,315.00 

5,507.20 

12,201.70 

25,239.78 

62,011.20 

30,521.65 

1456,967.93 


1,219.29 
1,225.25 
Ui, 215.70 
3,929.16 
7,098. 71* 
1*15.20 
1,912.39 
1*,522.35 
1,279.12 
6,1*08.10 

8,986.35 
l,l*56.7U 

11,289.79 
2,205.00 
5,008.60 
9,290.58 

13,971*.21 
2,237.25 
3,01*1.26 
6,931.97 

11,827.31 
1*,671.10 

3,665.75 
905.00 

5,371.50 


3,100.00 
569.96 
709.5U 

1*,379.50 


527,633.79 
527,633.79 


360.00 

22,287.28 

21*2,959.59 

9,818.88 

21*,851.52 

12,89l*.13 

8,315.00 

5,507.20 

12,201.70 

25,239.78 

62,011.20 

30,521.65 

1*56,967.93 


1,219.29 
1,225.25 
1*1,215.70 
3,929.16 
7,098.71* 
1*15.20 
1,912.39 
1*,522.35 
1,279.12 
6,1*08.10 
8,986.35 
1,1*56*71* 

11,289.79 
2,205.00 
5,008.60 
9,591.11* 

11*,171.83 
2,237.25 
3,01*1.26 
6,931.97 

11,827.31 
1*,671.10 

3,665.75 
905.00 

5,371.50 


690.60 
37.0. 

727.60 


31,51*6,70 
31,51*6.70 


360.00 
9,887.10 

33,059.53 
305.00 

11,397.00 

1,1*85.00 

518.00 

1,936.00 

1*,086.70 

21*,297.15 

1*,280.00 

91,611.1*8 


515.20 

388.80 

10,005.95 

879.36 

536.20 

265.20 

112.00 

1,611*.78 

1,005.60 

626.85 
516.00 

1,1*18.70 

1,508.!*0 

1,1*81.75 
1*,216.88 

5,91*6.87 
299.60 
17l*.6o 
636.$0 

8,357.78 

1*,671.00 
266.00 
81*5.50 

1,729.00 


3,100.00 

20.61* 
672.51* 

3,793.13 


1*86,111.0? 
186,111,09 


12,1*00.18 

209,900.06 

9,513.88 

13,1*51*.52 

11,1*09.13 

7,797.00 

5,507.20 

10,265.70 

21,153.08 

37,711*.05 

26,21*1.65 

365,356.1*5 


70l*.09 

836.1*5 

31,209.75 

3,01*9.80 

6,562.51* 

150.00 
1,800.39 
2,907.57 

273.52 
1,852.75 
8,359.50 

91*0.71* 

9,871.09 

696.6O 

3,526.85 

5,073.70 

8,027.31* 

1,937.65 

2,866.66 

6,295. hi 

3,1*69.53 

.10 

3,399.75 

59.50 

3,61*2.50 


3LG 


7 

1,550.00 

336.27 

1,886.27 

21*3,055.51* 
21*3,055.51* 


6,200.09 

101*,  950. 03 

l*,756.9l* 

6,727.26 

5,70l*.56 

3,893.50 

2,753.60 

5,132.85 

10,576.51* 

13,857.02 

13,120.82 

132,678.21 


352.0)* 

1*18.23 

15,601*.88 

1,521*.90 

3,281.26 

75.00 

900.20 
1,1*53.78 

136.76 

926.38 
1*,179.75 

1*70.37 

k,93S.SS 

31*8.30 

1,763.1*3 

2,536.85 

lt,013.67 

968.83 

1,1*33.33 

3,11*7.71* 

1,731*.77 

.05 

1,699.88 

29.75 

1,821.25 


I  2c^  (continued) 


Provincetown 

Quincy 

Salem 

Somerville 

Southbridge 

South  Shore 

Springfield 

Taunton 

Waltham 

Westfield 

Weymouth 

Webster 

Worcester 

TOTAL 

GROUP  I  2c2  -  EVENING  TRADE  EXTENSION  SCHOOLS 
(WOMEN) 

Worcester 

TOTAL 

GROUP  I  2d  -  EVENING  APPRENTICESHIP  SCHOOLS 

Boston  and  Journeyman 

Brockton 

Fitchburg 

Haverhill 

Holyoke 

King  Philip  Regional 

Lawrence 

Leominster 

Lowell 

Lynn 

Maiden 

Marlboro 

Medford 

Newton 

Pittsfield 

Quincy 

Springfield 

Taunton 

Waltham 

Weymouth 

Worcester 

TOTAL 

GROUP  III  la  -  DAY  HOUSEHOLD  ARTS  SCHOOLS 

Cambridge 
Everett 
Fall  River 


265.00 
351.10 


l,lll».28 


197.63 


552.82 
750.1*5 


598.60 
5,2*81.35 

500.00 
6,711*.6o 
2,OU0.57 

8,377.33 

21,311.61* 

1,268.00 

3,1*16.75 

3,096.00 

2*,52l*.32i 

231.88 

lt5,603.20 

263,251.97 


138.50 


890.00 
890.00 


100,  227  .82* 
6,338.26 
1,68^.76 
2,13U.38 
5,802.32 
1,170.00 
2*,268.83 

819.00 
k,k29*10 
9,191.69 
2,172.00 
1,2*87.05 
3,2*99.32* 
2,777.21 
9,933.07 
8,312.38 
8,930.33 
l,10i*.00 
1,225.80 

655.00 
6,885.08 

183,Oii7.I<2* 


29,266.88 
li*,992*.17 
2l*,80l*.20 


598.60 

5,1*81.35 
500.00 
6,979.60 
2,02*0.57 
8,377.33 
21 ,662.71^ 
1,268.00 

3,2-16.75 
3,096.00 

i*,52U.3l 

231.88 

2*5,603.20 

26i;,366.25 


890.00 
890.00 


100,227  *8i| 
6,338.26 
l,681u76 
2,13U38 
5,802.32 
1,170.00 
li,  268.83 
819.00 
2*,2}29.10 
9,389.32 
2,172.00 
l,k87.05 
3,2*99.32* 
2,777.21 
9,933.07 
8,312.38 
8,930.33 
1,101*.  00 
1,225.80 

655.00 

7,2*37.90 
183,797.89 


29,266.88 
15,132.67 
22*,80l*.20 


3,161.30 
117.50 
791.10 
2*65.00 

2,212.00 

13,231.1*0 

123.60 

707.10 

599.00 

2,1*77.10 

231.88 

25,21*5.37 

101,936.22 


1*7,1*88.1-0 

1,688.00 

1,555.80 

712.25 

61i7.80 

71*8.2:0 

517.50 

598.75 

5,03l*.30 

169.80 
1,879.50 
1,1*03.10 
6,215.10 
1,656.70 
5,893.70 

716.20 
1,225.80 

361i.20 
3,856.80 

82,827.35 


1,827.00 
678.00 

2.1*0 


593.60 
2,320.05 

382.50 
5,923.50 
1,575.57 
6,165.33 
8,o8o.2U 
l,liiii.liO 
2,709.65 
2,1*97.00 
2,01:7.21) 

20,357.83 

161,315.75 
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890,00 
890.00 


52,739.U* 
U, 650.26 

128.96 
1,1*22.13 
5,151*.52 

712**75 
3,520.1*3 

301.50 
3,830.35 
2*,l57.39 
2,172.00 
1,317.25 
1,619.81* 
l,37l*.ll 
3,717.97 
6,655.68 
3,036.63 

387.80 

290.80 
3,028.28 

100,220.09 


27,1*39.88 
1U,316.17 
2i*,801.80 


299.30 
1,160.03 

191.25 
2,961.75 

787.79 
3,062.67 
U,0U0.2U 

572.20 

1,351.83 
1,218.50 
1,023.62 

10,175.92 
80,658.05 


1*1*5.00 
1*1*5.00 


26,369.72 

2,325.13 
6W-.8 

711.06 
2,577.26 

357.38 
1,760.22 

150.75 

1,915.18 

2,076.70 

1,066.00 

656.63 

809.92 

687.06 

1,858.98 

3,327.8a 

1,516.32 

193.90 

11*5.  i'O 
l,511*.ll* 

50,110.07 


13,719.91* 
7,158.09 

12,1*00.90 


Ill  la   (Continued) 

Lowell 

New  Bedford 
New  Salem 
Northampton 
Springfield 
Worcester 


TOTAL 

GROUP  III   lb 


DAY  HOUSEHOLD  ARTS 
DEPARTMENTS 


Adams 

Apponequet  Regional 

Barnstable 

Belchertown 

Beverly 

Bourne 

Charlton 

Dartmouth 

Duxbury 

Easton 

Fall  River 

Falmouth 

Foxboro 

Hadley 

Haverhill 

Hudson 

King  Philip  Regional 

Lee 

Marshfield 

Narragansett  Regional 

Newburyport 

North  Adams 

Northbridge 

North  Brookfield 

Palmer 

Pittsfield 

Provincetown 

Salem 

Saugus 

Scituate 

Silver  Lake  Regional 

Somerville 

Tevksbury 

Wachusett  Regional 

Wareham 

West  Bridgewater 

West port 

Winchendon 

TOTAL 


616.50 
1,21*3.00 
1,791.18 

"75.1t5 

3,86*4.63 


266.50 


29.95 


110.90 

206.30 


85.00 

■■M 

125.00 
291.35 


52.50 

138.50 
1,306.00 


83,191.09 
130,388.89 
l8,3l*8«63 
1*8,320.56 
23,329.07 
67,568.72 

1*1*0,212.21 


5,892.61 
6,216.10 
8,120.70 
3,1*69.22 
6,120.81* 

l*,09l*.55 
l*,l*61u66 
6,llU.90 
5,258.35 
7,71*5.03 
5,390.91* 
1*,823.17 
8,865.98 
1*,1*67.52 
21,51*7.16 
6,21*1.62 
7,799.06 
5,353.62 
10,606,71 
6,923.11* 
20,336.89 
11,229.96 
8,985.1*0 
2,627.92 
9,866.145 
20,529.58 
2,926.21* 
8,693.51* 
7,665.69 
5,986.1*7 
10,760.76 
19,71*1*.02 

3,533.77 
12,365.15 

3,998.31* 
12,163.09 

5,980.67 
13,71*2.60 

320,652. U2 


83,191.09 
131,005.39 
19,591«63 
50,111.71* 
23,329.07 
67,61*1*.17 

i*l*l*,076.81* 


6,159.11 
6,216.10 
8,120.70 
3,1*69.22 
6,120.81* 

l*,09l*.55 
h,k6k.66 

6,11*1*.85 
5,258.35 
7,71*5.03 
5,390.91* 
1*,823.17 
8,865.98 
1*,1*67.52 

21,658.06 
6,2U1.62 
7,799.06 
5,559.92 

10,606.71 
6,923.11* 

20,336.89 

11,229.96 
8,985.1*0 
2,627.92 
9,866.1,5 

20,529.58 
2,926.21* 
8,693.51* 
7,750.69 
5,986.1*7 

10,706.76 

19,869.02 

3,533.77 
12,656.50 

3,998.31* 
12,163.09 

6,033.17 
13,881.10 

321,958.1*2 


8,867.00 
63,21*8.91* 
18,255.00 
15,115.1*0 
11*,326.78 
2a,l65.5l 

11*6,1486.03 


112.00 

5,000.00 

659.00 


2,8U3.00 

6I4O.OO 

1,317.00 


300.00 


8,929.08 
515.00 


1,50.00 

2H4.OO 


6I4I.OO 
531*.00 

356.00 

5,576.36 

28,086.1*14 


714,3214.09 
67,139.95 
93.63 
33,205.16 
9,002.29 
143,1*03.21 

293,726.18 


5.780.61 
1,216.10 
7,1*61.70 
3,1*69.22 
6,120.814 
l*,09l*.55 
1*,1*6U.66 
6,111*.  90 
5,258.35 

7,7145.03 

2,51*7.9U 
14,823.17 
8,225.98 
l*,l467.52 

20,230.16 
6,2U1.62 
7,799.06 
5,053.62 

10,606.71 
6,923.11* 

11,1*07.81 

10,711*.96 
8,985.1*0 
2,627.92 
9,866.U5 

20,079.58 
2,712.214 
8,693.51* 
7,665.69 
5,986.147 

10,119.76 

19,71*14.02 

2,999.77 
12,365.15 

3,998.31* 
11,807.09 

5,980.67 

8,166.214 

292,565.98 


37,162.05 

33,569.98 

1*6.81 

16,602.58 

1*,501.15 

21,701.61 

11*6,863.11 


2,890.32 
608.05 
3,730.85 
l,73l*.6l 
3,060.142 
2,01*7.28 
2,232.33 
3,057.1*5 
2,629.18 
3,872.52 
1,273.97 
2,1*11.59 
1*,112.99 
2,233.76 
10,115.08 
3,120.81 

3,899.53 
2,526.81 
5,303.36 
3,1*61.57 
5,703.91 
5,357.1*8 
i*,l*92.70 
1,313.96 
1*,933.23 
10,039.79 
1,356.12 

l*,3l*6.77 
3,832.85 
2,993.21* 
5,059.88 
9,872.01 

1,1*99.89 
6,132.58 

1,999.17 
5t903.55 
2,990.31* 
1*,083.12 

1146,283.07 


GROUP  III  3  -  EVENING  PRACTICAL  ART  SCHOOL     1 

Abington 

Adams 

Agawa.il 

Amherst-Pelham  Regional 

Andover 

Apponequet  Regional 

Arlington 

Athol 

Auburn 

Ayer 

Barn3 table 

Bedford 

Belmont 

Beverly 

Billerica 

Boston 

Bourne 

Braintree 

Bridgewater 

Brockton 

Brookline 

Burlington 

Cambridge 

Canton 

Chatham 

Chelmsford 

Chicopee 

Concord-Carlisle  Regional 

Danvers 

Dartmouth 

Douglas 

Dover 

Duxbury 

East  Bridgewater 

Easthampton 

East  Longmeadow 

Easton 

Essex 

Essex  County 

Everest 

Fall  River 

Falmouth 

Foxboro 

Franklin 

Frontier  Regional 

Gardner 

Gloucester 

Greenfield 

Hadley 

Har.over 

Harwich 

Haverhill 


859.27 


615.50 
152.70 


117.66 


257.50 
100.00 


i,o55.1i9 


2k 


3 
36 

1 

k 

1 

8 

3$ 
3 
6 

5 
2 

h 
13 

10 

5 

2 

1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
29 
5 
5 
i 
6 

3 
1 
7 
h 
2 

3 
3 
2 


,51*8.00 
,221.20 
,050,68 
,658.96 
,61*5.00 
,71*2.82 
,01*8  ,00 
,270.92* 
,82l*.90 
,21*5.75 
,337.55 
,1*98.75 
,1*51.90 
,81*9.26 
,565.50 
,10l*.76 
,336.00 
,11*0.92 
,121.00 
,60l*.01 
,816.20 
,102.00 
,01*5.23 
,972 .00 
,903.98 
,8ll*.63 
,880.30 
,526.98 
,630.00 
,350.00 

1*35.00 
,071*.  08 
,695.00 
,1M.86 
,566.00 
,1*68.00 
,709.03 
,21*7.00 
,675.67 
,721*.96 
,01*0.00 
,690.00 
,699.bfi 
,1*63.87 
,81*6.00 
,669.91* 
,062.U2 
,1*02.36 

789.00 
,1*90,00 
,158,80 
,851*.13 


1,51*8.00 
2,221.20 

6,050.68 
3,658.96 
3,61*5.00 
2,71*2.82 
2l*,907.27 
3,270.91* 
i*,822*.90 
1,21*5.75 
5,337.55 

7,111.25 
6,1*51.90 
5,001,96 
3,565.50 

36,10l*,76 
1,336.00 
l*,ll*0.92 
1,121.00 
8,60l*.01 

35,933.86 
3,102o00 
6,01*5.23 
5,972.00 
2,903.98 
5,072.13 

13,880.30 

10,626.98 

5,630.00 

2,350.00 
1*35.00 
1,071*.  08 
1,695.00 
2,1*1*1*.86 
2,566.00 
1,1.68.00 
2,709.03 
1,21*7.00 
30,731.16 
5,721*.96 

5,ol-0o00 

1,690.00 
6,699.1$ 

3,1*63.87 
1,81*6.00 

7,669.91* 
1*,  062. 1-2 
2,1-02.36 
789.00 
3,1*90.00 
3,158.80 
2,851*.13 


100.50 

810.00 

1,525.00 

573.00 

1,306.1*0 

5,866.50 

160.00 
275.1*0 
1,61*1.90 
1,779.50 
1*26.00 
1*57.50 
327.00 

123.00 

675.00 

61,00 

1*90,20 

3,223.70 


308.00 
109.80 

3,310.97 
1,771.1*0 
2,383.00 
1,1*01*.  10 


II6.I1O 

1,886.00 

1,176.00 

162.00 

112.00 

632.00 

1,911.00 

158.00 

1*8.60 

113.00 

3,780.65 

218.60 

996.00 

3,983.65 
198.00 

219.1*5 
98.00 

60l*.00 
31*6.70 
690.50 


1,1*1*7.50 
2,221.20 
5,21*0.68 
2,133.96 
3,072.00 
1,1*36.1*2 

18,181.50 
3,270.91* 
i*,661*.90 
970.35 
3,695.65 
1*,719.25 
6,025.90 
1*,391.76 
3,238.50 

36,10l*.76 
1,213.00 
3,1*65.92 
1,060.00 
8,113.81 

32,592.50 
3,102.00 

6,01*5.23 
5,661*.00 
2,79l*.l8 
1,503.66 
12,108.90 
8,11*3.98 
1*,225.90 
2,350.00 

1*35.00 
1,071*.  08 
1,578.60 

558.86 
1,390.00 
1,306.00 
2,597.03 

615.00 
27,761*o67 
5,566.96 
1*,991.1|0 
1,577.00 
2,918.83 
3,21*5.27 

850,00 

3,686.29 

3,861*.1.2 
2,182.91 
691,00 
2,886.00 
2,812.10 
2,163.63 
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723.75 
1,110.60 
2,620.31* 
1,066.98 
1,536.00 

718.21 

9,090.75 

1,635.1*7 

2,332.1*5 
1*85.18 

1,81*7.83 

2,359.63 

3,012.95 

2,195.88 

1,619.25 

18,052.38 

606.50 

1,732.96 

530.00 

1*,056.91 

16,296.25 

1,551.00 

3,022.62 

2,832.00 

1,397.09 

751.83 

6,051*.1*5 

1*,071.99 

2,112.95 

1,175.00 

a  7.50 

537.01* 

789.30 

279.10 

695.00 

653.00 

1,298.52 

307.50 

13,882.33 
2,783.1*8 
2,1*95.70 

788.50 
1,1*59.1*2 
1,622.61* 

1*25.00 

1,81*3.15 
1,932.21 
l,091.1'-6 
31*5.50 
1,1*1*3.00 
1,1*06.05 
1,081,82 


V 


GROUP  III  3  -  EVENING  PRACTICAL  ART  SCHOOL     1 
(continued) 

Hingham 

Holbrook 

Holyoke 

Hudson 

Hull 

King  Philip  Regional 

Lawrence 

Lenox 

Leominster 

Lexington 

Lowell 

Lunenburg 

Lynn 

Mahar,  Ralph  C,  Regional 

Manchester 

Medfield 

Medford 

Kelrose 

Methuen 

Middleboro 

Milford 

Millis 

Montague 

Milton 

Narragansett  Regional 

New  Bedford 

Newton 
North  Adams 

Northampton 

North  Attleboro 

Northbridge 

North  Reading 

Norwell 

Norwood 

Old  Rochester  Regional 

Palmer 

Pioneer  Valley  Regional 

Pittsfield 

Plymouth-Carver  Regional 

Provincetown 

Quincy 

Randolph 

Reading 

Revere 

Rockland 

Salem 

Saugus 

Scituate 

Sharon 

Shelbume 

Silver  Lake  Regional 

Somerset 

Somerville 


659.1)0 


112.00 

3ii0.77 

260.00 

283.50 

223.20 

266.50 
192.52 


329.91 


219.95 


2,1*95.142 
2,108.00 

33,999.1*1* 
3,132.00 
3,1*02.00 
3,8H*.71 

28,900.^7 

816.38 

5,897.50 

9,921.18 

9,657.51* 
1,953.38 

16,017.92 
2,1*67.19 
2,1*29.07 
1,808.00 

13,681*.21 
6,010.28 

6,095.13 

812.21 
1*,838.00 

91*9.00 
2,1*22.36 
7,966.00 
1,1*66.00 
I8,00l*.l*5 
15,621.72 
3,391.08 
1,511.00 
8,276.31* 
2,313.1*0 
i*,696.00 
1,605.00 
6,960,00 
l,881-.00 
2,893.19 

900.00 
7,922.50 
3,1*03.26 

51*0.00 
21,823.01 
3,91*8.00 
1*,201.60 
2,1*05.00 
3,056.68 
6, 073.  >45 
6,867.83 

625.00 
3,895.07 
1,1*15.25 
1,872.50 
3,1*76.01* 
9,065.06 


2,1*95.142 
2,108.00 

33, 999.  Ill* 
3,132.00 
3,1*02.00 
3,811*.71 

28,900.1*7 

816.38 

5,897.50 

10,580.58 
9,657.51* 
1,953.38 

16,017.92 
2,1*67.19 
2,51*1.07 
1,808.00 

llj,02l*.98 
6,010.28 
6,355.13 
812.21 
1*,838«00 
91*9.00 
2,705.86 
7,966.00 
1,1*66.00 

18,001*.1*5 

15,81*1*.92 
3,391.08 
1,777.50 
8,1*68.86 
2,313.1(0 
1*,696.00 
1,605.00 
6,960.00 
l,88l*.00 
2,893.19 
900.00 
7,922.50 
3,1*03.26 
51*0.00 

22,152.92 
3,91*8.00 
1*,  201.60 
2,1*05.00 
3,056.68 
6,073.1*5 
6,867.83 
625.00 
3,895.07 
1,1*15.25 
1,872.50 
3,1*76.01* 
9,285.01 


670.00 

103.95 

2,322.75 

67U.OO 

1*71*.50 

1,812.60 

2,311.50 
2,1*97.00 

362.25 

1*38.00 

1,1U7.60 

72.00 

1*60.00 
1,1*10.00 

757.50 

1,1*1*0.00 

195.00 

35.00 

91*5.00 

1*5.00 

1,112.15 
1*89.00 
377.00 
5,1*76.1*5 
1*,223.00 
570.23 
588.50 
598.35 

981.75 

652.00 

1*1*1*.30 

60.00 

173.60 
732.60 
932.50 

1,71*6.50 

521.00 
21*0.00 
11*1*. 00 

1,238.80 
296.00 
100.00 

2,07l*.00 

87U.OO 

117.00 

56.>*0 

552.00 


1,825.1-2 
2,  001*.  05 
31,676.69 
3,132.00 
2,728.00 
3,31*0.21 
27,087.87 

816.38 
3,586.00 
7,1*21*.18 
9,295.29 
1,515.38 
11*,870.32 
2,395.19 
1,969.07 

398.00 

12,926.71 

1*,570.28 

5,900.13 

777.21 
3,893.00 

90l*.00 
1,310.21 
7,1*77.00 
1,089.00 
12,528.00 
11,398.72 
2,820.85 

922.50 
7,677.99 
2,313.1jO 
3,711*.25 

953.00 
6,515.70 
l,82i*.00 
2,893.19 

726.1*0 
7,189.90 
2,1*70.76 

51*0.00 
20,076.51 
3, 9U8.00 
3,680.60 
2,165.00 
2,912.68 
1*,831*.65 
6,571.83 

525.00 
1,821.07 

51*1.25 
1,755.50 
3,1*19.61* 
8,513.06 


310 


912.71 

1,002.03 

15,836.35 

1,566.00 

1,361*.00 

1,670.11 

13,51*3.91* 

1*08.19 

1,793.00 

3,712.09 

1*,61*7.65 

757.69 

7,1*35.16 

1,197.60 

981*.5U 

199.00 

6,1*63.36 

2,285.11* 

2,950.07 

388.61 

1,91*6.50 

1*52.00 

655.11 

3,738.50 

51*1*.50 

6,261*.0O 

5,699.36 
1,1*10.1*3 

1*61.25 
3,839.00 
1,156.70 
1,857.13 

1*76.50 

3,257.85 
912.00 

1,1*1*6.59 

363.20 

3,59h.9S 

1,235.38 

270.00 

10,038.25 

1,971*.00 

1,81*0.30 

1,082.50 

1,1*56.31* 

2,1-17.32 

3,285.92 

262.50 

910.53 

270.63 

877.75 

1,709.82 

1*,256.53 


Ill  3   (continued) 


Southbridge 

South  Hadley 

Spencer 

Springfield 

Stoughton 

Swamps cott 

Swansea 

Taunton 

Tewksbury 

Truro 

Wakefield 

Waltham 

Ware 

Ware ham 

Webster 

We lies ley 

West  Bridgewater 

Westfield 

Westport 

West  Springfield 

Westwood 

Weymouth 

Whitman-Hanson  Regional 

Wilmington 

Winchendon 

Woburn 

Worcester 

Yarmouth 

TOTAL 

GROUP  17  la  -  DAY  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS 

Bristol  County- 
Essex  County 
New  Salem 
Norfolk  County 
Northampton 

TOTAL 

GROUP  17  lb  -  DAY  AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENTS 

Barnstable 

Boston 

Charlton 

Hadley 

Narragansett  Regional 

North  Brookfield 

Pioneer  7alley  Regional 

Shelburne 

Silver  Lake  Regional 

Stockbridge 

Wachusett  Regional 

Westport 


U25.1i5 


6,1(71.32 


5,798*00 

3,102.00 

507.00 

12,1,1*7.06 

1,306.18 

23,160.?!; 


1,169.1.0 

305.00 

1*,267.00 

771.17 

1*65.10 

379.00 

1,053.66 

aw-**** 

98U.08 
1*77.21, 
1*1*1.50 


1,776.21* 
2,92^.28 
1,027.00 
59,016.97 
ii,lU3.69 
2,735.00 
3,583.52 
1*,686.00 
3,173.03 

mo.oo 

5,1*26.19 
9,73l*.30 
1,230.00 
2,287.00 
1,137.50 

12,786.01 
1,296.03 

11,367.92 
1,716.20 
2,691*.  30 
6,290.28 

12,1-25.15 
5,1*56.93 
3,895.00 
1,31*0.00 
7,1*53.00 

27,271.58 
3,172.00 

839,1*10.76 


3l*l*,071.19 

1*73,516.91* 

33,601.81 

387,71*8.51* 
1*I*,292.51* 

1,283,231.02 


9,772.58 

1*2,1*33.58 
3,360.51j 
6,777.97 

13,381*.56 
5,291*.91 
8,192.25 
6,571.73 

16,603.50 
9,511.18 

25,979.98 
6,961,82 


1,776.2^ 
2,921;.28 
1,027.00 

59,016.97 
1*,  11*3. 69 
2,735.00 
3,583.52 
l*,686.00 
3,173.03 
11,0.00 
5,1*26.19 
9,73i*.30 
1,230.00 
2,287*00 
1,137.50 

12,786.01 
1,296.03 

11*,367.92 
1,716.20 
2,69l*.30 
6,715.73 

12,1.25.15 
5,1*56.93 
3,895.00 
1,31*0.00 
7,U53.00 

27,27l*.58 
3,172o00 

81*5,882.08 


31*9,869.19 
1*76,618.91* 

3l*,108.8l 
1,00,195.60 

h$, 598.72 

1,306,391.26 


10,91*1.98 

1*2,738.58 

7,627.51* 

6,777.97 

11*,  155.73 

5,760.01 

8,571.25 

7,625.39 

16,603.50 

10,1*95.26 

26,1*57.22 

7,1*03.32 


162.75 
1,035.00 

106.75 
12,113.80 
1,115.00 
563.00 
231.00 
1*23.00 
166.00 

1,62U.30 
537.00 
275.00 
600.00 
163.25 

1*,213.20 
802.50 

2,210.90 

182.00 

1,006.00 

3,570.00 

1,291.00 

301.20 

15U.35 

151*.  00 

6,266.85 

317.50 

129,996.55 


66,13l*.83 
109,568.95 
26,3l*lu50 
76,521.76 
26,155.10 

30U,725.16 


21*6.06 
6,915.00 
1,703.58 

7,11*2.31 
1*,117.37 
2,006.00 
li,ii36.00 
2,513.00 
8,kOli.23 
5,961.00 

1,381.00 


6 

7 

1,613.1*9 

806.75 

1,889.28 

9UU.6U 

913.25 

1*59.13 

1*6,903.17 

23,U5l.58 

3,028.69 

1,511*.35 

2,167.00 

1,083.50 

3,352.52 

1,676.26 

1*,263.00 

2,131.50 

3,007.03 

1,503.51 

LUO.OO 

70.00 

3,801.89 

1,900.95 

9,197.30 

1*,593.15 

955.00 

1*77.50 

1,687.00 

81*3.50 

971*.25 

1*87.13 

8,572.81 

l*,286.)4l 

1*93.53 

21*6.77 

12,157.02 

6,078.^2 

1,716.20 

858.10 

2,5l?.30 

1,256.15 

5,281i.?8 

2,61i2.1ij 

8,855.15 

!*,1*27.58 

1*,165.93 

2,082.97 

3,593.80 

1,796.90 

1,185.65 

592.83 

6,999.00 

3,1*99.50 

21,007.73 

10,503.87 

2,851*.5o 

1,1*27.25 

709,1(11*. 21 

351*,707.27 

277,936.36 

138,968.18 

363,91*7.99 

181,973.99 

7,257.31 

3,628.66 

311,226.76 

155,613.38 

18,137.1*1* 

9,068.72 

978,505.86 

1*89,252.93 

9,526.50 

kt763.25 

35,518.58 

25,U'1*.39 

1,656.96 

875.91 

6,777.97 

U, 000.00 

6,21(2.25 

ht?9S.91 

1,177.51* 

2,297.17 

6,186.25 

2,989.31* 

2,135.73 

3,23U.9l* 

11,090.50 

1*,591.33 

1,106.95 

1*,1*78.00 

20,018.98 

8,729.57 

5,580.82 

3,11*6.00 
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IV  lb  (continued)  1 

Worcester 

TOTAL 

GROUP  IV  3  -  EVENING  AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENTS 

Barnstable 
Bristol  County- 
Essex  County 
Narragansett  Regional 
Norfolk  County 
Wachusett  Regional 
Westport 

TOTAL 


GROUP  V  la  -  PART -TIKE  COOPERATIVE  DISTRIBUTIVE 
OCCUPATIONS  SCHOOLS 

Beverly 

Boston 

Braintree 

Brockton 

Chicopee 

Essex  County 

Fitchburg 

Lowell 

Maiden 

Medford 

Melrose 

Peabody 

Pittsfield 

Quincy 

Salem 

Saugus 

Somerville 

Springfield 

Walthara 

Weymouth 

TOTAL 


GROUP  V  2  -  EVENING  DISTRIBUTIVE  OCCUPATIONS 
SCHOOLS 

Boston 
Maiden 
Pittsfield 

TOTAL 


10,313.15 


130.00 


130.00 


7,932.00 


2,681*.00 


10,616,00 


3 

k 

17,100.00 

17,100,00 

171,9l*l*.60 

182,257.75 

285.00 

83,OOiu70 

5,918.76 

32U.OO 
89,215.55 

135.00 

252.00 

285.00 

83,OOU,70 

5,918.76 

32l*.00 
89,116*55 

135.00 

252.00 

179,135 eOl 


8,1*66.66 
37,058.21 

10,773e31 

7,598.78 

8,660,33 
18,936,58 
10,11*8.70 

8,567.02 

6,$93.99 
20,536.69 

8,710.60 
12,330.99 
11,6145.29 

8,1*63.75 

10,201.51* 
6,900.00 

10,729.69 

10,695.79 

12,523.23 

5,995.95 

235,537.10 


9,1*89.61 
105.00 

100.00 
9,69U.6l 


179,265.01 


8,1*66.66 
37,058.21 

10,773.31 
7,598.78 

8,660.33 
26,868.58 
10,11*8.70 

8,567.02 

6,593.99 
20,536.6? 
ll,39l*.60 
12,330.99 
11,61*5.29 

8,1*63.75 
10,201.51* 

6,900.00 
10,729.69 
10,695.79 
12,523.23 

5,995.95 

21*6,153.10 


9,1*89.61 
105.00 
100.00 

9,69l*.6l 


5,911.56 
50,737.13 


ia  .1*0 

9,208.28 

180.00 

21,116.83 

135.00 

252,00 

30,933.51 


2,133.00 
6,857.00 
2,026.00 
2,026.00 
1,707.00 
7,335.00 
U,  791.58 
2,733.00 
3,200.00 

6,581.00 


1,016.00 
2,600.00 


3,81*1.67 
1*,  950. 00 
U,186.30 

55,983.55 


7,177.60 


7,177.60 


11,188.1*1* 

121,207.1*7 


21*3.60 

73,796.1*2 

5,918.76 

11*1*. 00 
68,098,72 


11*6,201.50 


6,333.66 
30,201.21 

8,71*7.31 
5,572.78 

6,953.33 

11,601.58 

5,357.12 

5,83l*.02 

3,393.99 

20,536.69 

2,129.60 

12,330.99 

11,61*5.29 

7,1*1*7.75 

7,601.51* 

6,900.00 

10,729.69 

6,851*.12 

7,573.23 

1,809.65 

179,553.55 


2,312.01 
105.00 
100,00 

2,517.01 


31^ 


9,626.00 
78,871.81 


121.80 

36,896.21 

2,959.38 

72.00 

3l*,0l*9.36 


71*,100.75 


3,166.83 
15,100.60 
1*,  373 .66 
23786.39 
3,1*76.67 
5,800.79 
2,678.56 
2,917.01 
1,696.99 
10,218.35 
1,061*.80 
6,165.50 
5,822.61* 
3,723.88 
3,800.77 
3,1*50.00 
5,361*.81* 
3,1*27.06 
3,736.62 
90l*.63 

89,726.79 


1,156,00 
52.50 
50,00 

1,258.50 


GROUP  VI  1  -  DAY  PRACTICAL  NURSING  SCHOOLS  1 

Boston 
Essex  County- 
Fall  River 
Holyoke 
Lawrence 
Lowell 
North  Adams 
Northampton 
Norwood 
Pittsfield 
Springfield 
Taunton 
Worcester 

TOTAL 

GROUP  VI  2  -  EVENING  PRACTICAL  NURSING  SCHOOLS 

North  Adams-McCann 

Springfield 

Worcester 

TOTAL 

GROUP  VII  1  -  DAI  AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 

Arlington 

Beverly 

Boston 

Fall  River 

Leominster 

Lynn 

Marlboro 

Medford 

New  Bedford 

Newton 

Pittsfield 

Quincy 

Springfield 

South  Shore 
Weymouth 

Worcester 

T^AL 


235.65 
106.1*1* 
276.83 

479.26 

3,285.17 


19.20 

M02.55 


9,970,00 
38,981i.05 
51*,2l*3.00 

9,61*5.31 
13,266.26 
13,633.71* 

91*2.68 


3,796.10* 

13,21*9.65 
2?3,3>*8,23 

6,158.10 
793,385.1.8 

1,185,622.9)* 


29,262.1.9 
28,817.1*1 
25,11*0.1*6 

11,732.05 
21*,565.38 
21,21*2.52 
38,322.61* 
20,97l*.53 
20,573.21 
16,1*27.51 
83,701.1*7 
15,1*35.99 
56,219.38 

392,1*15.01* 


180.00 

1,312.11 

792.00 

2,281*.ll 


65,01*1.60 

19,931.51 
59,250.12 

10,053.89 
37,33l*.50 
33,91*0.1*1 
33,576.1*7 
18,292,31* 
25,036.89 
11*,571*.1}1 
72,921.65 
13,71*2.78 

171*,159.71* 
27,093.00 
1*1*,389J*1 

155,651**36 

801*,  992. 1,8 


29,262,1-9 
29,053.06 
25,21*6.90 
12,008.88 
21*,565.38 
21,721.78 
38,322.61* 
21*,259.70 
20,573.21 
16,1*27.51 
83,701.1*7 
15,1*35.99 
56,238.58 

396,817.59 


180,00 

1,312.11 

792.00 

2,28i*.ll 


75,011.00 
58,915.56 

113,1*93.12 
10,053.89 
1*6,979.81 
1*7,206,67 
1*7,210,21 
18,292.31* 
25,979.57 
ll*,57l*.l*l 
76,718.09 
26,992.1*3 

397,507.97 
27,093.00 
50,51*7.51 

951*,039.81* 

1,990,615.1*2 


2,31*5.00 
7,005.00 

11,676,00 
7,1*50.00 
3,01*9,95 
3,855.70 

17,805.00 
6,71*3.00 
1*,050.02 
3,885.00 

61,776.30 
5,125.08 

20,031.35 

151*,  797.1*0 


1*8.80 

590.55 
1*21.20 

1,060.55 


33,878.36 

ll*,800.00 

1,800.00 

800.00 

7,510,31* 

563.00 

13,953.00 

1**758.20 

3,338.39 

113.00 

1,951*.50 

7,000.00 

77,028,63 

9,61*8.00 

31,090.00 

li>.0,833.68 

31*9,069.10 


26,917.1*9 
21,812.1.1 
13,l*61ul*6 
1*,282.05 
21,515.1*3 
17,386.82 
20,517.61* 
11*,231.53 
16,523.19 
12,51*2.51 
21,925.17 
10,310.91 
36,188.03 

237,617.61* 


131.20 
721.56 
370.80 

1,223.56 


31,162.61* 

5,131.51 
57,1*50.12 

9,253.89 
29,821*.16 

33,377.1*1 
19,623.1*7 

33,53l*.ll* 
21,698.50 
11*,  1.61.1*1 

70,967.15 
6,71*2.78 

97,131.11 

17,1*1*5.00 
13,299. 1*1 
1)*,  820,68 

1*55,923.33 
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13,1*58.75 

10,906.20 
6,732.23 
2,11*1.03 

10,757,72 
8,693.1*1 

10,258.82 
7,115.76 
8,261.60 
6,271.25 

10,962.58 

5,155.1*5 
I8,09l*.02 

118,808.82 


65.60 
360.78 
185.1*0 

611.78 


15,581.32 
2,565.76 

28,725.06 
1*,626.95 

11*,  912. 08 

16,688,71 
9,811*71* 

6,767.07 

10,81*9.25 

7,230.71 

35,1*83.57 

3,371.39 

1*8,565.56 

8,722.50 

6,6)49.70 

7,1*10,31* 

227,961.17 


GROUP  VII  -  EVENING  AREA  VOCATIONAL- 
TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS  1 


Fall  River 
Framingharc 
Leominster 
Lynn 
Marlboro 
Medfcrd 
New  Bedford 
Pittsfield 
Quincy 
South  Shore 
Springfield 
Waltham 
Westfield 
Worcester 

TOTAL 


GROUP  VIII   -  WORK  STUDY 

Apponequet  Regional 

Boston 

Bristol  County 

Fitchburg 

Haverhill 

Holyoke 

Lynn  Shoe 

Lynn  Trade 

Medford 

Narragansett  Regional 

New  Bedford 

New  Salem 

North  Adams  -  McCann 

Northampton 

Quincy 

Somerville 

South  Shore 

Springfield 

Stockbridge 

Waltham 

Weymouth 

Winchendon 

TOTAL 

GROUP  32  -  SPECIAL  NEEDS 

Tantasqua  Regional 

Worcester 

TOTAL 


15*00 


15.00 


1,103.00 

4,297.15 
2,505.00 
3,039.90 

600.00 
2,635.33 
1,424.67 
2,172.02 
5,52lu0lj 
1,960.00 
1,134.04 

774.60 
1,859.28 
4,112.62 

33,471.65 


EXPENDED 


i5.oo 
15,931.19 

2,309.99 
13,764.38 
15,193.14 

7,904.79 

7,111.12 

720.00 

13,200.00 
3,440.00 

9,345.64 
2,688.00 
6,0914.37 
4,950.00 
5,740.00 

tw 

10,120.00 

2,100.00 
1,277.50 

150,1*32.21* 


1*80.00 
6,745.66 

7,225.66 


1,478.00 

4,297.15 
2,505.00 

3,039.90 
600.00 
2,635.33 
1,424.67 
2,172.02 
5,524.04 
1,960.00 
1,134.04 
774.60 
1,859.28 
4,112.62 

33,516.65 


TOTAL 


15.00 
15,931.19 

2,309.99 
13,764.38 
15,193o14 

7,904.79 

7,111.12 

720.00 
13,200.00 

3,440.00 

9,345.64 
2,688.00 
6,094.37 
4,950.00 
5,740.00 

26,991.89 
1,535.23 

10,120.00 
2,100.00 

1,277.50 

150,432.24 


480.00 
6,745.66 

7,225.66 


1,589.20 
341.10 
804.10 
276,00 
365.25 
1,057.35 
2,048.25 
833.00 
562.80 
362.30 
406.76 
313.20 


8,959.31 


RECEIPT 


15.00 

15,931.19 

2,310.00 

13,764.38 

15,193.14 

10,170.00 

495.00 

7,960.00 

5,85o.oo 

720.00 

13,200.00 

3,440.00 

9,345.64 
2,824.00 
7,400.00 
4,950.00 
5,740.00 
38,500.00 
3,955.00 

10,120.00 
2,100.00 
1,280.00 

175,263.35 


480.00 

7,790.00 

8,270.00 


6 


1,433.00 

2,707.95 

2,163.90 

2,235.80 

324.00 

2,270.08 

367.32 

123.77 

4,691.04 

1,397.?0 

771.74 

367.84 

1,546.08 

4,112.12 

24,512.34 


BALANCE  ON  HAND 
8/31/65 


.01 


2,265.21 
495.00 
848.88 

5,850.00 


136.00 
1,305.63 


314 


716.50 

1,353.98 

1,081.95 

1,117.90 

162.00 

1,135.04 

183.66 

61.87 

2,345.52 

698.60 

385.87 

183.92 

773.04 

2,056.31 

12,256.16 


11 


in: 


11 

77 


2.50 
24,831.11 


1,044.34 
1,044.34 


<l) 
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cities,  to'.-Ms," 
counties  and  regions 


GRAND  TOTALS 

Boys'  Day  Industrial  Schools 

Boys?  Trade  Preparatory  Schools 

Fisheries 

Girls'  Day  Industrial  Schools 

Girls'  Trade  Preparatory  Schools 

Industrial  Departments 

Part-time  Cooperative  Trade  School 

Men's  Evening  Industrial  Schools 

Evening  Trade  Extension  School  (Women) 

Evening  Apprenticeship  Schools 

Day  Household  Arts  Schools 

Day  Household  Arts  Departments 

Evening  Practical  Art  Schools 

Day  Agricultural  Schools 

Evening  Agricultural  Departments 

Day  Agricultural  Departments 

Part-time  Cooperative  Dist.  Occu.  School 

Evening  Distributive  Occu.  Schools 

Day  Practical  Nursing  Schools 

Evening  Practical  Nursing  Schools 

Day  Area  Vocational-Technical  Schools 

Evening  Area  Vocational-Technical  Schools 

Work  Study  Programs 

Special  Needs  Programs 


TOTAL 


EXPENDITURES 


Capital 

Expenditures 
2 


2,562,11*9.31* 

1,253.79 
56,61*5.22 

9,976.00 

l,lll*.28 

750.1*5 

3,861*.63 

1,306,00 

6,2*71.32 

23,160.21* 

130.00 

10,313.15 
10,616.00 

1*,1*02.55 

1,185,622.91* 
1*5*00 


3,877,820.91 


School 
Maintenance 
3 


9,U*l,U81*.Jt7 

11*,  796 .67 

7,91*7.93 

7B5,59$.79 

1*,  379.50 

517,657.79 

1*56,967.93 

263,251.97 

890.00 

183,01*7.1*1* 

1*1*0,212  .a 

320,652.1*2 

839,1*10.76 

1,283,231.02 

179,135.01 

171,9l*2*.60 

235,537.10 

9,69l*#6l 

392,21*1.01* 

2,28!*.ll 

80l*,992.1*8 

33,1*71*65 

150,1*32.21* 

7,225.66 


16,51*6,658.1*5 


Total 
1* 


12,003,633.81 

11*,  796  .67 

9,201.77 

81*2,21*1.01 

1*,379.50 

527,633.79 

1*56,967.93 

261*,  366. 25 

890.00 

183,797.89 

1*1*1*,076.81* 

321,958.1*2 

81*5,882.08 

1,306,391.26 

179,265.01 

182,257.75 

21*6,153.10 

9,69l*.6l 

396,817.59 

2,281*.U 

1,990,615.1*2 

33,516.65 

156,777.21* 

7,225.66 


20,1*21*,1*79.36 


RECEIPTS 


School 
Income 
5 


1,1*09,861.10 

1,802.80 

3,U7l*.00 

157,790.1*6 

727.60 

31,51*6.70 

91,6ll.U8 

101,936.22 

82,827.35 

11*6,1*86.03 

28,086.1*1* 

129,996.55 

301*,725.16 

309,335.51 

50,737.13 

55,983.55 

7,177.60 

151*,797.!£ 

1,060.55 

31*9,069.10 

8,959.31 

175,263.35 

8,270.00 


3,333,123.39 


Net  Maintenance 
6 


8,031,623.37 

12,993.87 

1*,1*73.98 

627,805*33 

3,793.18 

1*86,111.09 

365,356.1*5 

161,315.75 

890.00 

100,220.09 
293,726.18 
292,565.98 
709,1*11.21 
978,505.86 
11*8,201.50 
121,207.1*7 
179,553.55 

2,517.01 
237,617.61* 

1,223.56 

1*55,923,38 

2U,512.31* 

2!*,831.11 

l,0l*l*.3l* 


13,265,1*27.21* 


State  Reimbursement 
7 


1*,015,811.77 

6,1*96.91* 

2,236.99 
313,902.68 

1,886.27 

21*3,055. 5U 

182,678.21 

80,658.05 

1*1*5.00 

50,110.07 

11*6,863.11 

11*6,283.07 

351*,  707  .27 

1*89,252.93 

71*,100.75 

78,871.81 

89,726.79 

1,258.50 

118,808.82 

611.78 

227,961.17 

12,256.16 


6,637,933.68 


\ 


i 


Table  No.  3  -  Consolidated  Summar...  of  Receipts  and  Expenditures  by  Schools 
in  Cities,  Towns,  Counties,  and  Regions  -  Vocational  Education 
School  Year  Ending  June  30,  196$ 
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CITI  S,  TO  ,NS 
COUNTIES  AND  R  :CI0NS 


C 


c 


Capital 
Expenditures 


School 
Maintenance 


Abington  -  III  3 

Adams  -  III  lb,  3 

Agawam  -  III  3 

Amherst-Pelham  Reg.  -  III  3 

Andover  •  III  3 

Apponequet  Reg.  •  I  la,  2c1, 

III  lb,  3,  VIII 
Arlington  -  I  la,  2a,  III  3, 

VII  1 
Athol  -  III  3 
Attleboro  -  I  la 
Auburn  -  III  3 
Avon  -  I  la 
Ayer  -  III  3 
Barnstable  -  I  la,  2c1,  III  lb, 

3,  IV  lb,  3 
Bedford  -  III  3 
Eelchartovn  -  III  lb 
Belmont  -  I  la,  IH  3 
Beverly  -  I  la,  2a,  III  lb,  3, 

V  la,  VII  1 
Billerica  -  III  3 
Blackstone  Valley  Reg.  -  I  la 
Blue  Hills  R  g.  -  I  la 
Boston  -  I  la,  lb,  lb1,  lc,  2a, 

2c1,  2d,  in  3,  IV  lb,  V  la, 

3,  VI  1,  VII  1,  VIII 
Bourne  -  III  lb,  3 
Braintree  *  III  3,  f  la 
Bridgewater  -  III  3 
Bristol  County  -  IV  la,  3  VIII 
Brockton  -  I  la,  2c1,  2d,  III  3l 

V  la,  VIII 
Brookline  -  IH  3 
Burlington  -  III  3 
Cambridge  -  I  la,  III  la,  3 
Canton  •  III  3 
Charlton  -  III  lb,  IV  lb 
Chatham  -  III  3 
Chelmsford  -  IH  3 


266.50 


1]*,096.78 

27,20a.99 

20,1*50.71 

105.00 


12,10l*.90 

6i5*5o 

55,936.02 

1*1,1*32.1*3 

11*8,736.00 
98,056.00 

171,917.88 


5,796,00 

2,610,28 
117.66 


U,267.00 
257.50 


1,5U8.00 
8,113.81 
6,050.68 
3,658.96 
3,61*5.00 

61*,l67.U* 

200,51*1.60 

3,270.9a 

11*0,351.27 

U,82U.90 

22,628.61 

1,21*5.75 

138,560.14. 

6,1*98.75 

3,1*69.22 

92,91*3.70 

207,187.19 
3,565.50 


2,1*00,91*3.21 

5,1*30.55 

H*,911*.23 

1,121.00 

1*29,385.88 

123,805.37 
35,816.20 
3,102.00 
92,51*7.37 
5,972.00 
7,825.20 
2,903.98 

l*,8li*.63 


Tuition  and 

Transportation 
(Paid  to  other 
school  districts) 


1*,016.63 

31U.71* 

23,29l*.22 

1*,51*7.78 


2,365.15 
21*,633.20 

2,798.27 
20,916.71 

2,979.1*0 
5U.60 

96.10 

2,915.99 

19,661.12 

1,670.65 

1,161*.75 
7,71*9.26 


7,876.86 

1*,797.77 

19,397.11* 

3,961*.85 


i*,109.19 
1,091.51* 
9,567.1*1* 
3,395.77 
2,925.83 
l,92l*.87 
5,275.00 

2,739,33 


Total 


Income 
Received 
by  schools 


5,561*.6; 

8,695.0! 

29,3Ul*.9( 

3,658.  9i 

8,192.7* 

78,263.95 

230,115.71 
27,90l*.U 

163,600.25 

25,71*1.6: 

25,763.0 

1,300.35 

150,761.1*] 
10,030.21 
23,130.31 

150.550.31 

21*9,781*.37 

U,3U*.7< 

H*8,736.0( 

98,056.0( 


2,580.737.95 

10,228.32 

31*,3U.37 

5,085.85 

l*35,183.8e 

130.52l*.81i 
37,025  .1*C 
12,669.1*1, 
95,91*3.11* 

8,897.83 
ll*,017.07 

8,178.98 

7,8ll.U6 


100.50 
112.00 
810.00 
1,525.00 
573.00 

18,163.11* 

57,170.35 

7,065.92 
160.00 
562.56 
275,1*0 

28,87>*.35 
1,779.50 

16,101.30 

1*6,1*56.27 

327.00 
55,62i,.oo 
32,057.00 


267,117.07 

123.00 

2,701.00 

61.00 

77,653.11 

36,03l*.68 
3,223.70 

2,027.00 
308.00 

1,703.58 
109.80 

3,310.97 


State  Reimbursement 
(Net  Maintenance, 
Tuition,  and 
Transportation) 

Table  3A 

7 


2,732.07 
1*,158.29 
1U,267.1*5 
1,066.98 
3,809.89 


72,868.20 
13,952.07 
68,01*1.82 
12,790.80 

12,522.73 
512.1*8 

51*,891.09 
3,827.62 

12,225.17 
39,255.02 

80,91*7.81* 
5,1*93.88 


1,081,736.61 

5,052.66 

15,805.20 

2,512.1*2 

175,866.39 

1*5,939.95 
16,81*2.02 

6,331.72 
1*6,958.07 
h,29h992 
U,325.13 
l*,03l*.59 

2,121.50 


Total 
Income 


8 


2,832.57 
1*,270.29 
15,077.1*5 
2,591.98 
1*,382.89 

18,163.11* 

130,038.55 
13,952.07 
15,107.71* 
12,950.80 

13,085.29 
787.88 

83,765.1*1* 

5,607.12 

12,225.17 

55,359.32 

127,l+0l*.ll 

5,820.88 
55,625.00 
32,057.00 


1,31*8,853.68 

5,175.66 

18,506.20 

2,573.1*2 

253,519.50 

81,971*.63 
20,065.72 
6,33l*.72 
1*8,985.07 
1*,602.92 
6,028.71 
U,H*1*.39 


Net  cost  to 
Cities,  Towns 
Counties  and 
Regions 

? 


*A32.1*7 


2,732.06 
1*,1*21*.76 
li*,267.1*5 
1,066.96 
3,809.89 

60,100.78 

100,077.19 
13,952.07 
88,1*92.51 
12,790.81 
12,677.72 
512.1*7 

66,995.97 

1*,1*23.12 

10,905.17 

95,191.05 

122,380.26 

5,1*93.88 
93,111.00 
65,999.00 


1,231,881*.27 

5,052.66 

15,805.17 

2,512.1*3 

181,661*.38 

1*8,550.21 
16,959.68 
6,33U.72 
1*6,958.07 
l*,29l*.91 
7,988.36 
l»,03l*.59 

2,378.99 


i 


2cl, 


in  3, 


Vs. 


c 


Chicopee  -  I  la, 

V  1* 
Concord-Carlisle  Reg.  -  HI  3 
Danvers  -  III  3 

Dartmouth  -  I  la,  HI  lb,  3 
Dikhton-Rehoboth  Reg*  -  I  la, 

2c1* 

Douj  las  -  III  3 

Dover  -  III  3 
Duxbury  -  III  lb,  3 
East  Brldcewater  -  III  3 
Easthampton  -  III  3 
East  Longmoadow  -  HI  3 
Easton  -  III  lb,  3 
Essex  -  III  3 
Essex  County  •  I  lb.  III  3, 

IV  la,  3|  T  la,  VI  1 
Everett  -  I  la,  III  la,  3 
Fall  River  -  I  la,  lb,  lb1,  . 

2c1,  HI  !»»  !N  3,  VI  1,  It 

Falmouth  •  HI  lb,  3 
Fitchburg- I  la,  la1,  2a  2d, 

V  la,  VHI 
Foxboro  -  HI  lb,  3 
Framinjiam  •  I  la,  2c1,  VH  2 
Franklin  -  HI  3 

Frontier  Regional  -  IH  3 

Gardner  -  IH  3 

Gloucester  -  I  la,  la  (fisher- 
ies), HI  3 

Greater  Fall  River  -  I  la 

Greater  Lawrence  Reg,  -  I  la 

Greenfield  -  I  la,  2c1,  IH  3 

Hadley  -  HI  lb,  3,  IV  lb 

Hanover  -  III  3 

Harwich  -  III  3 

Hav  rhill  -  I  la,  2a,  2c1,  2d, 
III  lb,  3,  VIII 

Hingham  -  IH  3 

Holbrook  -  III  3 

Holyoke  -  I  la,  2a,  2c1,  2d, 
III  3,  VI  1,  VHI 

Hudson  •  III  lb,  3 

Hull  -  HI  3 

ling  Philip  Reg.-I  la,  2c1, 
2d,  ni  lb,  3 

Lawrence  •  I  2c1,  2d,  HI  3, 
VI  1 

Lee  -  III  lb 

Lenox  -  HI  3 


Leominster  -  I  la,  la1! 

2d,  HI  3,  VH  1,  2 
Lexington  •  HI  3 


2c1. 


10,260*00 
100.00 

17,771.56 


13,572.11* 

1*8,277.55 


30,806.1*1* 

1,961*.50 
8,700.00 


2,186.92 
53,279.00 
1,121,571.00 

5,l61*.5o 


19,1*17.91* 
13,318.02 

16,87U.21 
206.30 


16,977 .5* 
695.1*0 


191,61*7.1*8 

10,526.98 

5,630.00 

32,361.07 

52,106.88 

l*35.eo 

l,07l*.08 

6,953.35 
2,1*1*1*.86 
2,566.00 
1,1|68.00 
10,1*51*.06 
1,21*9.00 

591,032.61 

259,605.25 


313,371.09 
6,513.17 

125,331.80 
15,565.1*6 

115,1*0U.73 
3,1*63.87 
1,81*6.00 
7,669.9U 

115,708.20 


11*6,526.63 

12,03l*.l*9 

3,1*90.00 

3,156.80 

1*12,888.20 
2,1*95  .1*2 
2,108.00 

275,000.17 
9,373.62 
3,1*02.00 

87,695.11* 

69,021*.1*7 
5,353.62 

816.38 

180,792.65 
9,921.18 


25,325.52 

5,321.37 
11,713.19 


1,621.10 
i,iol*.o5 
1,588.55 
1*,825.70 
36,097.50 
22,51*1*.09 
2,155.89 
5,262.39 


6,051*.99 

71*8.80 

5,638.02 

U*,81*9.27 
5,970.11* 
3,29U.69 
5,639.52 

18,1*1*5.1*2 
5,13l*.36 


3,778.51 
6,181*.08 
1,111.65 

5,891.71 

3,517.70 

7,762.08 

12,178.03 

5,998.3- 
7,819.57 
6,171.18 


17,3314.98 
2,230.1*5 
U,357.92 

6,091.27 

8,096.1*3 


227,233.00 
10,626.98 
10,9^1.37 
61,81*5.82 

52,106.88 

2,056.10 

2,178.13 

-    8,51*1.90 

7,270.56 

38,663.50 

21*,012.09 

12,609.95 

6,511.39 

60l*,60l*.75 
313,937.79 


3l*U,929.33 
12,1*01.19 

11*2,11*5.57 

21,535.60 

127,399.1*2 

9,103.39 

1,81*6.00 

26,U5.36 

123,029.1*8 

53,279.00 

1,121,571.00 

155,1*69.61* 

18,218.57 
1*,601.65 
9,050.51 

1*35,823.81* 
10,257.50 
U*,286.03 

291*,316.58 

17,193.19 

9,573.18 

101*,569.35 

86,35',  J*5 
7,79CW7 
5,171*.30 

203,861.51 
18,715.01 


18,802.16 

2,383.00 

l,l*0l*.10 

1*75.00 

6,888.31* 


116.1*0 
1,886.00 
1,176.00 
162.00 
112.00 
632.00 

135,755.98 
16,1*28.1*1 


20,098 .12 
113.00 

23,773.10 

1*,1*20.65 

19,71*6.1*3 

218.60 

996.00 

3,983.65 

7,86U.86 

17,1*18.00 

33|*,165.00 

75,95l*.82 

98.00 
60l*.00 
31*6.70 

126,898.18 
670.00 
103.95 

51*,838.58 

67lt.OO 

U,892.1*3 

7,029.65 
300.00 


53,778.82 
2,1*97.00 


99,085  .1*2 
1*,071.99 
1*,772.63 

22,05U.87 

22,609.27 
1,026.05 
1,089.07 
1,212.76 
2,692.28 
18,91*1.71 
12,633.23 
6,21*8.96 
2,938.70 

272,583.98 
121*,615.93 


11*7,062.39 
6,li*l*.10 

58,20l*.O0 
8,557  .1*8 

1*9,1*76.1*9 

l*,i*l*2.1*0 

1*25.00 

U,065.86 

56,1*88.78 


37,175.16 
9,671.3-< 
1,998.82 
1*,351.90 

H*l*,753.88 
1*,793.75 
7,091.01* 

Hl*,212.60 
8,596.59 
l*,W*9.59 

37,901.37 

39,61il*.92 
3,61*2.03 
2,587.15 

67,81*0.31 
7,761.30 


117,887.58 

6,1*5U.99 

6,176.73 

22,529.87 

29,1*97.61 
1,028.05 
1,089.07 
1*,329.16 
1*,578.28 
20,U7.71 
12,795.23 
6,360.98 
3,570.70 

1*08,339.96 
U*l,0l*i*.3l* 


167,160.51  I 

6^57.10, 


81,977.10 

12,97^.13 

69,222.92 

l»,6cl,00 

l,iVl.(>0 

15,01*9.51 

61*,353.61* 

17,1*18.00 

331*,165.00 

113,129.98 

9,769.30 

2,602.82 

1*,698.60 

271,652.06 
5,1*63.75 
7,191*.99 

169,051.18 
8,596.59 
5,123.59 

1*9,793.80 

1*6,671*.57 
3,91*2.03 

2,587.15 

121,619.13 
10,258.30 
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109,31*5.1*2 

U,171.99 

l*,77l*.61* 

39,315.95 

22,609.27 
1,028.05 
1,089.06 

1*,212.71* 
2,692.28 
18,51*5.79 
U,216.86 
6,21*8.97 
2t9l*0.69 

196,261*.79 
172,893.1*5 


177,768.82 
6,11*1*.09 

60,168.1*7 
8,557.1*7 

58,176.50 

lt,l*l*2.39 

1*25.00 

U,065.85 

58,675.81* 
35,861.00 

787,1*06.00 
1*2,339.66 

8,1*1*9.27 
1,9?8.83 
1*,351.91 

161*,171.78 
1*,793.75 
7,091.01* 

125,265.1*0 
8,596.60 
1*,1*U9.59 

5U,775.55 

39,681*.88 
3,81*8.31* 
2,587.15 

82,21*2.38 
8,1*^6.71 


I 


^v" 


■A 


-  ni  3 

V  la,  3 


2c1, 


2d, 


2d,  III 


LoueU  -  I  la,  2c1,  2d,  IH 
la,  3,  V  la,  VI  1 

Lunenburc  -  III  3 
Itfnn  •  I  la,  la,  lal, 

2cl,  2d,  III  3,  VII  1,  2, 

VIII 
Mahar,  Ralph  C*.  Reg* 
Malden-I  la,  2c1,  2d, 
Manchester  -  III  3 
Marlboro  •  I  la, 

VII  1,  VIII  2 
Marshf ield  -  III  lb 
Medfield  -  III  3 
Medf ord  -  I  la,  2c1, 

3,  V  la,  VII  1,  2 
Melrose  -  III  3,  V  la 
Methuen  -  III  3 
Middleboro  -  III  3 
Milf ord  -  III  3 
Millis  -  III  3 
Milton  -  III  3 
Monta,  ue  -  III  3 
Nantucket  -  I  la 
Narragansett  Reg*  -  III  lb,  3, 

IV  lb,  3,  VIII 
New  Bedford  -  I  la,  2c1,  HI  la, 

3,  VH  1,  2,  VIII 
Newburyport  -  HI  lb 
New  Salem  -  I  la.  III  la,  VIII 

IV  la, 
Newton  -  I  la,  2a,  2cx,  2d, 

in  3,  vn  i 

Norfolk  County  -  IV  la 
North  Adams  -  HI  lb,  3 
North  Adams,  Charles  H.  McCann- 
I  la,  la1,  2c1,  VI  1,  2,  VIII 
Northampton  -  I  la,  2a,  2c1, 

IH  la,  3,  IV  la,  VI  1,  VIII 
North  Attlcboro  -  IH  3 
Northbridge  -  I  la,  III  lb, 

3,  VHI 
North  Brookfi  ld-III  lb,  IV  lb 
North  Reading  -  HI  3 
NorweU  -  HI  3 
Norwood  -  I  lb,  III  3,  VI  1 
Old  Rochester  Reg.  -  HI  3 
Pal  er  -  III  lb,  3 
Peabody  -  I  la,  V  la,  VIII 
Pioneer  Valley  Reg.  -  HI  3, 

IV  lb,  VHI 
Pittsf ield  -  I  la,  la1,  2a, 

2c1,  2d,  HI  lb,  3,  V  la, 

3,  VI  1,  VII  1,  2,  VHI 


2 
2,599*56 

23,1*03.79 

171.20 
112.00 

19,250.27 


13,262 .01* 

2,681*.O0 

260.00 


283.50 

97.1*8 
57,965.76 

8,539.00 

8,096.66 
1,1*1*7.06 

20,816*61 

53,328.55 
192.52 

15.93 
U65.10 

3U.2U 

292,975.65 
379.00 

26,309.92 


31*6,792.12 
1,953.38 


1*15,950.27 
2,1*67.19 

102,931**82 
2,1*29*07 

115,167.1*6 
10,606.71 

1,808.00 

29l»,719.1*8 
ll*,720.88 

6,095.13 

812*21 

1*,838.00 

91*9*00 

7,966.00 

2,1*22.36 

29,209.00 

22,817.70 

629,51*9.38 
11,1*07.81 

91,517.1*1 

31*6,01*6.83 

1*76.961*.09 

U*,621.0l* 

328,293.78 

353,016.1*9 
8,276.31* 

21*,897.26 

7,922.83 

l*,696.O0 

1,605.00 

131,533.31 

1,881*.00 

12,759.61* 

88,552*67 

H,722.75 


365,953.07 


k 

5,1*61*83 
2,959.08 


5,832.09 

U*,9l*9. 13 
85U.91* 

8,212*05 
5,091.06 
2,228.70 

7,686.56 

9,01*5.00 

U*,6y9.^6 

16,621.82 

6,278.61* 

2,165.71 
2,81*1.1*0 
6,353.28 


6,061*.00 
1*,157.55 

1,070*63 

2,999.08 

1*3.20 


7,707.1*5 
6,383.16 

21,992.00 

7,577.51 

6,163.55 

828.05 

1,353.85 

21,538.81 
1*,868.87 


l*,895.1il 


351*,853.51 
1*,912.1*6 


1*1*5,186*15 
2,1*67*19 

H8,055.15 
3,396.01 

11*2,629.78 

15,697.77 

1*,036.70 

315,668.08 
26,1*1*9*88 
21,051**69 
17,l*3l*.03 
H,116«61* 

3,111**71 
10,807*1*0 

9,059.11* 
29,209.00 

22,915.18 

693,579.1U 
15,565.36 

101,127^ 

357,11*2,5? 

1*78,1*11.15 

U*,661**21* 

31*9,110*39 

l*ll*,052.1*9 
ll*,852.02 

1*6,905.19 

15,965.1*1* 

10,859.55 

2,1*33.05 

132,921.1*0 

l,881*.O0 

3U,298.1*5 

386,397.19 

12,101.75 


397,158.1*0 


27,1*07.1*8 
1*38.00 


l*2,87l*.61* 
72*00 

12,661.75 
1*60.00 

21,809.70 

1,1*10.00 

35,1*11.96 

8,021.00 

195.00 

35.00 

91*5.00 

1*5.00 

1*89.00 
1,H2.15 
2,855.1*6 

8,1*19.31 

163,957.73 
8,929.08 

75,95U.90 

57,612.57 

97,638.61 

1,085.23 

Hi*,l*79.95 

122,217.61 
598.35 

1*1*3.68 

1*,117.37 

981.75 

#52,00 

1*5,895.58 

60.00 

129,577.33 

5,259.60 


1*5,1*21**66 


7 

162,1*23.26 
2,237.23 


186,51*7.82 

1,197.60 

52,611.10 

1,1*12.01 

50,781*.92 
7,81*8.89 
1,313.35 

136,1*22.06 

7,872.1*1* 

10,299.85 

8,719*52 

5,085.82 

l,53l*.85 

5,15^.20 

3,831.76 

13,176.77 

9,073.98 

235,827*89 
7,782*68 

8,316*58 

11*5,716.68 

189,662.71* 

6,789.51 

106,906.92 

119,321.17 
7,030.58 

23,310.29 

7,399.88 

1*,936.90 

890.52 

1*3,1*95.79 

912.00 

17,11*9.22 

1*3,730.77 

3,352.51* 


163,035.82 


189,830.71* 
2,675.23 


229,1*22.1*6 
1,269.60 

65,272.85 
1,872.01 

72,59l*.62 
7,81*8.89 
2,723.35 

171,83l*.02 

15,893.1*1* 

10,l*9l*.85 

8,751**52 

6,030.82 

1,579.85 

5,61*8.20 

l*,9l*3.91 

16,032.23 

17,1*93.29 

399,785.62 
16,711.76 

81*,271.1*8 

203,329.25 

287,301.35 

7,871**71* 

221,386.87 

21*1,538.78 
7,628.93 

23,753.97 

11,517.25 

5,920.65 

1,51*2.52 

89,391.37 

972.00 

17,11*9.22 

173,308.10 

8,612.11* 


208,1*60.1*8 
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165,022.77 
2,237.23 


215,763.69 

1,197.59 

52,782.30 

1,521*.00 

70,035.16 
7,81*8.88 
1,313.35 

11*3,831**06 
10,556.1*1* 
10,559.81* 

8,679.51 
5,085.82 
1,531.86 
5,159.20 
U,H5.23 
13,176.77 

5,1*21.89 

293,793.52 
1,11*6.1*0 

16,855.56 

153,813.32 

191,109.80 

6,789.50 

127,713.52 

7 

172,513.71 
7,223.09 

23,151.22 

1*,1*U  .19 

1*,938.90 

890.53 

1*3,530.03 

912.00 

17,11*9.23 

213,089.09 

3,1*89.61 


188,697.92 


*  * 


*  fr 


• 


t  * 


c 


8f*l  IH  lb,  3, 


la 


•A 


III 
1 


Plymouth-Cirv  r  WBgi  -  III 
Irovincetown  •  I  la,  2c  , 

III  lb,  3  . 

QuLncy  -  I  la,  2cx,  2d,  III 

3,  V  la,  VII  1,2,  VIII 
Randolph  -  I  la,  III  3 
Reading  -  III  3 
Revere  -  III  3 
Rockland  m  III  3. 
Salem  •  I  la, 

V  la 
Sau^us  »  in  lb,  3,  V 
Scituate  -  III  lb,  3 
Sharon  -  III  3 
SheL  urne  -  HI  3,  IV  lb 
Silver  Lake  Reg*  -  I  la,  III 

lb,  3,  II,  lb 
Somerset  •  III  3 
So.  i  rville  •  I  la, 

lb,  3,  V  la 
Southbrldie  -  I  la,  2a,  2c 

HI  3,  VIII 
Southeastern  Reg.  -  I  la 
South  Hadley  -  III  3    , 
South  Shore  -  I  la,  2c  ,  VII 

i,  2,  vm 

Spencer  -  III  3         -, 

Springfield  -  I  la,  lb,  lbx 
2a,  2c1,  2d,  III  la,  3,  V 
la,  VI  1,  2,  VII  1,  2,  VIII 

Stockbridtje  -  IV  lb,  VIII 

Stoughton  -  HI  3 

Swampscott  -  III  3 

Swansea  -  I  la,  III  3 

Tantasqua  Reg.  -  I  la,  VIII, 

Taunton  -  I  la,  2c,  2d,  III 

3,  VI  1 
Tewksbury  -  IH  lb,  3 
Truro  -  III  3 

Upper  Cape  Cod  Reg*  -  I  la 
Wachusett  R.g.  -  HI  lb,  IV 

»,  3 

Wakefield  .IH3. 

Waltham  •  I  la,  la1,  2c  ,  2d, 

in  3,  v  la,  vn  2,  vni 


1— 


118,360.52 
289.50 


1,01^.1*2 
85  •OO 


1,053.66 
1,331.61 

26,818.1*8 

152,135.00 

51,367.93 


I 


[225,081.70 
984.08 


39,602.1*1 
1,272.32 


1,215.69 
3,821*.05 


L 


3,1+03.26 

26,256.68 

328,57l*.10 

29,395.07 

U,201.60 

2,1*05.00 

3,056.68 

113,81*6.93 

21,1*33.52 

6,611.1*7 

3,895.07 

7,986.98 

73,1*53.23 
3,1*76.01* 

262,392.89 

11*0,526.01 

2,92l*.28 

303,101*01 
1,027.00 


1,221,892.70 

11,01*6.1*1 

1*,H*3.69 

2,735.00 

17,105.72 

7l*,838.35 

101,1*65.92 

6,706.80 

11*0.00 

1,350.00 

38,1*80.13 
5,1*26.19 

278,626.13 


12,8U9.68 

22,793.11 
10,230.71 

26,032.1*0 
1,093.65 

2,9oU.71 

10,259.30 

1,796,63 

1,390.1*5 

2,6U8.12 


2,550.05 

13,925.28 

7,006.1*0 

25,783.20 

17,1*36.06 


V37.85 

16,531.56 

2,229.90 

1,512.60 


986.70 

10,337.1*6 

961.01* 


8,1*91.98 
2,3tt.6ii 


• 


3,4-3.26 

26,256.68 

1*59,781*.30 

52,1*77.68 

H*,i*32.31 

28,1*37.1*0 

1*,1>0.33 

U7,829.06 

31,777.82 

8,1*08.10 

5,285.52 

13,688.76 

71*,781*.81* 
6,026.09 

305,136.65 

11*7,532.1*1 

152,135.00 

28,707  J*8 

351*,l*72.0l* 
18,463.06 


l,l*l*6,97i*.l*0 

13,268.31* 

20,675.25 

1*,961*.90 

18,616.32 

114,1*1*0.76 

103,72l*.9l* 

17,0l*l*.26 

1,101.01* 

1,350.00 

39,695.82 
13,918.17 

284,761.82 


93^  oO 

1,1*61.81* 

115,777.90 
*o7»*8 
521.00 
21*0.00 
11*4.00 

6,1*79.95 

296.00 

100.00 

I  2,07l*.00 

(5,310.00 
9,820.00 
56.U0 

21,01*8.15 

25,591.68 
1*9,320.00 
1,035.00 

53,817.82 

108.75 


390,129.1*2 

12,359.23 

1,115.00 

568.00 

331.00 

36,718.32 

20,139.22 
700.00 

140.00 
1,350.00 

6,096.00 
1,624.30 

1*0,802.61* 


>  • 

2,663.96 

12,397.1*2 

11*1*,660.27 
25,800.31 

6,955.65 
14,098.70 

2,006.99 

55,166.85 

15,696.1*2 

1*,151*.06 

1,605.75 

1*,829.63 

29,358.70 
2,981u# 

127,635.01 

62,375.38 

13,836.21* 

12l*,61*3.l5 
9,177.16 


1*02,385.69 
5,096.92 
9,780.13 
2,196.1*6 
9,11*3.66 

19,060.02 

1*1,156.69 

8,172.13 

550.52 


14,912.15 
6,11*6.91* 

120,067.58 


8 

3,596.1*8 

13,85  .26 

260,1*38.17 
26,387.89 

7,1*76.65 
H*,338.70 

2,150.99 

61,646.80 

15,994.1*2 

1*,251*.06 

3,679.75 

10,139.63 

39,186.70 
3,041.25 

11*8,683.16 

87,967.06 
1*9,320.00 
14,871.21* 

178,1*60.97 
9,285.91 


792,5l5.n 

17,1*56.15 

10,895.13 

2,766.46 

9,l*7l*.66 

55,778.31* 

61,295.91 

8,872.13 

690.52 

1,350.00 

21,008.15 
7,771.21* 

160,870.22 
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193,22 

12,397.1*2 

199,31*6.13 

26,089.79 
6,955.66 

11*,098.70 
1,999.31* 

56,182.26 

15,783.1*0 

1*,151*.01* 

1,605.77 

1,51*9.13 

35,598.11* 
2,981*.81* 

156,1*53.1*9 

59,565.35 

102,815.00 

13,836.24 

176,011.07 
9,177.15 


65U,1*59.29 
1**187.81 
9,780.12 
2,198.1*1* 
9,11*3.66 

58,662.42 

1*2,1*29.03 

8,172.13 

1*10.52 


18,687.67 
6,11*6.93 

123,891.60 


» 


.:-^- 


Ware  -III  3 

Wareham  -  I  la,  III  lb,  3 

Webster  -  I  la,  2c,  III  3 

Wellesley  -  III  3 

West  Bridgewater  -  III  lb,  3 

Westileld  -  I  la,  la1,  2a, 

2c1,  hi  3,  vn  2 

Westport  -  III  lb,  3,  IV  lb, 

3 

West  Springfield  -  132  3 
Wectwood  -  III  3 
Weymouth  -  I  la,  2c1,  2d, 

III  3,  V  la  VII  1, 

Till 
Whitman-Han.  on  Reg.-III  3 
Wilmington  -  III  3 
Winchendon  -  III  lb,  3, 

VIII 
Woburn  -  III  3 
Worcester  -  I  la,  lb,  2c*f 

2c2,  2d,  in  la,  3,  IV 

lb,  VI  1,2,  VII  1,  2, 

IX 
rarmouth  -  III  3 


SUB-TOTAL 


Cost  to     laces  paying 
tuition  and  the  trans- 
portation for,  but  not 
maintaining  these  types 
of  si  h  ols 


TOTAL  -  All  Schools 

State  Administration 

Expenditures 

TOTALS 


912.78 

39,925.18 

l*9l*.00 

U25.U5 
59,1*03.66 

138.50 


501,610.1*5 


,71*7,207.1*5 


'* 


71*7,207.1*5 


1,230.00 
27,692.70 

43,91*1.20 
12,786.01 
13,li59.12 

307,938.33 

lii,910.69 
2,69U.30 
6,290.28 


297,622.29 
5,1*56.93 
3,8y5.00 

16,360.10 
7,1*53.00 


l,261i,008.1i3 
3,172.00 


16,588,083.52 


16,588,083.52 


368.551.98 


p,7l*7,207.1*5       1 16,956,635.50 
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2i,,61*9.27 
1,523.72 

13,872.38 
5,51*1*.10 
5,332.98 

1U,257.69 

6,1*50.77 

21,707.1*2 

2,623.1*2 


8,790.02 
8,373.93 

1*,828.1*1 
U*,l*70.22 


1*09.96 
5,662.1*1* 


1,019,135.85 


l,21U,2l*2.72 


2,233,376.57 


25,879.27 
29, '<  16.1*2 
80,726.36 
18,330.11 
18,792.10 

362,121.20 

21,8^5.1*6 

2l*,l!01.72 

9C 339.15 


365,815.97 

5,1*56.93 

12,268.93 

21,327.01 
21,923.22 


1,766,028.81* 
8,83l*.i*li 


21,35i*.l*26.82 


1,?1U,21*2.72 


275.00 

2,033.20 

17,892.13 

1**213.20 

1,158.50 

1*1*,838#15 

1,633.00 

182.00 

1,006.00 


73,857.60 

1,291.00 

301.20 

7,010.71 
l*5U.OO 


702,238.21 
317.50 


1*,321.872.68 


22,568,669.51* 


2,233,378.57 


^iff1** 


22,937,221.52 


1*,321,872.68 


236.172.08 


l*,558,0l*l*.76 


12,731.1k 

13,591.61 

30,960.73 

7,058.1*7 

8,816.61 

138,678.93 

10,219.83 

12,109.87 

3,953.85 


115,277.36 
2,082.97 
5,983.87 

7,090.15 
10,73l*.62 


1*30,106.16 
1*,258.1*7 


7,168,602.12 


629,835  .1*6 


7,798,1*37.56 


7,798,1*37.58 


13,006.U* 
15,62U.8l 
1*8,852.86 
11,271.67 
9,975.31 

183,517.08 

11,852.83 

12,291.87 

l*,959.85 


189,13l*.96 
3,373.97 
6,285.07 

U*,100.86 
11,188.62 


l,132,3i*U.37 
1*,575.97 


11,1*90,1*71*.80 


629,835.1*6 


12,120,310.26 


236.172.08 


12,356,1*82.31* 


12,872.83 

13,591.61 

31,873.50 

7,058.1*14 

8,816.79 

176  ,601.12 

10  ,002.63 

12,109.85 

1*,379.30 


176,681.01 
2,082.96 
5,983.86 

7,226.15 
10,73!*.60 


633,681*.1*7 
1*,258.1*7 


9,875,006.88 


581*,1*07.26 


10,li59,laiulU 


132.379.90 


10,591,79U.Ol* 


\ 


( 


3^i 


Tabla  No.  >  -  Tabulation  of  3tata  lelnburaaraattt 

for  :4dnt*nanoa.  Tuition,  nd 
Tear  3n4inf  Juno  30,  1965. 


for  Vocational  education 
felon  for  tha  Jehool 


City,  Tom 
County  or  Ration 


Tuition   Tranaportatlon 


Total 


Abington 

Acton 

Acuahnot 


Anaabury 


Andovcr 
Arlington 


Ashtoy 

Aahfleld 

AtHl^nd 

Athol 

Attlaboro 

Auburn 

Aron 

Ajar 


Btckat 

Badford 

Balehartoim 


narklay 

Berlin 

Bornardatcn 

Beverly 

Pillerioa 

Blaakatone 


Boylaton 
Bralntraa 


723.75 


1*,000.92 


1,066*98 
1,536.00 

71,685.62 


BrldgowatoT 
Brinflald 


1,635.1*7 
66,61*2.68 

2,332.1*5 

11,033.03 
1*85.18 

51,81*3.01* 


2,359.63 

l,73lu6l 

38,1*19.70 


80,36$.U7 
1,619.25 


1,077,798.17 
2,653.78 


6,106.62 
530.00 


1,71*8  J*li 

62U.55 

28,293*12 

157*37 

21,087.66 

8,102.79 

2,5U9J»8 

1,717.67 
l,lflu83 

385.05 
l,OUi.8U 
2,827.00 
2,6914*7 
7,726.1*0 

823.29 

9,535.71* 

1,273.70 

27.30 

1*8.05 

5,678.07 

1*20.05 
1,191449 
7,721*.06 
1,358.1*0 

935.32 
2,613.38 
2,726.21 
1,310.81 

572.22 
3,11*7.98 

657.30 

l*,8t*0.25 
30.00 

3,367.33 

2,063.81 

250.00 

532.10 

l,3li2.0l* 

8,396.75 

63 .1*2 

1,1*29.1*2 

397.31* 


259.88 

9,18U.55 

559.1*5 

2,209.57 
1*83.50 

556.22 

17.75 

97.50 

97.75 

2,21*8.83 

866.30 

U,590.20 

575.85 

922.61 

216.00 


3,099.18 
1*36.00 
276.50 

2,766.50 
52*2.13 

1*26.06 
2,078.50 

73U.15 
10.15 

726.65 

195.00 
1,921*  .18 

571.11 

335.07 

193.83 

88.50 

1,057.59 
1,301.83 

553.00 


2,732.07 
62U.55 

37,1*77.67 
1*,158.29 

H*,267J*5 

10,622.36 
3,032.98 
1,066.98 
3,809.89 

72,868.20 

1*82.55 

1,U2.59 

5,075.83 

3,557.77 

13,952.07 

68,0i*1.82 

12,790.80 

12,522.73 
512.1*6 

5U,891.09 

8,777.25 

856.05 

3,^27.62 

12,225.17 
1,900.53 

39,255.02 
3,039.1*1* 
l*,80b.71 
2,at*!*.96 

80,91*7.81* 

5,1*93.88 

852.30 

6,761*4*3 

30.00 

1,081,736.61 
5,052.66 

1*1*3.83 

:o.60 

2,399.63 

15,805.20 

63.1*2 

2,512  J*2 

397.31* 


r 


aaie 


ci'ly,  ¥o!ira, 

County  or  Ration 

^aintananoa 

Tuition 

Transportation 

■W*! 

ariatol  County 

175,866.39 

sna 

mmm 

175,866.39 

Brockton 

03,885.35 

1,791.92 

262.68 

1*5,939.95 

Brookfiald 

mmm 

1,176.00 

1*75.23 

1,651.23 

Brookllna 

16,296.25 

53U.67 

11.10 

16,82*2.02 

Buokland 

_ 

2,03U.72 

21*3.50 

2,278.22 

Burlington 

1,551.00 

U,069.87 

713.85 

6,33U.72 

Caabridga 

U5,260.1y 

1,51*5.98 

151.90 

1*6,958.07 

Canton 

2,832.00 

1,060.1*2 

1*02.50 

U,29i*.92 

Carlisle 

M 

82.53 

mmm 

02.53 

Carrar 

— 

1,793.00 

2,979.50 

U,  772 .50 

Charlanont 

_ 

1,163.85 

3U1.00 

l,50l*.85 

Charlton 

3,106.2U 

1,187.81* 

29.05 

U,325.13 

Chatham 

1,397.09 

1,500.00 

1,137.50 

l*,03l*.59 

Chalnaford 

751.63 

1,209.82 

159.85 

2,121.50 

Chalaaa 

... 

12,1*1*8.90 

678.70 

12,127.60 

Chaahiro 

mmm 

U,665.30 

851.23 

5,536.53 

Chaatar 

mmm 

1,375.66 

2,m*.35 

3,990.03 
5,692.99 

Chaatarfield 

— 

3,105.69 

2,587.30 

Chlcopaa 

86,*?2.66 

12,32u.l6 

338.60 

99,005.1*2 

Clarkaburg 

— - 

2i*8.20 

mmm 

21*8.20 

Clinton 

mmm 

9,15U.03 

2,058.22 

11,212.25 

Oonaaaat 

mmm 

160.16 

36.00 

196.16 

Colrain 

mmm 

97   . 

229.86 

1,106.36 

Concord 

mmm 

97.85 

_ 

97.B5 

Concord-Carlisle  national 

U,071.99 

_ 

mmm 

!*,071.99 

Ooeuay 

— 

2,^73.69 

1,862.88 

U,736.57 

CI—  Luton 

mmm 

1,250.00 

527.50 

1,777.50 

Dalton 

mmm 

1,260.75 

135.90 

1,296.65 

Danvars 

2,111.95 

2,336.28 

32U.U0 

1*,772.63 

Daitnouth 

15,9u3.ot* 

I*,909.33 

1,202.50 

22,05J*.87 

Dedhan 

mm 

5,931.92 

1,1*32.50 

7,361*.1*2 

Daerfiald 

mmm 

2,213.83 

661.31* 

2,875.17 

Dannia 

mmm 

192.22 

317.50 

509.72 

Diffhton 

— 

168.6* 

77.63 

2l*6Ji5 

."3ir;hton-;«h-vboth    jb. -tonal 

22,609.27 

mmm 

— - 

22,609.27 

Douglas 

217.50 

609.80 

120.75 

1,028.05 

Daaar 

537.01* 

U7S.90 

73.13 

1,089.07 

craout 

mmm 

1,692.00 

UO.38 

1,^02.38 

Dudlay 

— 

11,860.81 

1,060.76 

12,921.57 

Donatabla 

_ 

9.00 

mmm 

9.00 

Duxbury 

3,1*18.1*8 

561.70 

232.58 

k,212.76 

3aat  Prlrtasintar 

279.1*3 

1,932.35 

1*80.50 

2,692.28 

Cast  Srookfiald 

mmm 

699.66 

193.20 

892.86 

arthaa 

— 

956.97 

069.26 

1,81*6.23 

arthanpton 

695.00 

u*,ai3.w 

k,232.83 

18,91*1.71 

Bast  Longnsadov 

653.00 

10,?17.8i 
760.* 

1,662.3k 

12,633.23 

Eastnn 

5,m.ci 

317.00 

6,21*8.98 

Egrsnont 

■HI 

90.00 

67.50 

157.50 

'STing 

mmm 

1,676.23 

52l*.50 

2,200.73 

?*9mz 

3C7.50 

2,175.&D 

U55.80 

2,938.70 

V 
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City,  Town, 
County  or  dmXm 

Ipswich 

Kin*  PhlllD  iStdooal 

Kingston 

XAkwrlU* 


"■■■■ 





«*"*"»»■. SiMSE Twn.port.tlon 


A  ^^  i^^*> 


37,901.37 


Ianeaboro 
«wreno« 

jftloecrtar 


L&OBxlnator 


Leydon 

Lincoln 

Littleton 

Longjwadow 

Lowell 

Innwiburg 

Iynn 

I^nnfleld 

4ah«r,  3alph  C«, 

Maldwn 

HnoehftarUr 

arblehwad 

arion 

4*rlboro 
r*rshfl*ld 

ttshpea 
?fett*pol8*t& 

•tgwwi 

ifedfiwld 
Ht&fovd 

MMtaqp 

*lro»e 
Hmokm 

*rrlM»o 

ifetfeNMI 

lddlaboro 
iddlaton 

*^iircw4 

'Ullbmy 
HU1U 

lllvlll© 

llten 

Mobmh 

ontfgorwMfy 

Mm 

Nantuckwt     ( 


30,977.1*3 
2,526.81 

l*oe.i9 

6i*,79i**68 
3,712.09 


159,692.3* 

757.69 
183,631.77 


Begional      1,197.60 
136, 
981*< 


U5,136.53 


1*6,678*89 

5,303.36 


199.00 
132,578.78 

3,31*9.91* 


2,950*07 
388.61 

l,9b6.50 

1*52.00 

3,tt8.50 

655.11 

13,176.77 


969.33 


79.05 
U7*5£ 
2,866*58 
1,5U7.07 
7,106*1*9 
912*12 
$,629.72 
1,1421.70 
2,670.63 


3,327.a 

1*1*00 

2l*.00 

17k*3Q 

3,362*59 

2,261*62 

26,^23.29 

91*5*89 

2,23*22 

637*^0 

6,978.82 
335.95 

2,662.83 
855.15 

2,376*16 

2,981**37 

2,337.53 

Uj*00 

2,2&.27 
593.35 

m& 
3^16.02 

b,16d0a 

877*58 

1,525.33 

6,013*70 
6,2*89.81 
66.25 
2,530.72 
8,679.66 

527.35 

1,1*62.78 

1,362*22 

l*,l*51«8l 

2,1^7.02 

225.00 

500.00 

1,129*35 


263.01 


82.95 

3,283.37 

563.29 

1,251.00 

203.10 

512.58 


375.00 

1,196.80 

722.00 

13*00 

13.50 

31ii.88 
1*69*30 
2,725.3U 
533.65 
632.83 
U8.50 

1*95.75 

91*52 

68U.27 

59.07 

517.25 

1,121.66 

1*06.00 

7M*.36 
261**00 
121*70 
197.36 
U7.23 
35U.09 
252..I5 
285.QU 
1,3J6.08 

i,ai*i.io 

608.60 

1,027.33 
555.50 

1*75.75 
584*8 

1,000.00 

989.63 

229.88 

226.50 

57.00 


1,252*3U 

37,901.37 

79*05 

200.5U 

6,11*9.95 

2,110.36 

39,61*1*.92 

3,61*2.03 

6,11*2.30 

2,567*35 

67,31*0.31 

1,777*05 

7,761.30 

&.00 

21**00 

187.80 

3,677.1*7 

162,423*26 

29,21*8.63 

2,237.23 

1 -6,51*7  •  82 

686*00 

1,197.60 

52,611.10 

1,1*12.01 

3,3U7.10 

m.n 

2,693  .U 

50,78i*.92 

7,&*8.89 

11**00 

2,978.63 

357.35 

1,313.35 

136,1*22.06 

71*0.78 
7,87240. 
1,131*83 
1,810.37 
10,299.85 
8,739.52 
68.25 
5,0$5.82 

9,706.99 

l,5&.85 
1,938.53 
5,159.20 

5,1*51*81 

3,831.76 

1*53**88 

726.50 

1,186.35 

13,176.77 


3i>4 


City,  Town, 
County  or  Region 


?folntenanee  Tuition     Transportation 

"  '    '■ — — — — in  i  in  in mini   in   ■  ii  i  ii    ii    n  il m„„ 


/otal 


County 
Everett 
Falrharen 
Fall  TdLrw 
Falnouth 
Fitchburg 
Florida 
Foacboro 
FraningNn 
Frankljja 
Freetown 

Sreetown-Laksville 
Frontier  Regional 
Gardner 
Oeorcetown 
Gill 

Gloucester 
Goshen 
Grafton 
Grarihy 
GranrlUa 
Great  ~*rringtco 
Greenfield 
Oroton 
Grovwland 
Hadley 
Halifax 
Hamilton 


Hancock 

Hanover 

Hanson 

Hardwick 

Herrard 

Harwich 

Hatfield 

Haverhill 

Itavlay 

Heath 

Hlnghaw 

Hinsdale 

Holbrook 

Holden 

Holland 

Holliston 

Rolyefci 

Hopedale 

Hopirinton 

Hubbardeton 

Hudson 

Bull 

•**•■  *s^*»^^fc  ^*™*^e 


272*583.96 

11*6,687.99 

3,200.0? 

50,779.36 

5,572.1*1 

1*7,829.15 
1,622.61* 

23,002.00 
U2S.00 

1,81*3.1$ 


53,921.60 


35,2*5.91 

6,579.26 


1,10*3.00 

1*1*06.0$ 
12*2*995.02 

912.71 
1*002.03 

111,213.1*1 


1**686.81 
l,36h.00 


2* 796.17 
1,5,006.82 

37U*1*0 

2,206.01 
5,728.76 
205.09 
2,207.36 
1,35&.29 
2,332.1*6 

aiuoe 


6,253.71 
2,269.1*6 

1*65.89 
1,756.20 

791.6^ 

8,002.27 

3*373.60 
3,251.00 
1,666.76 

1,507.85 

2,661*.55 
2,7$..79 

531.55 
367*66 

3,351.05 

1*202.35 

353*02 

3,01*5.95 

2,303.70 

21*3.30 

1,808.35 

2*533.18 

069.68 

250.00 

753*13 

2,791.59 

2^3.18 

5*053.62 
2,363.20 

53.83 
1,687.60 

2,901.79 

91*9.35 

30.09 

l*0ti6,7O 

3*2U7.7« 
2,573.09 
1,9084*1 


231.33 

792.75 

716.00 

1,695.88 

777.71 

297.05 

l*B7.30 

1,078.80 


2,969.00 

21*5.21* 

97.00 

8U.O8 

359.13 
1,31*9.88 

366.79 
62U.91 

l,l3lt.83 
381.1*0 

227.89 
297.25 
137.50 
35.25 
133.11* 
292.00 
202.80 
1,381.00 

823.25 

81.50 

1,137.50 

626.50 

889.18 

85.00 
331.70 

1,0894*5 

111.00 

1*035.39 

158.1*5 
12.00 

1*09.32 
97.1*0 

589.50 

1*79.13 

1,122.58 

662.00 

512.50 

2,8i|8.10 


272,583.98 

12l*,615.93 

15,799.57 

11*7,062.39 

6,2l*i*.10 

58,201*. 00 

205.09 

8,557.1*6 

1*9,1*76.1^9 
i**l*i*2.1*0 
1,929.88 

23,002.00 
1*25.00 

11,065.86 

2,521*.70 

562.89 

56,UB8.78 
1,350.78 
9,352.15 
3,71*0.39 
3,675.91 
3*0<XU59 

37,175.16 

81*.1*5 
2*892.1*1* 
9,671.30 
669.05 
1*02.91 
3,1*8*.19 
1*^.85 
1,998.82 

1*,I*26.95 

3*126.95 

332.80 

1**351.90 

3*159.68 

11*1**753.88 

335.00 

l*08i*.83 

1**793.75 

397.16 

7,091.01* 

2,521.65 

65.83 

2,096.92 

111**212.60 

1*538.85 
3,309.22 
2*969.28 

8,596.59 
1**1*1*9.59 
1**756.51 


325 


City,  Town, 
County  or  3»filon 


?4alntononea         Tuition       Transportation 


Total 


Hirrninw tt  flagional 
T<atiok 

Bodford 

israintro© 

HOVbWfy 

NovtairjrpQi't 
Marlboro 


Novton 

orfolk 
Norfolk  County 
North  Adams 
Wsrlhsm  Osrkshlro 


Hog- 


North  AtUoboro 

Horthboro 

Vorthbrldg* 

Norte  Brookf  laid 

Sorthflold 

Horth 

Norton 


Id  lochtster  regional 


Prisma 
its 
Oxford 


olhas 


ftspparall 


fhilllpston 
Fionas*  Valley 
Ilttsflald 

Uinfield 

lainarllls 

lywouth 

lynpton 
Frlneatsu 


9,073.98 
232,795.89 

5,703.91 

7,78i.a6 

1UU,217.1U 

189,662.71* 

6, 767.91 
106,906.92 

115,U67.UU 
3,839.00 

12,226.79 
3,611.13 

1,657.13 

U76.2) 
1*2,818.87 

912.00 


6,379.82 
1*1,296.33 


3,352. A 
160,588.11 


1,235.38 


12,397.U2 

138.235.U2 


U.2Q8.1*2 

1,735.35 
591.1*0 

1,05.05 

1,600.27 

1U3.80 

31*8.32 

1,3-7.20 

537.96 

21.60 

3,lb0.l6 
2,029.81 
2,3^.1$0 

2,0^3.51 
8,309.00 

2,285.75 
5U7.90 

2,75U.72 
981.99 
309.62 
6U*.62 
1U.60 

19,C29.05 
537.35 
5.1*0 
6,380.!*U 
9,569.1*0 
1,121. 
2,110.66 

963,65 

1*37.52 

2,V75.CXL 

909.06 

1, 981.8U 
211*.20 
21*2.90 

1,21*3.10 

1*2.35 
272.91 

5,556.72 


701.01 

76U.25 

1,316.65 

215.50 
U78.50 
202.50 
167.00 

U2.3U 
8U.00 


713.57 
673.90 
807.16 

1*39.78 

2,77U.50 

1,503.00 

253.50 

327.05 

19U.10 

lOUJiO 

62.30 


7,512.90 
61U.71 

1,U11.80 

1,200.00 

311.00 

290.78 
188.50 
2U.50 
196.UO 
2,231.00 
1*60.25 

U65.87 

89.58 

103.50 

185.50 

52.50 

86.50 

868.13 


9,073.98 

U,909J*3 
6,338.70 

235,^27.89 
591.UD 

1,830.55 
7,702.66 

3U6.30 

8,316.58 

11*5,716.68 

621.96 

139,662.7U 

6,789.51 

106,906.92 

119,321.17 

2,703.71 

7,030.58 

2,1*93.29 

23,310.29 

7,399.88 

301.1*0 

U,938.90 

1,176.09 

890.52 

U3,U95.79 

L';2.60 

912.00 

27,3U1.95 

1,152.06 

5.U0 

7,792.2U 

17,11*9.2* 

1,1*32.82 

10,730.77 

1,064.35 

993.15 

635.92 

5,206.01 

1,369.33 

3,352.5U 

1^3,035.82 

303.78 

31*6.1*0 

"jss 

359 .Ul 

12,397  .1*2 

li*l*,660.27 


I 


( 


. 


3iiG 


City,  Town, 
Comity  or 

Randolph 


'atntananoa 


'ultlon    Tranaportatlott 


Total 


Vahoboth 
erara 
•ioiuaond 


..ookland 
Koekport 


Roymlaton 

^uaaall 
,-utland 


aliabuiy 
andvloh 


haffiald 


herborn 
Shlrlay 


> 


3hut*abwy 

lil-rar  Lake  p«>"lonal 


3outha^pton 
"outhboro 


South  Hndlay 

South  3hnre  Ptesional 

3outhwlok 


Sterling 
iltookbrldga 


r-.toughton 
tow 
Sturbridea 


Tantaeqa*  fts^ional 


U*,l*03.7$ 
1,82*0.30 
1,082.50 

1,U56.3U 


53,68fc.i*9 

10,568.77 
3,*55.7l* 

910.53 

3,505.57 


2?,3$£.70 

1,709,82 

120,672.37 


58,872.17 
94U. 
12U,6tt305 

1*59.13 
1*02,385.69 

U,U76.00 
l,51ii.35 


) 


1,083.50 

8,387.36 

19,060.02 

U0,663.3*4 


10,096.53 

1,108.51* 

U,263.6$ 

315.28 

12,362.10 

3,831.36 

2,216.55 
5U3.0O 

1*2^.5$ 

2,337.35 

330.00 

5,231*. 37 
2,595.33 
l,30i*.13 
3,151.93 
290.50 

l*,i*24*.95 
%32 

651.25 
U72*62 

23U.50 

1,071.81 

9.10 

2,875.15 

9,903.93 

1,5>7 


. 


1,251*$$ 

,703.11* 

,  ,11.72 

l,l*19«1ft 

2,1*02. 

Il,2ifl2u37 

7,610*10 
7,5*3.78 

2,ii2Q.U6 

U83.22 

5,395.06 

6,506.2*8 

1,0^.60 

1,1311.36 

25.3U 

75.37 

f 

686.70 

1*30.3$ 


1,300.03 

851.70 
131.00 
6&.10 
319.85 

1,219.2*5 

7.6$ 

680.56 

1,128.63 

1,789.2*0 
965.80 

178.23 
1,271.00 

153.2*8 

68U.70 

5.00 

222.60 

291.50 
252.25 

60.50 

1,170.00 

739.1*8 

1*32.00 

23.1*8 
259.50 

1,62*9.53 

260.20 

1,100.13 
1,1*06.73 

2,690.97 
l,13ii.2$ 

1,201.51 
13$.70 

777.73 
1,1*57.30 
180.50 
$57.00 
336.71 
1,102.97 
366.90 

157.98 
69.60 

63.OO 


25,800.31 

1,2*18.51* 
6,955.65 
W>.28 
lii,098.70 
l*,l£L.21 
3,U36.00 
2,006.99 

1,-25.11 

3,2*65.98 
330.00 

7,073.77 

3,561.18 

55,166.8$ 

1*,1*22.93 

2*2*3.98 

15,698  J*2 

U,15U.06 

651.2$ 
1,60$.7$ 

526.00 
2*,829.63 

579.60 

l*,OL5.15 

10,61*3.1*1 

>,G10.  h 

29,358.70 

2,9SU.85 
127,635.01 

,     1.25 

1,        .21 

-,375.38 

,336.21* 

,6U30$ 

,3-1.07 

9,177.16 

1*02,385.69 

,621.97 
5,096.92 
6,172.79 
9,780.13 

62*8.93 
l,6O1.60 

1,1*71.09 
2,928.31 
2,1*1*2.27 
2,198 M 
9,12*3.66 
15,060.02 
Ul,l$6.69 


I 
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City,  Town, 
County  or  Region 


Maintenance    Tuition   Transportation 


Total 


Templeton 

— - 

l,206.Ui 

390.00 

Tewksbury 

3,003.10 

U,12U.28 

1,0U*  .1*5 

Tops field 

... 

U8Ua5 

131*. 63 

Towns end 

mm 

695J47 

300.00 

Truro 

70.00 

U80.52 

... 

Tyngsboro 

— 

1,391.13 

MM 

Tyringham 

mmm 

22.00 

79.50 

Upton 

M> 

2,033.9U 

787.50 

Uxbridge 

— . 

3,10*8.60 

1,079.05 

Wachusett  Regional 

^,912,15 

MM 

MM 

Wakefield 

1,900.95 

3,579.50 

666.19 

Wales 

mmm 

1,118.85 

1*03.00 

Walpole 

mm 

2,917.62 

786.38 

Waltham 

118,911.76 

1,018.59 

137.23 

Ware 

U77.50 

9,112  #lt5 

3,U*1.1*9 

Wareham 

12,829.75 

1*27.76 

33U10 

Warren 

— — 

7,307.08 

1,699.08 

Warwick 

— - 

503.13 

561*  .10 

Washington 

_ 

105.00 

MM 

Watertown 

MM 

11,726.92 

720.50 

Wayland 

MM 

3,160.9U 

718.76 

Webster 

21,021,  5U 

5,552.81* 

1,383.35 

Wellesley 

U,286.Ul 

2,5Hu58 

257.1*8 

Wellfleet 

MM 

518.00 

798.08 

Wendell 

MM 

2,601.57 

61*8.00 

Wenham 

MM 

502.18 

1*3.00 

Westboro 

MM 

359.81 

33.00 

West  Boylston 

— - 

l,9UwU7 

387.20 

West  Bridgewater 

6,150.32 

1,973.01 

693.15 

West  Brookfield 

— 

U,8UlJa 

1,659.52 

Westfield 

131,550.09 

6,605.61 

523.20 

Westford 

MM 

988.1i> 

189.10 

Westharapton 

MM 

2,6U0.90 

l,Ol*l*.87 

Westminster 

MM 

2,252.70 

533.90 

West  Newbury 

MM 

1*89.75 

56.60 

Weston 

— 

1,316.10 

1*22.1*1* 

Westport 

6,991 M 

?,1*59.H* 

766.25 

West  Springfield 

1,256.15 

10,320.39 

S&.33 

West  Stockbridge 

MM 

622.11 

90.00 

Westwood 

2,612.11a 

1,201.99 

109.72 

Weymouth 

110,882.35 

3,655.16 

739.85 

Whatley 

—- 

3,087.53 

l,381uOli 

Whitman 

— - 

U,563.37 

1,500.38 

Whitman-Hanson  Regional 

2,082.97 

MM 

MM 

Wilbraham 

MM 

8,720.81* 

521.90 

Williamsburg 

MM 

1*, 706.10 

522.60 

Williams town 

MM 

220.15 

... 

Wilmington 

1,796.90 

3,578.77 

608.20 

Winchendon 

1,675.95 

1,279.60 

1,131.60 

1,596.1*1* 

8,172.13 

618.78 

995.1*7 

550.52 

1,391.13 

101.50 

2,821.1*1* 

U,527.65 

Hi,912.l5 

6,11*6.91* 

1,521.85 

3,70l*.00 

120,067.58 

12,731.1*1* 

13,591.61 

9,006.16 

1,067.23 

105.00 

12,10*7.12 

3,879.70 

30,960.73 

7,058.17 

1,316.08 

3,21*9.57 

515.18 

392.81* 

2,331.67 

8,816.81 

6,500.93 

133,678.93 

1,177.25 

3,685.77 

2,786.60 

51*6.35 

1,738.51* 

10,219.83 

12,109.87 

712.11 

3,953.85 
115,277.36 
I*  ,1*71.57 
6,063.75 
2,082.97 
9,21. 2.  7h 
5,288.70 
220.15 

5,983.87 
7,090.15 


•}* 


vJity,  Tovn, 

County  or  'te^on, 


Winchester 

Windsor 

Wtnthrop 

Woburo 

Worcester 

worthing ton 

Wrenths« 

Yarmouth 

TOTALS 


Maintenance    Tuition   Transportation 


3,U99.50 
1*29,900.50 


1,1427.25 
6,678,1*80.1*6 


991.90 
197.60 

1,508.6? 

6,1*77.59 
20^.58 
750.00 
500.28 

1*621.72 


119.05 
203.20 

151.13 
757.53 

l,27i*.00 
135.90 

1,009.50 


Toal 


1,U0.95 
1*00.80 

1,662.80 

I0,?3li.62 

130,106.16 

2,02h.00 

636a6 

li,258.U7 


697,932.91        222,021.21  7,796^37.58 


> 

* 


i 


« 


Si 

I  E 


E 


sjmoH  PfsdiiQ 


Maoti  PT8j 


«nt*A 


wcnon  rpdivi 


B^OOfoOd 


Ott^fii  JGOqVI 


•V*T*o»u 


feinpK  tTd^V! 


^uocrnoJtrj  **n 


4 

H 


i 

•I 


ft 

4 


* 
9 


fi 


NO 


-  — . 


St 


* 


CM 
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Table  No.  6  -  Vital  Statistics  by  Types  of  Sohools  and  Oepartnente  for  School 
Tear  Lading  Juna  30,  1965. 
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196U  -  1965 


a 


ORODP  I  la  -  B0YS«  DAT  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOIS 

Apponequet  Regional 

55 

16 

52.1* 

50.1 

8 

1 

2 

Arlington 

l* 

3U 

119.5 

111.2 

18 

_ 

23 

Attleboro 

165 

15 

15U.9 

U*0.2 

52 

— 

19 

Aron 

29 

1 

25.2 

22.9 

3 

— 

5 

3arnstabls 

137 

53 

113.9 

106.5 

28 

6 

23 

Delnont 

98 

23 

90.0 

8U.0 

19 

2 

11 

Beverly-Claude  H.  Patten  11*0 

10 

129.7 

125.5 

3U 

— 

10 

Boston 

1222 

113 

1080,0 

910.0 

191 

18 

171 

Brockton 

128 

50 

113.1 

102.7 

22 

3 

16 

Cambridge 

96 

— 

62.0 

53.0 

ll* 

25 

Chioopee 

21*2 

25 

195.7 

173.5 

1*7 

37 

13 

Dartmouth 

35 

— 

30.1 

30.0 

10 

3 

| 

Dightcn-Rehoboth  Reg. 

70 

6 

65.U 

63  .U 

16 

— 

5 

*>erett 

221 

U9 

201.5 

10U.5 

62 

SS 

10 

Fall  River  -  Dlraan 

3U3 

I 

320.5 

309.7 

71* 

59 

33 

Fitchburg 

126 

ns.8 

112.3 

17 

— 

8 

Framingham 

105 

35 

93.7 

87.9 

22 

N 

10 

Gloucester 

137 

7 

123.6 

Uli.6 

37 

3 

li* 

Greenfield 

210 

U5 

188.9 

173.2 

Uh 

5 

29 

Haverhill 

521 

227 

U99.1 

1*69.1* 

85 

3 

30 

Holyoke 

228 

65 

19U.7 

179.3 

28 

13 

53 

King  Philip  Regional 

68 

15 

ss.s 

62.5 

7 

1 

3 

Leominster 

185 

27 

172.5 

160.5 

29 

3 

12 

Lowell 

330 

30 

295.0 

290.5 

88 

18 

11* 

Iynn  Shoe 

92 

27 

37.1 

31.0 

78 

1 

13 

Iynn  Trade 

286 

11 

259.9 

21*0.6 

76 

mm 

16 

Maiden 

131 

21 

71.8 

70.2 

36 

3 

20 

Marlboro 

91 

21 

90.7 

81*.l 

22 

7 

Bedford  -  V/eldon 

228 

1*7 

200.7 

178.8 

51 

M 

36 

Nantucket 

23 

~ 

23.0 

22.5 

7 

— 

New  Bedford 

527 

136 

1*01.8 

1*59.3 

86 

6 

1*0 

( 


I' 


OROUP  I  1«  -  30YS«  OAT  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOIS  (COHTIHUED) 
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1 


New  Salem 

38 

38 

32.9 

31.3 

10 

ma 

7 

Newton 

271 

98 

237.9 

218.5 

56 

10 

US 

North  Adams  —  MoCsnn 

317 

32 

296.6 

280.7 

52 

«■ 

US 

Northampton 

255 

151 

236.0 

223.0 

U3 

— 

39 

Northbrldge 

20 

1 

13.7 

12.6 

mm 

5 

2 

^abody 

97 

U 

88.7 

80.7 

16 

2 

11 

Plttsfleld 

333 

2U 

307.0 

288.2 

100 

1 

21* 

Prorlncetown 

31 

u 

30.2 

27.8 

10 

— 

2 

Quinsy 

285 

38 

2h9.1 

22U.7 

68 

8 

25 

Randolph 

29 

1 

2I4.I 

21.7 

h 

1 

5 

lain 

lot* 

U 

97.7 

93.6 

26 

— 

9 

r>ilT*r  Lake  Regional 

67 

2 

66.0 

61.U 

13 

— 

h 

lonsrrllls 

300 

36 

272.9 

21*1.7 

76 

3 

82 

Southbrldga  -  Cole 

136 

10 

122  .k 

115.0 

11 

— 

19 

South  Shore 

213 

27 

188.1 

179.8 

52 

2 

21 

Springfield 

967 

273 

8U7.U 

7U0.3 

107 

75 

107 

Swansea 

18 

N 

16.3 

15.U 

6 

— 

U 

Tantasqua  Begional 

60 

2 

55.0 

1*7.9 

— 

3 

7 

Taunton 

9ii 

25 

86.1 

80.1 

16 

1 

10 

walthsm 

257 

18 

220.0 

207.5 

76 

1 

3U 

Vareham 

28 

— . 

26  .h 

2U.2 

5 

U 

3 

ebster  •  Bartlett 

8U 

37 

77.2 

71.7 

26 

— 

7 

Weetfleld 

226 

39 

221.0 

208.0 

23 

— 

17 

Weymouth 

306 

38 

265.2 

2U8.7 

60 

5 

38 

Woreeeter 

79U 

2U5 

771.0 

7U3.7 

187 

7 

57 

Total  for  typo 

of  school 

11,738 

$336 

10,520.6 

9,692.1 

2,35U 

368 

1,299 

OP.OUP  I  la1  -  BOYS*  TIRADE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOIS 

ntehburg 

UO 

2 

20.1 

16.9 

^. 

mm 

23 

Leoralnstar 

U3 

16 

23.3 

18. 3 

— 

— 

28 

Iyrm 

North  Ada-is  -  McCann 

s 

15 

26.8 
32.7 

23.U 
27.1 

•«• 

— 

2 

28 

Plttafleld 

16 

— 

13.1 

9.U 

— 

— 

U 

milt— 

8U 

18 

U2.6 

30.9 

— 

— 

59 

Westflsld 

t* 

U 

19.3 

19.2 

23 

Total  for  type 

of  eehool 

287 

55 

177.9 

1U5.2 

167 

y 


i 


GROUP  I  lb  -  OIRIS*  DAI  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS 


33^ 


1 


Boston 

Eimz  County- 
Fall  River  -  Diman 
Norwood  -  Beabody 
Springfield 
Worcester  -  Fanning 

Total  for  type 
of  school 


321 

Uo 

65 
ill 

217 
250 


i,oou 


37 

1 

85 

U3 

107 


273.0 

37.5 

U5.6 

101.5 

197.8 

226.0 


273 


881  .h 


2UU.0 

U9 

36,1 

36 

U.o 

25 

96.3 

68 

178.9 

67 

215.0 

72 

15 


811.3   317   16 


51 

U 

15 

10 

2U 
37 


1U 


GROUP  I  lb1  -  0IRI3'  TRADE  PREPARATORY  SCH00I5 


Boston 

Fall  River 
Springfield 

Total  for  type 
of  school 


51 

~ 

U5.0 

25 

3 

10.0 

32 

18.U 

108 


73  .h 


U2.0 
10.0 
13.7 


65.7         —       - 


9 
6 

17 


32 


GROUP  I  lo  -  INDUSTRIAL  DEPAF.T-nSNTS 


Boston  -  Brighton  277 

Charlestovn  221 

Dorchester  127 

5ast  Boston  72 

!*yde  I-ark  78 

Rcflrtwry  83 

^-outh  Boston  60 


Total  for  type 

of  school  918 


u 

25U.O 

3 

211.0 

115.0 

2 

71.0 

70.0 

2 

75.0 

5U.0 

11 


850.0 


217.0 
201.0 
10U.0 
71.0 
60.0 
66.0 
U9.0 


10 

Uo 

10 

12 

26 

13 

10 

2 

— 

10 

3 

8 

— 

7 

768.0 


59 


92 


GROUP  I  2a  -  -TIME  COOP  NATIVE  TRADE  3CHC 


Arlington 

2 

1 

1.6 

1.6 

1 

— 

1 

Beverly 

U5 

19 

U3.9 

U2.8 

17 

1 

1 

Boston  -  Brighton 

16U 

1 

160.0 

152.0 

6U 

— 

2 

Charleatovn 

17U 

3 

16U.0 

159.0 

89 

— 

9 

Dorchester 

11x0 

115.0 

113.0 

U7 

5 

2 

;aat  Boston 

Uo 

— 

39.7 

39.0 

— 

— 

— 

iiyde  i^ark 

71 

2 

57.7 

55.0 

— 

— 

13 

Roocbury 

102 

2 

97.0 

97.0 

U9 

— 

2 

South  Boston 

73 

1 

63.O 

58.0 

26 

— 

15 

QROUP  I  2a  -  PART-TIIE  COOPERATIVE  TRAD3  SCHOOIS   (CONTINUED) 


311% 


5 


Pltohburg 

15 

— 

2JU? 

1U.2 

15 

wmam 

1 

Haverhill 

el 

19 

3U.U 

33.8 

Ul 

— 

— 

Holyoke 

37 

2U.7 

23.9 

20 

10 

2 

Newton 

9 

7.5 

7.1 

6 

— 

— 

Northampton 

21 

— 

18.0 

16.0 

— 

— 

— 

Pittefield 

U8 

39.1* 

35.U 

35 

~ 

2 

Southbridge 

63 

U5.9 

UU.9 

30 

2 

— 

Springfield 

131 

U5 

55.5 

52.1 

U3 

— 

— 

Veetfield 

62 

56.0 

5U.0 

^ 

1 

1 

Total  for  type 

of  school 

1,238 

118 

1,038.2 

998.8 

608 

19 

U9 

GROUP  I  2c1  -  jilteNINO 

INDUSTRIAL 

SCHOOLS 

(isaO 

Apponequet  Regional 

t 

12 

19.1 

18.6 

~m 

IJ1J 

1 
19 

Barnstable 

2U 

29.7 

18.U 

— 

mm 

50 

Boston 

716 

108 

53U.0 

U08.0 

— 

— 

2U6 

Brockton 

201 

17U 

181.6 

169.5 

— 

— 

18 

Chicopee 

2U8 

3 

1U5.1 

10U.U 

— 

— 

117 

Dighton-Rehoboth  Reg. 

hk 

12 

U2.9 

39.3 

mm 

— 

1 

Fall  River 

im 

26 

83.U 

71.9 

— 

— 

50 

Fraraingham 

117 

U6 

92  .h 

82.9 

— 

— 

Ul 

Greenfield 

132 

26 

116.1 

10U.9 

— 

M 

20 

Haverhill 

263 

176 

171.0 

133.1 

— 1 

— 

Ul 

Holyoke 

85 

29 

U3.2 

35.1 

— 

— 

U9 

King  Philip  Regional 

27 

18 

21.2 

19.7 

— 

— 

7 

Lawrence 

150 

71 

95.2 

77.0 

— 

— 

58 

Leominster 

105 

70 

63.9 

51.0 

— 

— 

33 

Lowell 

288 

25 

265.0 

22U.0 

— 

— 

23 

Iynn  Shoe 

liiO 

103 

75.2 

58.9 

— 



~ 

Lynn  Trade 

335 

11(0 

2U9.5 

206.7 

— 

M 

62 

Maiden 

Ui 

1U 

26.2 

23.li 

— 

— 

22 

Merlboro 

25 

2 

22.1 

19.0 

— 

— 

3 

Medford 

88 

29 

50.3 

33.9 

— 

— 

53 

Mew  Bedford 

5U6 

271 

363.3 

310.2 

— 

— 

280 

Newton 

vck 

38 

68.2 

53.3 

— 

— 

31 

North  Adams  -  TtoCarm 

137 

— 

95.3 

77.6 

— 

— 

60 

Northampton 

Ul 

18 

36.0 

3U.0 

— 

— 

5 

Pittsfield 

196 

32 

17U.8 

U16.8 

— 

— . 

33 

ProTinoetown 

25 

— 

1U.9 

12.6 

— 

— 

17 

Quincy 

276 

126 

169. U 

133.9 

— 

— 

131 

Salem 

15 

5 

9.9 

6.8 

— 

— 

U 

Somerville 

109 

88 

76.  U 

66.3 

— 

— 

U5 

Southbridge 

87 

35 

55.1 

U2.8 

— 

— 

U2 

South  Shore 

137 

59 

93.3 

75.9 

— 

— 

52 

Springfield 

733 

373 

U93.8 

U03.0 

— 

— 

285 

Taunton 

Ul 

7 

30.0 

25.0 

— 

— 

12 

alt ham 

78 

25 

U3.7 

33.9 

— 

— 

35 

Webster 

22 

— 

22.0 

22.0 

— 

— 

1 

**n 


% 


«OUP  I  201  -  rXSNIHQ  nroUSTI  IAL  3CHOOL3  (HEN)        (COWTIiraBl) 


Westfield  39  11  30.6  30.6  —  —  19 

Weymouth  90  36  6^.0  1^8.0  —  —  U8 

oreostsr  9&0  332  729.0  617.0  —  —  327 

Total  for  typo 

of  school  6,876  2,56U  U,896.8  U,039.U  —  —  2,U10 


ORHTTP  I  2e2  -  STOWING  TRADE  KXTSH3IOII  SCHOOL  (WOKEU) 


Worcester  70      12     63.9       61.7    —   — 

Total  for  type 

of  echool  70      12     63.9       61.7    —    — 


GROUP  X  2d  -  *  mm  APPRENTICESHIP  3CK0 


—  —  218 
—  91 

—  -  62 

—  —  20 

—  —  11 

—  —  26 

—  —  13 

—  —  18 

—  —  9 

—  —  9 

—  —  20 

—  —  7 

—  -  65 

~  -  u 

—  -  31 

-  —  hi 

—  18  — 

—  —  2 

—  —  21 


Total  for  type 

of  sohool  3#OU2    1,751   2,370.2     1,930.6    —    18    697 


Boston 

1330 

778 

1092.2 

903.5 

Boston  Journeyman 

388 

25U 

317.8 

260.8 

Brockton 

118 

52 

71.1* 

19.2 

Fltchburg 

§ 

31 

38.6 

3U.3 

Haverhill 

28 

26.6 

19.6 

iolyoke 

?2 

20 

3U.9 

27  .U 

King  Philip  Regional 

26 

12 

15.9 

13.5 

lavrenoo 

U9 

15 

3h.5 

33.9 

Leominster 

it 

an 

11.1 

8.9 

Lowell 

22 

55.0 

U5.0 

Lynn 

193 

117 

11*8.0 

122.9 

Maiden 

12 

2 

11.8 

11.8 

Marlboro 

17 

9 

12.3 

8.1 

Bedford 

119 

95 

5U.0 

37.6 

Newton 

U9 

U2 

U2.5 

32  .U 

Ittsfisld 

Ul 

38 

88.2 

70.7 

Quinoy 

58 

30 

liU.7 

38.0 

Springfield 

179 

9U 

137.0 

UO.O 

Taunton 

26 

20 

13.8 

8.9 

althan 

19 

17 

17.0 

15.1 

weynouth 

15 

9 

10.1 

6.0 

Worcester 

115 

Ui 

92.0 

73.0 

I 


OROUP  III  la  -  ;ttY  :OCSEHOU)  ARTS  SCH00I5 


2 


verett 
Fall  Hirer 

lav  Bedford 
New  Sale* 
Northampton 
Springfield 
Worcester 

Total  for  type 
of  school 


27 

13 

33 

122 

269 

23 

$2 

72 
112 


7 

83 
22 

29 

11 
27 


19.6 

12.1 

29.5 

3U0.9 

256.li 

20.3 

1*2.0 

63.0 

106.0 


7U3 


179 


659.8 


16.1 

io.U 
25.8 
100.2 
2U0.7 
18.5 
38.0 

56.U 
97.0 


a;j 


* 


i  - 


37 
5U 

s 

9   - 

—    1 
15   - 


12 

26 

2 


8 
6 
2 
16 
12 
2 

13 
10 
11 


603.1    129   la 


OROUP  in  lb  -  DAT  HOTJSRHOID  ARTS  DEPARTMENTS 


ftfllM 

18 

2 

15.2 

Apponequet  Regional 

Hi 

— 

12.5 

Barnstable 

30 

— 

28.9 

Belohartoim 

21 

2 

20.0 

Beverly 

9 

mm 

9.0 

Bourne 

19 

— 

19.0 

Charlton 

7 

— 

U.6 

Dartmouth 

32 

— 

29.3 

Daxboiy 

15 

— 

13.0 

aaton 

21 

— 

20.2 

Fall  River 

U2 

3 

2i2.0 

Falaouth 

i 

3U.7 

Foxboro 

— 

31.6 

Hadlejr 

9 

— 

8.1 

Haverhill 

72 

— 

66.2 

nadeoa 

h2 

— 

2li.3 

King  fillip  Regional 

22 

— 

21.8 

Lee 

2U 

k 

23.3 

Harehfield 

36 

— 

33.2 

Narraganeett  Reg. 

25 

— 

22.U 

Nevburyport 

108 

39 

100.2 

North  Adaaa 

27 

h 

23.3 

Northbridge 

3U 

— 

30 .1* 

North  3rookf ield 

15 

6 

9Jk 

Palaer 

Uk 

— 

U2.9 

Plttefleld 

95 

1 

85.5 

Prorlneetoiai 

6 

— 

5Ji 

lain 

62 

— 

5l*.l 

Saugua 

23 

— 

23.0 

Seltuate 

21 

— 

19.8 

silver  LeJoj  Rag. 

19 

— 

16.0 

SOMrrilla 

63 

— 

1*5.8 

Tewkebuxy 

31 

— 

31.0 

'echusett  Regional 

27 

— 

27.0 

iii.U 
11.7 
26.3 

19.3 
8.6 

13.7 
3.8 

29.3 

13.0 

Hi.O 
39.0 
33.9 

31.3 
8.1 

59.7 
22.2 

19.9 
22.5 

30.9 
20.U 
91.6 
22.2 
28.7 

fl.U 
U0.8 
68.3 

U.8 
5U.1 
21.2 
16.8 
Hi.7 
U3.8 
2U.8 
25.9 


13  - 

15  ~ 

I  ~  - 

2  - 

1  z     _ 


9 
2 

7 
13 

15 


13 

3 

1 

17 
5 

2 


19 


1 
U 

1 
1 


2         — 


U 
16 


r 


I 


339 

III  lb  -  DAT  HOOBBOID  ARTS  DSMHMBRS  (CONTINUED) 

1  »  3 |  5 


> 


Warahaa 

Watt  Hrldgsvatar 

''astport 

Wlnohondon 

25 

30 
37 

5f 

1 

2U.3 
27.1* 
31.5 
53.1 

22.1 

25.3 
28.9 

k9.h 

U 

7 

9 

7 

1 

5 

15 

3 

Total  for  type 
of  school 

1,261 

62 

1,129 .1* 

1,033.8 

12*7 

30 

XU8 

oroup  in  3  -  Mm 

HtACTIGAL  ART  3CH30IS 

I 


I 


Ablngton 

113 

k 

86.3 

66.9 

Adams 

112 

— 

93.3 

78.9 

Agavaa 

303 

10 

267.7 

221.3 

Aaharat-Palhsm  Rag* 

Uk 

13 

U*i*.0 

128.0 

Andovsr 

200 

13 

195.0 

180.0 

Apponequat  Rag* 

106 

20 

86.2 

65.6 

Arlington 

799 

16 

717.2 

556.8 

Atbol 

171 

mm 

11*7.0 

116.0 

Auburte 

217 

— 

181.0 

181.0 

Ayar 

81 

k 

U7.7 

38  J* 

3arnatab2s 

293 

17 

221.2 

161.1 

Bodford 

398 

31 

398.0 

31*9.0 

Dnlaont 

213 

3 

188.7 

150.7 

Bovarly 

355 

us 

275.9 

21*7.9 

lillorica 

225 

— 

161.2 

127.1 

Doaton 

152U 

— 

1273.0 

1030.0 

Bourna 

123 

— 

109.0 

89.7 

araintraa 

137 

■M 

175.0 

166.0 

arldgsvatsr 

61 

— 

h7.5 

39.3 

3rooktam 

359 

30 

272.2 

236.1 

Brooklina 

1070 

52 

722.9 

600.1 

Burlington 

203 

— 

202.0 

188.6 

Canbrldga 

261 

1 

227.0 

158.0 

Canton 

31*2 

5 

283.0 

226.0 

Chatham 

U3 

8 

9l*.9 

73.5 

Chalffisford 

260 

8 

280.0 

198.0 

Chloopaa 

8U8 

Hi 

692.5 

588.9 

Conoord-Carlisla  Hag. 

523 

1*2 

1*90.3 

1*30.3 

Danvara 

U05 

17 

352.0 

316.0 

Dartmouth 

leu 

— 

1B2.0 

173.0 

Douglaa 

20 

— 

13.7 

13.6 

Dovar 

29 

1 

30.0 

21*. 0 

'mxbury 

78 

5 

63.O 

50.3 

aat  Brldgswatar 

201* 

— 

11*7.0 

85.1* 

'asthanptOQ 

332 

28 

286.U 

2li3.0 

aat  Longneadov 

72 

5 

57.6 

U*.6 

aaton 

105 

1 

93-3 

71*. 2 

JMX 

115 

35 

lQL.O 

88.9 

.ssax  County 

171*7 

— 

11*96.0 

1265.0 

verott 

158 

— 

132.8 

119.7 

Fall  Xlvar 

U60 

10 

169.0 

169.0 

alnouth 

95 

— 

75.1 

75.0 

P'oxboro 

181 

22 

171*. 0 

17U.0 

Franklin 

21*3 

9 

177.1* 

11*8.9 

croup  in  3  -  snamo  practical  art  soho 


3ii 

7 


Frontier  Regional 

92 

6 

81.9 

60.7 

Gardner 

U08 

36 

271.0 

271.0 

Gloucester 

196 

— 

150.6 

118.3 

Greenfield 

161 

10 

138.3 

105.2 

Hadley 

38 

2 

32.1 

30.0 

Hanover 

190 

23 

168.2 

139.6 

'larwioh 

173 

28 

125.3 

88.0 

Haverhill 

173 

U6 

1U8.0 

137.0 

Hinghan 

13U 

— 

126.9 

116.1 

Holbrook 

155 

10 

110.6 

92.3 

Holyoke 

638 

82 

1*76.1* 

393.1 

Rod  son 

122 

— 

106.5 

98.U 

null 

207 

— 

153.0 

127.0 

King  Philip  P*g. 

Ut6 

21 

138  .4 

127.2 

Lawrence 

665 

100 

U62.0 

U28.7 

Lenox 

22 

— 

19.0 

15.0 

Leominster 

U17 

75 

333.9 

21*8.8 

Lexington 

U28 

lii 

386.6 

30U.7 

Lowell 

557 

1* 

385.9 

332.2 

Lunenburg 

112 

7 

95.0 

67.9 

Lynn 

6u7 

35 

511.0 

U18.0 

ahar,    ialph  C,  Reg. 

69 

h 

3U.U 

30.7 

Blanche  star 

8U 

— 

73.1 

64.8 

iedfield 

66 

— 

57.0 

50.1 

i4edford 

715 

1 

5UQ.6 

U58.7 

ielrose 

288 

— 

279.0 

271.0 

othuen 

195 

Mi 

159.6 

133.2 

Mlddleboro 

26 

«e 

26.0 

19.7 

mOford 

29) 

— 

213.6 

200.9 

HUllfl 

53 

— 

37.1 

31.1 

Wa\l%— 

2hh 

— 

195.0 

191.6 

ontague 

na 

U5 

101.0 

914.0 

Narragansatt 

6U 

7 

57  .U 

U5.6 

New  Bedford 

I32u 

269 

10li5.9 

832.I 

Newt^s 

702 

26 

56ii.9 

1*22.9 

North  Adena 

23i* 

93 

228.0 

228.0 

eorthawpton 

107 

32 

92.0 

89.0 

North  Attleboro 

361 

35 

361.0 

325.0 

Korthbridge 

62 

M 

1*9.8 

l*i*.8 

North  heading 

219 

17 

171.8 

13U.2 

Nomall 

10U 

— 

95.0 

86.2 

Norwood 

326 

16 

296.U 

2u0.2 

Old  Koo heater  Rag* 

60 

— 

53.7 

U9.5 

airier 

116 

— 

.0 

71.0 

Pioneer  '/alley  lag* 

59 

11* 

U6.5 

3U.9 

Fittafleld 

U73 

53 

39o.l 

33U.6 

Plymouth 

2Ui 

3 

187.2 

162.5 

Province  town 

* 

— 

25.2 

20.8 

Quincy 

958 

mm 

8U9.ii 

707.1* 

Randolph 

258 

— 

233.7 

187.8 

Reading 

155 

— 

1U9.8 

130.2 

Revere 

131 

— 

106.9 

91.2 

Hookland 

209 

— 

11*0.6 

109.7 

ialaai 

316 

53 

29U.6 

21*0.6 

GROUP  III  3  - 


HULCTIGAL  ART  SCHOOIS 


ya« 


6 


Saugua 

Scituate 

Sharon 

.helbume 
SIIyot  Late  Rtf  < 


Southbridee 
South  Hadley 


Springfield 
Stoughton 


Tevkabury 
Truro 
Wakefield 
walthaai 


abator 

'•llesley 
WOat 

estfield 
•eatport 
Veat  Sprlngf  iold 

oatvood 
Weynouth 

Whitman -nannon  Reg. 
Wilmington 

Inchendon 
Webura 


Yarmouth 

Total  for  typo 
of    ichool 


390 
37 

Ui3 
93 

117 

185 

U97 
lit6 
206 
50 
2U92 
21U 
1U2 
182 
39U 
198 

23 

280 

537 

55 
100 

96 
61U 

79 
609 
U6 
186 
315 
53U 
327 
193 

51 

397 

1151 

122 


58 

1 

13 

3 
U53 


25 

52 


32 


26 
96 

7 

50 


10 
7 

267 
19 


268.7 
22.5 
72.2 
82.9 
99.9 

168.6 

U50.7 
105.2 
181.U 
30.9 
1975.0 
176.0 
129.8 
163.1 
3U5.8 

190  .a 

20.0 
277.7 

U18.9 
hk.O 
79.6 
79.1 

582.7 
79.0 

526.0 

107.3 
l!;7.8 

265.3 
U98.8 
2^5.0 
166.0 

U8.2 
351.0 
822.6 

91.0 


210.9 
18.7 
53.3 
67.5 

87.3 

83.9 
U15.6 

81.8 
138.1 

2U.6 

1638.5 
128.0 

100.7 
11*2.1 
299.9 
165.7 
18.0 

237.U 

3U2.5 

38.0 

69.1 
72.9 

U72.3 
72.5 
519.U 
88.3 
Hi0.9 
20U.3 
U76.2 
25U.O 

16U.3 

36.0 

301.8 

695.5 
75.0 


39,61*5   2,799  32,672.2 


27,&6.2     —    — 


GROUP  IV  la  -  DAY  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS 


Bristol  bounty 
:asex  County 
Nov  Salon 
Norfolk  County 
Northampton 


198 

35 

IB8.3 

306 

58 

280.1* 

38 

38 

30.3 

271 

35 

191.0 

27 

23 

25.0 

175.9 
265.7 

27.8 
176.2 

2U.0 


26 

55 

5 

UO 

7 


21 
U7 
11 
19 
2 


Total  for  typo 
of  school 


%0 


189 


715.0 


669.6        133        — 


100 


(II 


33a 

GROUP  I?  lb  -  DAT  AGRICULTURAL  DEPAFTMSM5 

1 

2 

3 

U 

? 

6 

7 

Barnatable 

13 

X 

11.7 

10.5 

1 

_ 

3 

y> 

Baeton 

85 

7 

78.0 

75.0 

IB 

— 

10 

Charlton 

9 

2 

7.0 

6.5 

— 

— 

2 

Hartley 

n 

— 

31.0 

27.9 

-• 

— 

Narraganaett  Rag. 

hi 

12 

ItO.O 

38  Ji 

ea 

9 

North  Srookfield 

28 

12 

26.2 

21.8 

— 

5 

Pioneer  Valley  Rag. 

28 

2 

25.7 

2li.l 

— 

| 

Shelburna 

13 

8 

11.0 

11.0 

— 

3 

silver  Laka  Bag. 

31 

— 

29.0 

27.0 

— 

2 

Stoekfcridga 

25 

— 

23.7 

22.5 

— 

— 

2 

Waahtaaett  Bag* 

33 

6 

32.2 

29.7 

— 

1 

Weetport 

19 

— 

17.7 

15.9 

— 

2 

Woraaatar 
Total  for  type 

y$ 

17 

32*1 

31.0 

— *■ 

6 

of  aohool 

391 

67 

365.3 

3U1.3 

58 

" 

at 

O8O0P  17  3  -  BVi3fB»  AORICUiatmAL  3CH00LB 

St- 

Owner 

Heritor 

Ifimbar  in 

Fan 

Fam  B*~       Otaea 

rolled 

'Operator   )perator 

Partnership  Managers 

lam*  table 

39 

mm 

m 

_,._, 

mm 

-UM 

39 

Brlatol  County 

59 

h 

2 

1 

— 

2 

U7 

Seeex  County 

u 

2 

— 

— 

— 

33 

13 

> 

Harraganaatt  Hag. 

111 

1 

— 

2 

— 

— 

11 

Vaehuaatt  ftag. 

17 

8 

— 

2 

— 

6 

1 

vaatport 
Total  for  typa 

21 

U 

— 

9 

1 

"• 

■• 

of  aohool 

19* 

26 

2 

11 

1 

Ul 

111 

0R01JP  V  la  -  PART-TT  IS  COOPERATIVE  DISTRIBUTIVE  OCCUPATIONS  5CH00IS 

1 

2 

3 

h 

? 

6 

7 

Beverly 

21 

mm 

20.1 

19.2 

«. «_ 

2 

Boaton 

111* 

2 

108.0 

100.0 

BU 

1 

11 

Braintraa 

16 

— 

16.0 

lh.h 

16 

— 

— 

IrooktoB 

36 

wmm 

28.7 

26.2 

22 

— 

k 

Chioopaa 

60 

— 

60.0 

57.0 

— 

Hi 

22 

Eeeax  County 

23 

mm 

22.0 

21.0 

— 

— 

— 

Pltohtaurg 

28 

— 

26.0 

28.0 

28 

— 

— 

laaajll 

20 

U 

17.0 

17.0 

20 

— 

— 

Maiden 

22 

— 

20.8 

20.7 

— 

— 

— 

Medferd 

Ul 

— 

39.1 

37.1 

3* 

— 

3 

Melroaa 

18 

— 

18.0 

16.9 

18 

— 

— 

Peebody 

60 

— 

60.0 

60.0 

— 

— 

2 

> 

Plttaflald 

18 

— 

15.2 

Ui.l 

Hi 

1 

3 

Qutnay 

16 

— 

16.0 

16.0 

16 

— 

— 

I 


I 


GROUP  V  la  -  PART-TIKE  COOPERATIVE  DISTRIBUTIVE  ^XXUPATIOMS  SCH00I3   ( .;  .  ■) 
1                 2               3 h                5           6 


Springfield 
altham 
Waywrath 

Total  for  type 
of  school 


25 

13 
16 

32 

2k 
20 


623 


2U.0 
13.0 
15*0 
26. U 
22.0 
19.0 


2U.0 
12.1 
lii.O 
23.6 
20.0 
19.0 


21 

13 
16 

UU 

23 


-■Q 


1 

1 
1 


10 


588.3 


560.3        3b6        19 


1 
6 


group  v  3  -  :-areHDW  DISTRIBUTIVE  occupation  schoois 


Boston 
Kaldsn 
Plttaflald 

Total  for  typo 
of  school 


12U3 
61* 

77 


77 


1195.0 

1066.0 

6U.0 

6U.0 

77.0 

77.0 

-     -       y 


13BU 


77   1336.0 


1227.0 


_   _     U8 


GROUP  VI  1  -  DAY  PRACTICAL  KURSBIO  3CH00IS 


Boston 
Sssax  County 
Fall  PJLver 
Rolyoko 
Lawrence 


North  Adsjsj 

NorthsMpton 

Norwood 

Plttsflsld 

Springfield 

Taunton 

Worcester 

Total  for  typo 
of  school 


130 

13 

76.0 

76 

— 

68.0 

58 

37 

1*9.8 

12 

2 

10.6 

hh 

28 

37.8 

Uk 

11 

U0.7 

28 

8 

21.7 

2U 

Hi 

20.0 

5U 

U2 

19.9 

39 

19 

31.6 

192 

93 

108. 3 

70 

35 

ia.8 

180 

87 

UL9.0 

7U.0 

U3 

66.0 

35 

U7.2 

U7 

10.2 

— . 

36.9 

36 

38.8 

13 

20.2 

17 

19.0 

2U 

18.3 

16 

30.0 

6 

IOI4.9 

128 

U0.6 

31 

m?.o 

107 

12 

8 

11 

2 

lit 

8 

11 

1U 
10 

25 

5 

26 


951 


3f>9 


675.2 


653.1       503       —         U46 


group  vi  2  -  sramo  ibac- 


Fall  irsr 
North  udtna  - 
Springfield 
Worcester 

Total  for  typo 
of  school 


20 

I 

18.0 

10 

10.0 

100 

56 

91.0 

U3 

25 

26.3 

173 


90 


11*7.3 


16.0 

7.3 

76.9 

28.3 


128.5    —    — 


2 

1 

9 

17 


29 


1 


moor  ?n  i-oat  txsA.  tocatiomai^tscwiiqil  schools 


3i$ 


1 


Arlington 

Btvcrly 
Boston 
v*ll  Hirer 
Lsorainster 
Ienan 

*sr  lboro 

«dford 
Bcv  Bsdford 
Ncvton 
Plttsfisld 
Quinoy 
South  horn 
Cpringfiold 

eyaouth 

orosster 


53 

29 

UB.2 

20 

1 

19.0 

52 

3 

U9.0 

15 

2 

Ui.7 

78 

5 

71.5 

Ul 

3^.5 

51 

15 

U2.9 

72 

12 

67.3 

26 

7 

2U.1 

11 

7 

10.8 

196 

3 

19; .; 

13 

1 

12.0 

17 

5 

17.0 

217 

103 

6Jt 

67 

5 

60.5 

151 

76 

133.8 

Ui.7 
18.3 
U9.0 

Ui.3 
65.8 
35.8 
39.8 
62.3 
23.1 
10.3 

186.U 
11.2 
16.1 

171.6 
57.1 

128.9 


13 


U 
19 

8 
8 

33 

13 
3 

51 
5 
7 

52 
12 
51 


3     U 

-     1 

13 

3      1 

8 

3 

2      10 
10 

1     — 


5 

U7 

h 

22 


Total  for  typs 
of  school 


1080 


27U 


991.0 


93U.7 


279 


10 


129 


OROUP  VII  2  -  :v 


D  A?  J<   V'CATl  ^.'AL-r 


!AL  SCHO^IS 


PHI  Plv«r 


Lsominstar 
Ijnn 
Msdford 
Jtev  Hsdf  ord 
Mttsflsld 
Qulncy 
South  "bore 
pringfUld 


'•stflsld 


16 

5 

11.6 

85 

52 

61.9 

li9 

11 
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33 

61.3 

37 

Hi 

23.2 

37 

Hi 

27.3 

82 

12 

79  .ii 
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39 

86.0 

UO 

Hi 

31.5 

51 

1* 

3.3 

16 

1 

7.5 

28 

6 

26.0 

69 

36 

59.0 

10.1 

50.3 
21.8 

51.2 
15.2 

2U.2 
62.6 

70.3 
26.6 

23.9 
51.0 
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n 

31 

13 
21 

Hi 

3 

liO 

lii 
7 

12 
7 

18 


Total  for  type 
of  school 


688 


262 


5UU.8 


UU8.2     -    - 


233 


an 


TOTAIS 


i 


Boys1  Day  Industrial 

11,738 

2,336 

10,520.6 

9,692.1 

2,35U 

368 

1,299 

Says1  Trade  Preparatory 

2^7 

8 

177,9 

Uo.2 

— . 

— M. 

167 

iris'  Lay  industrial 

1,0QU 

273 

88l.li 

811.3 

317 

16 

111 

rls*  Trade  Preparatory 

106 

3 

73  A 

65.7 

—— 

_ 

32 

Industrial  Departnenta 

918 

11 

650.0 

768.0 

_ — 

59 

92 

Part-tins  cooperative 

Trada    ichools 

1,238 

118 

1,036.2 

998.8 

608 

19 

U9 

Men*s  Kre.  Industrial 

6,876 

2,56U 

U,B96.8 

U,039.1* 

_ 

_ 

2,U10 

Tsnlng  Trada    xtension 

(wonsn) 

70 

12 

63.9 

61.7 

mmm 

M* 

• 

Waning  Apprenticeship 

3,<*i2 

1,751 

2,370.2 

1,930.6 

_ 

u 

697 

iay  Household    rts     ch. 

7U3 

179 

659.8 

603.1 

129 

hi 

60 

fay    'oueehold  Arts 

Departnants 

1,261 

62 

1,129 .h 

1,033.8 

1U7 

30 

U18 

Toning  Practical  Art 

39,61*5 

2,799 

32,672.2 

27,5U6.2 

mmm 

_ 

— 

Day  Agricultural    chools 

euo 

1«9 

715*0 

669.6 

133 

100 

■)ay  'grioultural    epts. 

391 

67 

365.3 

3U1.3 

58 

™ 

U9 

Vening  Agricultural 

Schools 

198 

mmm 

mmm 

_ 

— - 

MM 

— - 

Part-tiaa  Cooperative 

iatributive    ccupa- 

tiona  Schools 

623 

10 

586.3 

560.3 

3U6 

19 

A 

Toning  distributive 

ecu  pat  ions    chools 

l,38li 

77 

1,336.0 

1,227.0 

M« 

mm 

U8 

:"*j    Tactical  ?iuraing 

951 

389 

675.2 

653.1 

503 

~ 

1U6 

Waning  Practloal 

Nursing 

173 

90 

1U7.3 

128.5 

_ 

_ 

29 

mxy  Area  Vocational- 

Tschnical  schools 

1,080 

27U 

991.0 

93*4.7 

27? 

10 

129 

Yening  Area  Vocational* 

Tschnical    chools 

668 

262 

5Ui4.8 

UU8.2 

233 

GRAND  TOTALS 

73,2$8 

11,521 

60,696.7 

52,658.6 

U.87U 

5S0 

5,911 

3 

34* 


Table  7  -  Federal  Vocational    xiuoation  Kunda 
Reoelpta  tad  rxpendituree 

Balance  -  July  1,  196U  -  George  Harden  Ponds  U,9GU5b 

Racoiptat    |^m| 

5*iith-yfughea  :\mda  179,1.61.00 

George  Harden  821,707.1*6 

Vocational  Act  of  1963  2,707,150.00  3j70e,3l8.1»6 

TOTAL  AVAILABLE  3*713,220.00 

Sxpondodi 

Smlth-Hughea  Funda 

Agriculture        U6,955.00 

10,U96.75 


Trada  &  Industry  93  #175.25 

Taaohar  Training  28,83U.OO      179,^61.00 

Qaorga  Harden  Funds 

Agriculture  1)0,000.00 

Diet.  Oooupationa  70,850.00 

Bona  conoraice  122,251*00 

Trada  &  Industry  2U3,623.13 

Fiaheriee)  3,2t7U.OO 

Health  83,309.00 

Taohnioal  2U9.928.00       8*3,^5.13 

Vocational  Act  I963  Funda 

ooondary        1,360,113*99 

Poet-Secondary  1UU,500.U2 

Adult  1,680.00 

Special  Needs  8,270.00 

Conatruction  792,UflO.OO 

Ancillary  Sarricee  70,396.59 

Work  Study  280,036.50     2,657,1*99.50 

TOTAL  EXraHDg)  3,650,373.63 

BALAMCK  -  JUH5  30,  1965  62,61)6.37 


vein  im  local  utmam  rmm  12,993,121.00 
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